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PYRRHUS. 



il)OM£ hiftorians write, that Phaeton was the firft king 
after the deluge who reigned over the Thefprotians and 
Moloffians, and that he was one of thofe who came with 
Peiafgus into Epirus. Others fay, that Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, after they had built the temple of Dodona*, 
fettled among the Moloflians. In after- times Neoptole- 
iBusf, the fon of Achilles, taking his people with him, 
DoiTeired himfelf of the country^ and left a fucceflion of 
kings after him, called Pyrrbid^i for in his infancy he 
was called Pyxrhus ; and he gave that name to one of his 
legitimate fons whom he had by Lanafla the daughter of 
Cfeodes fon of Hyllus. From that time Achilles had divine 
honours in Epirus, being llvled there. Afpetos (i. e. the 
Inimitable) . After thefe nrft Kings thofe that followed, be« 
came entirely barbarous, and both their power and their 
a6tions funk into the utmoft obfcurity. Tharryus is the 
firft whom hiftpry mentions as remarkable for polifhing and 
improving his cities with Grecian cuftom$|, with letters and 
\ good laws. Alcetas was the fon of Tharrytas, Arybas of 
Alcetas; and of Arybas and Troias his queen was bom 
^acides. He married Phthia, the daughter of Menon the 
Theflalian, who acquired great reputation in the Lamian 

war, 

• Prol>abIy it/WM only a dmidlcal kind of tenmle. 

f Between Deocaliofi*! flood and the timet of Neoplolemiis, there 
WM a ifiacc of abovt three hundred and forty years. 

X JulUn does not alcribe the ctvUizhig of the Mdoffians to Tharrytas, 
bat to Arybaa the fon of Alcetas I. who had himfeif lieen polUhetf 
and hamanized by his education at Athens. 
rOumillL B 
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war, and, next to Leoflhencs, was the moll confiderable of 
the confederates. By Phthia., i£acides had two daughters 
named Deidamia and Troias, and a Ton named Pyrrhus. 

But the Moloffians, rifmg againil jEacides, depofed him, 
and brought in the fons of Neoptolenius*. On this occa- 
lion the friends of iEacides were taken and flain : only 
Androclides and Angelas efcaped with his infant fon, 
though he was much fought after by his enemies; and 
carried him off with his nurfes and a ftw neccilary attend- 
ants. This train rendered their flight difficult and flow, fo 
that they were foon overtaken. In this extremity they put 
the child in the hands of Androcleon.Hippias and Neander, 
three aftive young men whom they .could depend upon, and 
ordered them to make the beft of their way to Megarae, a 
town in Macedonia; while they themfelves, partly by in- 
treaty, and partly by force, ftopt the courfe of the purfuers 
till evening; when, having with much difficulty got clear 
of them, tney haftened to join thofc who carried the young 
frince. At fun-fet they thought themfelves near the fummit 
of their hopes, but they met with a fudden difappointment. 
When they came to the river that runs by the town, it 
looked rough and dreadful; and upon trial, they found it 
abfolutely unfordable. For the current being fwelled with 
the late rains, was very high and boiflerous, and darknefs 
added to horror. They now defpaired of getting the 
child and his nurfes over, without fome other afliflance; 
when perceiving fome of the inhabitants of the place on the 
other fide, they begged of them to aflift their paflage, and 
Held up Pyrrhus towards them. But though they called 
. out loud and intreated earnellly, the ftream ran io rapid 
and made fuch a roaring that they could not be heard. 
Some time was fpent, while they were crying out on one 
fide, and liflening to no purpofe on the other. At laft one 
of Pyrrhus*s company thought of peeling oiFa pieceof oak- 
b-'.rk, and of exjirefe-ig upon it, with the tongue of a " 
buckle, the nccelliciis and fortunes of the child. Accord- 
ingly he piiJ: this Jn execaiion, and- having rolled the 
piece of ^)p,rk aboi.t a flonc, which was made ufe of to give 
forte to t!ie motion, he threw it to the other fide. Some 
{ay, jie bound it: fall to a javelin, and darted it over. When 
the people on the ether fide had read it, and faw there was 

not 

* This Ncoptolemus v^^s the brother of Aryba«* 
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hot a moment to lofe, they cut down trees, and made a 
raft of them, and croffcd the river upon it. It U i^pLMed 
that the firft man who reached the bank, was n imed Achil e*. 
He took Pyrrhus in his arms, and conveyed him over, 
while his companions performed the fame icrvice for Jiis 
followers. 

Pyrrhus and his train, having thus got f:4fe over, and 
efcaped the purfuers, continued their route, till they arrived 
at the coart of Glaucias king of lllyria. They found the 
king fitting in his palace with the queen his confort *, and 
laid the child at his feet in the poilure of a fuppliant. The 
king, who ftood in fear of Caflander, the enemy of iEaciics, 
remained a longtime filent,confidcring what part helhouid 
ad. While Pyrrhus, of his own accord creepinjj clofer to 
him, took hold of his robe, and raifmg himfeli up to his 
knees, by this aftion firft excited a fmile, and aftervvards 
compaflion ; for he thought he faw a petitioner before him 
begging his protedlion with tears. Some fay, it was not 
Glaucias, but the altar of the domcftic gods which he ap- 
proached, and that he raifed himfelf by embracing it ; 
from which it appeared to Glaucias that heaven intereiled 
itfelf in the infant's favour. For this reafon lie put him 
immediately in the hands of the queen, and ordered her to 
bring him up with his owti children. His enemies demand- 
ing him foon after, and Caflander offering two hundred 
talents to have him delivered up, Glaucias refufed to do 
it; and when he came to be twelve years old, condudtid 
him int« Epirus at the head of an army, and placed him 
upon the throne. 

Pyrrhus had an air of majefty rather terrible than auguft. 
Inftead of teeth in his upper jaw he had one continued 
bone, marked with fmall lines refembling the divifions of a 
row of teeth. It was believed, that he cured the fwelling 
of the fpiecn, by facrificing a white cock, and with his 
right- foot gently preffing the part alFecled, the patients 
lying upon their backs for that parp )fe. There was no 
pcrfon, however poor or mean, refufed this relief, if re- 
qcciled. He received no reward, except tl»c z-j: : for 
facrificc, and this prcfenf was very agreeable to him. It 
B2 is 

* Juftio calls thiB princrfs B€roa, ind fays ihe was of the family of 
they(£acidsj which iiiuft hcse been the reafon ot their ieeking refuge 
for Pyrrhus in that CourU 
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is alfo faidy that the great toe of that foot had a divine 
virtue in it; for, after his death, when the refl of his body 
was confumedj that toe was found entire and untouched 
by the flames. But this account belongs not to the period 
we are upon. 

When he was about feventeen years of age, and feemed 
to be quite eUablifhed in his kingdom, he Imppened to be 
called out of his own territories, to attend the nuptials of 
one of Glaucias's fons, with whom he had been educated. 
On this occaiion the Moloffians revolting again, drove out 
his friends, pillaged his treafures, and put themfelves once 
more under Neoptolemus. Pyrrhus having thus lofl the 
crown, and being in want of every thing, applied himfelf 
to Demetrius, the Ton of Antigonus, who had married his 
iifler Deidamia. That princefs, when very young, had 
been promifed to Alexander the fon of Roxana (by Alex* 
ander the Great;) but that family being uiifortunately cut 
off, ihe was given, when fhe came to be marriageable, to 
Demetrius. In the great battle of Ipfus, where all the 
kings of the earth were engaged *, Pyrrhus accompanied 
Demetrius; and, though but young, bore down all before 
him, and highly diftinguiihed himfelf among the con^ 
batants. Nor did he foriake Demetrius, when unfuccefsful} 
but kept for him thofe cities of Greece with which he wa^ 
entruiled: and when the treaty was concluded with Ptole* 
my, he went to Egypt as an hoflage. There, both in 
hvntine and other exercifes, he gave Ptolemy proofs of hii 
Hrength and indafatigable abilities. Obferving, that among 
Ptolemy's wives, Berenice was ihe who had the greateft 
power, and was moft eminent for virtue and underflandr 
ing, he atuched himfelf moil to her. For he had a par* 
ticular art of making his court to the great, while he over<r 
looked thofe that were below him. And as in his whole 
condud he paid great attention to decency, temperance* 
and prudence, Antigone, who was daughter to Berenice 
by her firft huiband Philij>, was given him, in preference 
to many other younj^ princes. 

On this account he was hdd in greater honour than ever^ 
.and Antigone proving an excellent wife, procured him me^ 

and 



' * He fayt all the kings of the earth were engaged, becaufe Lyiimachust 
Stlucui, Ptolemy, Caflander, Antigonvs, and Demetrius were there In 
pcrfon. This battle was fcnght about 300 years before Chrllt 
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and money, which enabled him to recover his kingdom of 
Epirus. At his arrival there, his fubjeds received him 
with open arms ; for Neoptolemus was become obnoxious 
to the people, by reafon of his arbitrary and tyrannical 

fovernraent, Neverthelefs, Pyrrhus, apprehending that 
leoptolemus might have recoarfe to fome of the other 
kings, came to an agreement with him, and affociated him 
in the kingdom. But in procefs of time there were fome 
whoprivately fowed diiTention and jealoufies between them. 
Pyrrims's chief quarrel with Neoptolemus is faid to have 
taken its rife as follows. It had been a cullom for the 
kings of Epirus to hold an alTembly at PafTaron^ a place in 
the province of the Moloilians ; where, after facriiicing to 
Jupiter the ivarriory mutual oaths were taken by them and 
their fubjefls. The kings were fworn to gthvem according to 
law, and the people, to defend the crotjon according to Icvwm • 
Both the kings met on this occafion, attended by their 
friends, and after the ceremony, great prefents were made" 
on all iides. Gelon, who was very cordially attached to 
Keopteleinas, among the refti paid his refpeds to Pyrrbns, 
and made him a preient of two^oke of oxen • . Myrtilus, 
one of this prince's cupbearers, begged them of him; but 
Pyirhus reAifed him, and gave them to another. Gelon 
perceiving that Myrtilns took the di^ppointment extremely 
ill, invited him to fup with him. After fupper he folicited 
him to embrace the intereft of Neoptolemus, and to poifon 
Pyrrhus. Myrtihis-feemed to liilen to his fuggeilions with 
iatisfafhoR, but difcovered the whole to his mailer. Then, 
by his order, he introduced totjelon, the chief cupbearer 
Alfxxcrates, as a perfon who was willing to enter into the 
confpiracy : for Pyrrhus was defirous tohave more than one 
witnefs to (b black an^nterprifc Gelon being thus de- 
•etvedf Neoptolemus was deceived with him; and, think- 
ing the affair in great forWardncfs, could not contain him- 
ielf, butin theexcefs of hi» joy mentioned it to his friends. 
Oat evening, in particular, being at fupper with his iifler 
Cadmia, he difcovered the whole defign, thinking no body 
dfe within hearings And indeed there • was none in the* 
Worn but Phsenarete the wife of Samoa chief keeper of ^ 
Neoptolemus 's cattle; and fhe laid upon a couch with her- 
6ce turned towards the wall, and feemed to be ailcep. She 

B 3 ; heard, 

* This pcefin&t wat cbarftderiAlcal of the fimpUcity of ancient times. 
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heard, however, the whole, without being fufpeded, and 
went the next day to Antigone the wife of Pyrrhus, and re- 
lated to her all that flie had heard Neoptolemus fay to his 
fifter. This was immediately laid before Pyrrhus, who 
took no notice of it for the prefent. But, on occafion of a 
folemn facriiice, he invited Neoptolemus to fupper^ and 
toolv that opportunity to kill him. For he was well aflured 
ihrit all the leading men in Epirus were ilrongly attached 
to him, and wanted him to remove NeopiOicnius out of 
the way ; that, no longer fatisfied with a fmail (hare of the 
kingdcw, he might pofTefs himfeif of the whole; and by 
following his genius, rife to great attempts. And, as they 
had now a ibong fufpicion befides, that Neoptolemus was 
pradifing againlt him, they thought this was the time to 
prevent him by giving him the fatal blow. 

In acknowledgment of the obligations he had to Berenice 
and Ptolemy, he named his fon by Antigone Ptolemy, and 
called the city which he built in the Cherfonefe of Epirus, 
l>erenicis. From this time he began to conceive many 
great deiigns, but his firfl hopes laid hold of all that wa> 
near home : and he fouud a plaufible pretence to concera 
himfeif in the affairs of Macedonia. Antipater, the eldeft 
fon of CaiTander, had killed his mother TheiTalonica, and 
expelled his brother Alexander. Alexander fent to Deme- 
trius for fuccour, and implored like wife the afliftance of 
Pyrrhus. Demetrius, having many affairs upon his hands, 
could not prefently comply ; but Pyrrhus came and de- 
manded, as the reward of his fer vices, the city of 
Nymphxa*, and all the maritime coaft of Macedonia, toge- . 
ther with Ambracia, Acarnania, and Amphilochia, which 
were fome of the countries that did not originally belong, 
to the kingdom of Macedpn. The young prince agree*- 
ing to the conditions, Pyrrhus pofleffed himfeif of thefc 
countries, and fecured them with his garrifons; after 
which, he went on conquering the refl for Alexander, and 
driving Antipater before him. 

King Lyiimachus was well inclined to give Antipater 
afliftance, but he was fo much engaged with his own affairs, 

that 

* Dacier thinlcs Apollonia might be called Nymphasa from Nym- 
phaeum, a celebrated rock in its neighbourhood. Palmerius would 
read Tymphaea ; that being the name of a town in thofe parts. There 
was a city called Nymphseum in the Taurica CherfoncfiM} but that 
could not be meant here. 
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that he could not find time for it. Recollefling, however, 
that Pyrrhus would refufe nothing to his friend Ptolemy, 
he forged letters in Ptolemy's name, enjoining him to 
evacuate Macedonia, and to be fatisfied wich three hun>^ 
dred talents from Aniipater. Bat Pyrrhus no fooncr opened 
the letters, than he perceived the forgery. For, inftead of 
the cuftomary ialutation, 7'befathtr to his /oh, greeting , they 
began with, King Ptolemy to king Pyrrhus^ greeting, lie in- 
inveighed againii Lyiimachus for the fraud, but liilened, 
not with (landing, to propoials of peace; and the three 
princes met to oifer facrihces on the occafion, and to fwear 
upon the altar to the articles. A boar, a bull, and a ram be- 
ing led up as victims, the ram dropt down de:id of himi'elf. 
The reft of the company laughed at the accident; but 
Theodotus ftie diviner advifed Pyrrhus not to fwear, de- 
claring that the deity prefignified the death of one of the 
longs ; upon which he refufed to ratify the peace. 

Alexander's affairs -were thus advantagcoully fettled j 
Beverthelefs Demetrius came. But it foon appeared that he 
cam« now unrequeHed, and that his prefence excited rather 
fear than gratitude. When they haa been a few days toge- 
ther, in mutual diftruft they laid fnares for each other: but 
Demetrius finding the firft opportunity, was beforehand 
with Aiexitnder, killed him, and got nimfelf proclaimed 
king of Macedon. 

He had for a long time had fubje£ls of complaint againft 
Pyrrhus, on account of the inroads which he had made 
into Theffaly. Bcfides, that ambition to extend their do- 
minions, which is a diftemper natural to kings, rendered 
their neighbourhood mutually alaritiing. Thcfe jealouiies 
increafed after the death of Deidamia. At lall each having 
pofiefTed himfelf of part of Macedonia, and having one 
objedt in view, the gaining of the whole, this producd of- 
courfenew caufes of contention. Demetrius marched againft 
the ^tolians, and i-educed them. After which, he left 
Pantauchus among them with a confiderable force, and 
went himfelf to feek Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, as foon as he was 
apprifed of his defign, went to meet him; but taking a- 
wrong route, they inadvertently pa (fed each other. Deme- 
trius entered Epirus, and committed great ravages ; and ^ 
B 4 Pyrrhus, . 

* Alexander was murdered foon after. 
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Pyrrhtts, falling in with P«ntauchns« gave him battle. The 
difpute was warm and obftinate on both fides, efpecially^ 
where the generals fought.' For Pantauchus, who in 
dexterity, courage, and ftren^^h, flood foremoil among the 
officers of Demetrius, and withal was a man of a high and 
ambitious fpirit, challenged Pyrrhus to the combat. And ' 
Pyrrhus, who was behind none of the princes of his time 
ih valour and renown, and who was deArous to appropriate 
to himfelf the honours of Achilles, rather by his (word 
than by kindred, advanced through the firil lines againfl 
Pantauchus. They began with the javelin; and then 
coming to the fword, exhaufted all that art or ilren?th 
could iupply. Pyrrhus received one wound, and gave his 
adverfary two, one in the thigh, and the other in the neck ; 
by which he overpowered liim, and brought him to the 
ground ; but could not kill him outright; becaufe he was 
refcued by hb friends. , The Epirots, elated with their 

Srince's viflory, and admirine his valour, broke into and 
iiperfed the Macedonian phalanx, and purfuing the fugi- 
tives, killed great numbers of themj and took five thouiand 
prifoners. 

This battle did not fo much excite the refentment and 
hatred of the Macedonians againil Pyrrhus £ot what they 
foffered, as it infpired them with an etteem of his abilities 
and admiration of his valour. This fumifhed.fubjedl of 
difcourfe to all who were witneiTes of his exploits, or were 
engaged agaiufl him in the action. For he recalled to their 
minds the countenance, the fwiftnefs, and motion of Alex« 
der the Great; in Pyrrhus they thought they faw the 
very image of his force and impetuofity. And while the 
ether kings reprelented that hero only in their purple robes, 
in the number of guards, the bend of the neck, and the 
lofty manner of fpeaking, the king of Epirus represented 
him in deeds of arms and perfonal achievements. And of 
his great fkill in ordering and drawing up an army, we 
iuve prooB in the writings he left behind hum. It is alfo 
faid, that Afttigonus, being afked, '* Who was the ^reateft 
*' general^" amwered, *f Pyrrhus would be, if he lived to 
'* be old/' Antigonos, indeed, fpoke only of the generaif 
of his time : but Hannibal (aid that of all the world had 
ever beheld, the firft in eenius and (kill was Pyrrhus, Scipio 
the fccond, and himfeli the third; as we huve writun in 

the 
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tke life of Scipio*. This was the only (cienct he applied 
himfelf to ; this was the fubje^l of his thoughts and con* 
veriation : for he coniidered it as a royal ftudy, and looked 
upon other arts as mere trifling amufements. And it is re-; 
ported that when he was aiked> ** Whether he thought * 
'* Python or Cscphiiias the beft mufician i*"* Polyfpcrchon/' 
faid he, ** is the general;" intimating that this was the 
only point which it became a king to inquire into or 
know. 

In the intercourfe of life he was mild and not eafily pro* 
roked« but ardent and quick to repay a kindnefs. For this 
reafon hewas.greatlyafEidtedatchedeathofu£ropus. ''His 
" friend," he faid, ^'had only paid the tribute to nature^ 
'""bat he blamed and reproached himfelf for putting off his 
'''acknowledgments, till, by.thefe delays, he had loil tbo 
'"opportunity of making any return. For thofe that owe 
•♦money, can pay it to the heirs of the deceaiied, but whea 
'"a return of kindnefles is not made to a perfoa in his life* 
•'lime, it grieves the heart that has any goodnefs and ho- 
" nour in it.V When foipe advifed him to banilh a certaia - 
ill-tongued Ambracian, who abufed him behind his back, 
'•Let the fellow ftay here," faid he, " and fpeak againft 
^'-me to a few, rather than ramble about, and give me a 
•••bad charader to all the world." And fome young men 
having taken great liberties with his character in their 
cups, and being afterwards brought to anfwer for it, he 
aiked them, ** Whether they really had faid fuch things V* 
"Wc did, firy ' anfwered one of them, " and (houtd have 
'"faid a great deal morei if we had had more wine."— ^ 
Upon which he laughed, and difmiiTed them* 

After the death of Antigone, he married feveral wives 
for the purpofes of intereft and power : namely, the daughter 
of Autoleon king of the Pseonians ; Bircenna, the daughter 
of Bardyllis king of the Illyrians ; and Lanafia, thedaughter 
of Agathocles of Syracufe, who brought him in dowry the 
ifle of Corcyra, which her father had taken. By Antigone 
he hada fon named Ptolemy ; by Lanadk'he had Alexander ; 
and by Birceniia,hisyoungeft ion Helenas* AH thefe princes 
had naturally a tara for war, and he quickened their 
B4 . martial ^ 

= • This is dlifinrently related in the life of Flaminios. There it i» - 
isid, that Hannibal placed Alexander firft| Pyrrhui fecond, and him* • 
MfthethinU. ' - 
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martial ardour by giiring them a fuitable education from 
their infancy. For it is faid, when he was aiked by one of 
them> who was yet a childj *^ To which of them he would 
'* leave his kingdom?** he faid, ** to him who has the 
** fharpell fword.'* This was very like that tragical le- 
gacy of G^dipus to his {ons. 

The fword's keen point th* inheritance IhaU part*. 

After the battle Py rrhus returned home diftinguifhed with 
glory, and ftill more elevated in his fentiments. The 
Epirots having given him on this occaiion the name of 
Eagle, he faid, " If lam an eagle, you have made me one; 
" for it is upon your arms, upon your wings, that I have 
" rifen fo high.** 

Soon after, having intelligence tha*t Demetrius lay 
dangeroufly ill, he fuddenly entered Macedoniaf, intend- 
ing only an inroad to pillage the country. But he was very 
near feizing the whole, and taking the kingdom without a 
blow. For he pulhcd forward as far as Kdeffa without 
meeting with any refiftance : on the contrary, many of the 
inhabitants repaired to his camp and joined him. The 
danger awaked Demetrius, and made him aft above his 
llrength. His friends too, and officers quickly aflembled 
a good body of troops, and moved forward with great fpi- 
rit and vigour againft Py rrhus. But as he came only with 
a delign to plunder, he 4id not fland to receive them. He 
loft however a confiderable number of men in his retreat, 
for the Macedonians harafl?d his rear all the way. 

Demetrius, though he had driven out Pyrrhus with fo 
much eafe, was far from flighting and defpidng him after- 
wards. But as he meditated great things, and had deter- 
mined to attempt the recovery of his paternal kingdom with 
an army of a hundred thoufand men, and five hundred fail 
of fhips, he thought it not prudent either to embroil him- 
felf with Pyrrhus, 6r to leave behind him fo dangerous a 
neighbour. And as he was not at leifure to contmue the 
war with him, he concluded a peace, that he might turn 
his arms with more fecurity againft the other kings J. 7*he 
defigns of Demetrius were foon difcovercd by this peace, 

and 

* PhenifllK of Buripidrt, yer. 68^ 

f In the third yearof the hundred and twenty-third olynpbdi CWft 
hundred and eighty-four years before Cbrift* 
} Sekucu»; P(olcmy> and Lyliinachtts* 
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and by the greatnefs of his preparations. The kings were 
alarmed^ and Tent ambailadors to Pyrrhus with letters, ex- 
prefling their aftonifhment, 'that he neglefted his oppor- 
tunity to make war upon Demetrius. They reprelented 
with how much eafe he might drive him out of Macedonia, 
thus engaged as he was in many troublefome enterprifes ; 
inftead of which, he waited till Demetrius had defpatched 
all his other affairs, and was grown fo much more powerful 
as to be able to bring the war to his own doors, and to put 
him under the ncccflity of fighting for the altars of his gods 
and the fepukhres ot his anceilors in Moloifia itfelf: and 
this too, when he had juil been deprived by Deme tins of > 
the ifle of Corcyra, together with his wife. For Lanafia 
having her complaints againll Pyrrhus, for paying more at- 
tention to his other wives, though barbarians, than to her, 
had retired to Corcyra ; and, wanting to marry another 
king, invited Demetrius to receive her hand, knowing him 
to be more inclined to marriage than any of the neighbour- 
ing princes. Accordingly he failed to the iiland, married 
Lanaflk, and left a garrifon in the city. 

The kings, at the fame time that they wrote thefe letters 
to Pyrrhus, took, the field themfelves to harafs Demetrius, 
who delayed his expedition, and continued his prepara- 
tions. PtolOmy put to fea with a great fleet, and drew off 
many of the Grecian cities. Lyfimachus entered the upper 
Macedonia from Thrace and ravaged the country. And 
Pyrrhus taking up arms at the fame time, marched againft 
Bercea, expeding that Demetrius would go to meet JLyfi^ 
machus, and leave the lower Macedonia unguarded; which 
fell out accordingly. . The night before he fet out, he 
dreamed that Alexander the Great called him, and that 
when he came to him, he found him iick in bed, but was 
received with many obliging expreilions of friendfhip, and 
a.promife of fudden affiftancc. Pyrrhus (aid, *' How can 
" you, fir, who are fick, be able to aflifl me ?" Alexander 
aniwered, *' I will do it with my name:" and, at the Tame 
time, he mounted a Niiaean horfe*, a^d feemed to lead the 
way. 

Pyrrhus, greatly encouraged by this vifion, advanced 
with the utmoil expedition, and having traverfed the inter- 
mediate 



* Nifsea was a proirince naar the Cafplan fea, whlbh Strabo tells us 
was fomout for its breed Qf hcrfes* Tb^ kings of Perfia ufed to pro* 
Ti4€ tbemfelyes (here» ST&^ft<^ Ub% >^ <« 
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mediate countriesj came before Beroea and took it. TJiere 
lie fixed his head-auarters> and reduced the other cities 
by his generals. Wnen Demetrius received intelligence of 
this, and perceived moreover, a fpiiit of mutiny amone 
the Macedonians in his camp, he w^s afraid to proceed 
farther, left, when they came in iight of a Macedonian 
prince, and one of an ilinflrious charader too, they ihould 
revolt to him. He, therefore, turned back, and led them 
againU Pyrrhus, who was a Ibranger, and the objed of their 
hatred. Upon his encamping near Bercea, many inhabi- 
tants of that place mixed with his foldiers, and highly ex- 
tolled Pyrrhus. They reprefented him as a man invincible 
in arms, of uncommon magnanimity, and one who treated 
thofe who fell into his hands with great gentleneis and 
humanity. There were alfo forae of Pyrrhus's emiifaries, 
who, pretending themfelves Macedonians, obferved to 
Demetrius's men, that then was the time to get free from 
his cruel yoke, and to embrace the interefts of Pyrrhus, who 
was a popular man and who loved a foldier. After this, 
the greateft part of the army was in a ferment, and they 
cail their eyes around for Pyrrhus. It happened that he 
was then without his helmet; but, recoUedine himfelf, 
he foon put it on again, and was immediately known by 
liis lofty plume and his creft of goat's horns*. Many of 
the Macedonians now ran to him, and begged him to 

five them the wordf ; while others crowned themfelves with 
ranches of oak, becaufe they faw them worn by his men. 
Some had even the confidence to tell Demetrius, that the 
moil prudent part he could take, would be to withdraw, 
and lay down die government. As he found the motions 
of the army agreeable to this fort of difcourfe, he was ter- 
rified and made off privately, difguifed in a mean cloak, 
and a common Macedonian hat. Pyrrhus, upon this, be- 
came mafter of the camp without ftriking a blow, and was 
proclaimed king of Macedonia. 

Lyfimachns made his appearance foon after, and, pre- 
tehding that he had contributed equally, to the flight of 

Demetrius^ 

* Alexander the Great is r^refented on his medals with fuchi a 
cred. The goat, Indeed, was the fymbol of the kingdom of Macedon. 
The prophet Daniel ufes it as fuch. The original of that fymbol may 
be found in Juflin. 

0fj»d«^» may fi^nify tJk vford^ bccaufo it helps to keep the fbldierf 
^j^eibcr. 
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Bemetnos, demanded his (hare of the kingdom. Pyrrhas^ 
as he thought himfelf not fufficientl v eftablifhed among Ihe 
Macedonians, but rather in a dubious (ituation, accepted 
the propofal ; and they divided the cities and provinces 
between them. This partition Teemed to be of fervice for 
theprefenty and prevented their going diredly to war ; 
hot, foon after, they found it the beginning of perpetual 
complaints and quarrels, inftead of a perfeA reconciliation. 
For how is it poflible that they whofe ambition is not to be 
terminated by feas and mountains and uninhabitable defertSf 
whofe thirfl of dominion is not to be confined by the bounds 
that part Europe and Afia, fhould, when \o near each 
other, and joined in one lot (it down contented, and ab- 
ilain from mutual injuries } undoubtedly they are always 
at war in their hearts, having; the feeds of perfidy and envy 
there. As for the names of Peace and War, they apply 
them occafionally, like money, to their ufe, not to the 
purpofes of juflice. And they ad with much more probity 
when they profe^edly make war, than when they fandify a 
ihort truce and cefifation of mutual injuries, with the names 
of juAice and friendfhip. Pyrrhus was a proof of this. 
For opp(^g Demetrius again, when his affairs began to be 
a little re-eflabliihed, and checking his power, which 
(tcmcd, to be recovering, as it were from a great illnefs, 
he marched to the afiiftance of the Grecians, and went in 
perfon to Athens. Hcafcended into the citadel, and facrificed 
to the goddefs ; after which he came down into the city 
the fame day, and thus addrefied the people: " I think 
" myfelf happy in this teftimony of the Kind regard of the 
** Athenians, and of the confidence they put in me ; I ad- 
•* vife them, hjiwever, as they tender 'their fafety, never 
'' to admit ancither king within their walls, but to fhu^ 
" their gates againft all that ftiall defire it*.'* 

Soon after this he concluded a peace with Demetrius : 
And yet Demetrius was no fooner paflfed into Afia, than 
Pyrrhus, at the inHigation of Lyfimachus, drew oiF TheflUly 
from its allegiance, and attacked his garrifons in Greece. 
He found, indeed, the Macedonians better fubjeds in time 
of war than in peace, befides that he himfelf was more fit 
for adtion than repofe. At lafl Demetrius being entirely 

defeated 

• The Athenians foQowcd his advlcei and drove out DemotciuVi 
girrifoo* 
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defeated in Sypa, Lyfimachus, who had nothing to fe^t 
from that quarter, nor any other affairs to engage himv 
immediately turned his forces again ft Pyrrhus, who lay in 
quarters at Edeffa. Upon his arrival, he fell upon one of 
the king's convoys, and took it, by. which he greatly dif- 
llrefled his troops for want of provifions. Befides this, he 
corrupted the principal Macedonians by his letters and 
emiflaries, reproaching them for choofing for their {ovc- 
reign a ftrangcr, whofe anceftors had always been fubjedt to 
the Macedonians, while they expelled the friends and 
companions of Alexander. As the majority liftened to 
thefe fuggeftions, Pyrrhus, fearing the event, withdrew 
with his Epirots and auxiliary forces, and fo loft Macedonia 
in the fame manner he had gained it. Kings, therefore, 
have no reafonto blame the people for changing forintereft, 
fmce in that they do but imitate their mafters, who are 
patterns of troachery and perfidioufncis,aiMwho think tha( 
man moft capable of ferving them, who pays the leaft re- 
gard to honefty. 

When Pyrrhus had thus retired into Epirus, and left 
Macedonia, he had a fair occafion given him by Fortune 
t J enjoy himfelf in quiet, and to govern his own kingdom 
in peace. But he was perfuaded, that neither to annoy 
others, nor to be anaoyed by them, was a life infufFerably 
languifhing and tedious. Like Achilles, he could not en-» - 
dure inaction : 

He pin*d in dull rqx}fe { hie heart indignant 

Bade the fcene change to war, to wounds, and de^b. . 

His anxiety for frelh employment was relieved as follows:. 
The Romans were then at war with the Tarentines. The 
latter were not able to fupport the difpute, and yet the bold, 
and turbulent harangues of their leaidin^ men would not . 
fufFer them to put an end to it. They reiolved, therefore, 
to call in Pyrrhus, and put their forces imder his command ; 
there being no other prince who had then fo much leifure, 
or was fo able a general. The oldeft and moft fenftble of 
the citizens opposed this meafure, but were overborne by 
the noife and violence of the multitude ; and when they faw 
this, they no longer attended the aftemblies. But there 
was a worthy man, named Meton, who, on the day that the 
decree vas to be ratified, after the people had taken their 
feats, came into the ailembly, with an air of intoxication,.. 
2 " having. 
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hmngt like perfons la that condition > t withered garland 
Upon }ds hcsid, a torch in his hand, and a woman playing 
on the flute before him. As no decoram can well be ob-* 
fcrved by a crowd of people in a free Hate, fome clapped 
their hands, others laaghed, but nobody pretended to Itop 
him. «On the contrary, they called upon the woman to 
play, and him to come forward and ling. Silence being 
made, he faid, ** Men of Tarentum, ye do extremely well 
" t« fuffer thofe who have a mind to it, to play and be 
" merry, while they ma*y ; and, if you are wife, you will 
•' all no^v enjoy the fame liberty : for you mutt have othep 
** boiinefs and another kind of life, when Pyrrhus once 
'* enters your city." This addrefs made a great imprelGon 
upon the Tarentines, and a whifper of alfent ran through 
the aflembly. But fome fearing that they iliould be deli- 
vered up to the Romans, if peace were made, reproached 
the people with fo tamely fuffering themfelves to be made 
a jeft of, :ind infuked by a drunkard ; and then turning 
upon Meton, they thrutt him out. The decree thus being 
con^med, they fent ambaiiadors tp Epirus, not only in 
the name of the Tarentines, but of the other Greeks in 
Italy^ with prefents to Pyrrhus, and orders to tell him» 
" That they wanted a general of ability and charadcr.— 
** As for troops, he would £nd a large fupply of them upon 
'* the fpot, from the Lucanians, the MefTapians, the Sam- 
" nites, and Tarentines, to the amount of twenty thoufand 
** horfe, and three hundred and fifty thoufand foot.*' 
Thefe promifes not only elevated Pyrrhus, but raifed in 
the Epirots a ftrong inclination to the war. 

There was then at the court of Pyrrhus, a Theflfalian 
named Cineas,'anian of found feiife, and who having been 
a difciple ofDcmofthenes, was the only orator of his time 
that prefented his hearers. with a lively image of tJie force 
and fprrit of that great matter. TJiis man had devoted 
himfelf to Pyrrhus, and in all the embaflies he was enh-^ 
ployed in, confirmed that faying of Euripides, 

The gates that Aecl excludcyrefittleffr eloquence ihall enter. 

This made Pyrrhus fay, *' That Cineas had gained^ him^ 
" more cities by his addrefs, tlian he had wonb} hisarmf :"^ 
and he continued to heap honours and employments upox\ 
him. Cineas now feeing Pyrrhus intent" upon his prepara- 
tions for Italy, took an opportunity, >vhcn he faw him at 

leifuj»e 
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leifure^ to draw him into the folio wing^ conver&tibn : - 
'' The Romaiis have the reputation of being excellent' 
'' foldiers, and have, the command of many warlike na- 
" tions ; if it pleafe Heaven that we conqner them, what- 
•* ufe, fir, fhall.we make of our.vidory?" ** Cineas/**" 
replied the king^, ** your queiftion ^nfwers it&lf. When .• 
*' the Romans are once fubdned, there is no town> whether. 
«' Greek or barbarian^ in all the country that will dare : 
** oppofe us; but we ihall immediately be mailers of all" 
" Italy, whofe greatnefs, power, and importance, no man'. 
*' knows better, than you/' Cineas, afterafhort paufe, » 
continued, '* But, after we have conquered luly, what*. 
'• fhall we do next, fir?" Pyrrhus, not yet perceiving his*- 
drift, replied, '* There is Sicily very near, and firetchejsi. 
*' out her arms to receive us, a fniitfol and populous ifland,-> 
" and eafy. to be taken. For Agathodes was. no fooner-- 
'^ gone, than fafkion- and anarchy prevailed among her- 
*' cities, and every thiag is kept in.confafion by .her tur- 
*' bulent demagogues." •* What you iayv my prince,**" 
fa id Cineas, ^* is very probable : but is the taking of Sicily^i - 
•* to conclude our expeditions i" «• Far from it," anfwered . 
Pyrrhus, '♦ for if Heaven grant us fuccefs in this, that fuc-. 
•' cefs ihall only be the prelude to greater things. Whor * 
*' can forbear Libya and Carthage, then withm reach h 
** which Agathocles, even when:^e fled in a dandeftine - 
** manner from Syracufe, and crofi'ed the fea with a few. 
'< fhips only, had almofi made himfelf mailer of. And*. 
*' when we have made fuch conquefts, who can j;>retend to ^ 
'* fay, that any. of our enemies, who. are now fo infolent^. 
" will think of refilling us?" " To be Aire," faidCineay, , 
*' they will not s^ for it is clear that fo much power wilh . 
** enable you to recover Macedonia, and to eilabiifh your-'i 
•* felf uncontefled fovereign of Greece. . Bui when we 
'' have conquered all, what are we to do then ?" Why. . 
•• then, my friend/* fiiid Pyrrhus, langhing, «' we will « 
*< take our eafe« and . drink: and be merry.'! Cineas*. 
having brought him thus far, replied, ** And what hin« • 
" ders U9 from drinkine and taking our eafe now, when i 
'^ we have already tho£ things in our hands^ at which . 
** we propofe to arrive through Teas of blood, thropgh in-r • 
^* finite toil's and dangers, through innumerable calamities- > 
5* wUch we mull botn caofe and fiiffcr V^^ 

Tkir^ 
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Thi« difcoQife of CineasgavePyrrhuspain^ but produced 
no reformation. He faw ue certain happinefs which he 
gave up, but was notable to forego the hopes that flattered 
his deiires. In the firft place, therefore, he fent Cineas to 
TarentUBt with three thonfand foot: from whence there 
arrived, fooft after, a great nnmber of galleys, tranfports, 
and iiat4>ottoraed boats, on board of which he put twenty 
e^phancs> three thoufand horfe, twenty thonfand foot, two 
thcMi^nd archers, and five hundred Aingers. When all 
was ready, he fet fail ; but as foon. as he was got into the 
midfl of the Ionian, he was attacked by a violent wind at 
north, which was unoiiial at that feaibn. The ftorm raged 
terribly, but by the ikill and extraordinary efforts of his 
pilots and mariners, his fhip made the Italian fhore, with 
uififtite labour and beyond all expedtation. The reil of 
the fleet could not hold their courle, but were difperfed far 
and wide. Some of the fhips were quite beaten off from 
the coaft of Italy, and driven into the Lybian and Sicilian 
fea : others, not being able to double -the cape of japygia> 
vrere evjBitaken by the aigbt ;. andj a ereat and boifterous 
iea driving them upon a difficult and rocky fhore, they 
were all ia the utmoil diftrefs. The king's fhip, indeed, 
by its iize and' fbrength, reiilked the force of the waves, 
while the wind blew from the fea : but that coming about, 
and. bio wing diredUy from the fhore, the fhip, as fhe flood 
with her head againft it, was in danger of opening by the 
fbocks fhe received. And yet to be driven off again into a 
tempeftuotts fea, while the wind continually fhifted from 
point to point, feemed the mofl dreadful cafe of all. In 
this extreniity Pyrrhus threw himfeif overboard, and was 
dnmediateiy followed by his friends and guards, who flrove 
which ihould give him the beil aififlance. But the darknefs 
of the night, and the roaring and refiiUnce of the waves, 
which beat upon the fhore, and were driven back with 
tqual violence, rendered it extremely dilficult to fave him. 
At iafl, by day-break the wind being confiderably fallen^ 
with nuich trouble hcgot afhore, j^reatly weakened in bodv» 
but with a ftreagtii and firmneu^of mind which bravely 
combat^ the- diflrefs.^ ^At the fame time the Meiiapians, 
on wbofe<oait he was caft, ran down to ^ive them all the 
fiaccoar in th^ir power. They alfo met with fome other of 
his veiTels that had weathered the ftorm, in which were a 
fiiiall number of horfe, not quite two thoufand foot, and 

(n. o» X794*) two 
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two elephants. With thcfe Pyrrhus marched to Taren- 
tum. 

When Cineas was informed of this, he drew out his 
forces, and went to meet him. Pyrrhus, upon his arrival 
at J'arentum, did not choofe to have recourfe to con;puliion 
at iirft, nor to do any thing againll the inclination oi the 
inhabitants, till his ihips were fafe arrived, and the greateft 
part of his forces colieded. But, after this, feeing the 
Tarentines, fo far from being in a. condition to defend 
others, that they would not even defend themfelves, Except 
they were driven to it by neceiiky ; and that they ute ftill 
at home, and fpcnt their time about the baths or in feafling 
and idle talk, as expecting that he would fight for them ; 
he Ihut up the places uf exercife and the walks, where they 
ufed, as they fauntercd along, to conduct the war with 
words. He alfo put a flop to their unfcalbnabie entertain- 
ments, revels, and diverfions. Inflead of tliefe, he called 
them to arms, and in his mufters and reviews was fevere 
and inexorable : fo that many of them quitted the place i 
for being unaccuilomed to be under command* they called 
that a ilavery which was not a life of pleafure. 

He now received intelligence that Laevinus, the Roraaa 
conful, was coming againil him with a great army, and 
ravaging Lucania by the way. And though the confede- 
rates vvere not come up, yet looking upon it as a difgracc 
to fit ftill and fee the enemy approach ilill nearvr, he took 
the field with the troops he had. But firil he fent a herald 
to the Romans, with propofals, before they came to ex- 
tremities to terminate their differences amicably with the 
Greeks in Italy, by taking him for the mediator and um- 
pire. Laevinus anfwered, *' That the Romans neither 
•' accepted Pyrrhus as a mediator, nor feared him as an 
** enemy." Whereupon, he marched forward, and en- 
camped upon the plain between the cities of Pandofia and 
Heraclea : and having notice that the Romans were near, 
and lay on the other hde of the river Siris, he rode up to 
the river to take a view of them. Wlien he faw the order 
of their troops, the appointment of their watches, and the 
regularity of their whole encampment, he was flruck with 
admiration,: and faid to a friend who was by» *' Megacles, 
'' the difpofition of thefe barbarians has nothing of the 
^' barbarian in it ; we fhall fee wl\ether the reft will anfwer 
f* it." He aow became £6Ucitoas &r 4jie event, and de<. 

r termining 
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termining to wait for the allies, fet a guard upon the river, 
to oppofe the Romans, if they fhoald endeavour to pafs it. 
The Romans^ -on their part, hadening to prevent the coining 
up of thofe forces which he had rcfolvtd to wait I'or, at- 
tempted the paffage. The infantry cook to the fords, and 
the cavalry got over wherever they could : fo that the 
Greeks were afraid of being furrounded, and retreated to 
their main body. 

Pyrrlius, greatly concerned at this, ordered his foot- 
oihcers to draw up the forces, and to iland to their arms; 
while he advanced with the horfe, who were about three 
thoufandj in hopes of finding the Romans yet bufied in the 
paflage, and difperfed without any order. But when he 
faw a great number of (hieids glittering above the water, 
and the horfe prefer ving their ranks as they palled, he cloi'ed 
his own ranks and began the attack. Befide his being 
diftinguiihed by the beauty and luilre of his arms, which 
were of very curious fabric, he performed adts of valour 
worthy the great reputation he had acquired. For, though 
he. expaCed his p«r(<>n in the h ott ei l of th« •Rgagcnent, and' 
charged with the greateft vigour, he was never in the leaft 
difturbed, nor loft iiis pretence of mind ; but ^ave his 
orders as coolly as if he had been out of the adion, and 
moved to this fide or that as occafion- required, to fupport 
his men where he faw them maintaining an unequal fight. 

Leonatus of Macedon obferved an Italian horfeman very- 
intent upon Pyrrhus, changing his poft as he did, and re-, 
guiated all his motions by his. Whereupon he rode up, 
and faid to him, " Do you fee, fir, that barbarian upoa 
*' the black horfe with white feet ? he feems to meditate 
'^ fome great and dreadful deiign. . He keeps you in his 
** eye ; full of fire and fpirit, he (ingles you out, and takes 
" no notice of any body elfe. Therefore be on your guard 
*• againfl him." Pyrrhus anfwcred, ** It is impotftble, 
** Leonatus, to avoid our deiliny . But neither this nor any 
*' other Italian fhall have much fatisfadion in engaging. 
•* with me.*' While they were yet fpeaking, the Italian 
levelled his ^ear, and fpurred his horfe. againft Pyrrhus. 
He. miffed the king, but jun his horfe through, as Leonatus 
did the Italian's the fame moment, fo that both horfes fell 
together. Pyrrhus was carried off by his friends who ga- 
thered round him, and killed the Italian, who fought to the 
very 1^.. TJmbnivc nun hftd the command of a troop of 

horfe; 
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Irarfe ; Ferentum was the place of ids births and his name 
Oplacus. 

This made Pyrrhas more cautious. And now feeing 
his cavalry give ground^ he fent his infantry orders to ad- 
vance> and formed them as foon as they came np. Then 
giving his robe and his arms to Megacles one of his friends, 
he dilguifed himfelf in his, and proceeded to the charge. 
The Romans received him with great firmnefs, and the 
iuccefs of the battle remained long undecided. It is even 
iaid, that each army was broken and g^ve way feven times, 
and rallied as often. He changed his arms very feafonably, 
for that faved his life ;• but at the fame time it had nearly 
ruined his affairs, and loft, him the victory. Many aimed 
at Megacles ; but the man who firft wounded him and: 
brought him to the ground, was named Dexous. Dexoua 
feized his helmet and his robe, and rode up to Lasvinus, 
ihewing the fpoils, and crying out that he hadflainPyrrhus. 
The fpoils being pa (Ted from rank to rank, as it were in 
triumph, the Roman army (houted for joy, while that of 
the Greeks was ftmck with grief and conftcrnatlon. THw^ 
held till Pyrrhus, apprifed of what had happened, rode 
about the army uncovered, ftretching out his hand to his 
foldiers, and giving them t6 know him by his voice. At 
laft the Romans were worfted, chiefly by means of the 
elephants. For the horfes, before they came near them, 
were frightened, and ran back with their riders ; and 
Pyrrhus commanding his TheiTalian cavalry to fall apoiv> 
them while in this diforder, they were routed with great 
ilaoghter. Dionyfius writes, that near fifteen thoufand 
Homans fell in this battte ; but Hieronymus makes the 
number only feven thoufand.. On Pyrrhus's fide, Dioivy- 
fius fays, there were thirteeiv thoufand killed ; Hieronymua 
not quite four thoufand. Among thefe, however, were 
the moft valuable of his friends and officers, whofe fervicet 
he had made great ufe of, and in whom he had|^aced the 
Jiigheft confidence*. 

Pyrrhus immediately entered the Roman camp, which' 
he found deferted. He gained over many cities which had' 
been in alliance with Rome, and laid.wafte the territories 
of others. Nay, he advanced to within thirt]r*feven miles^ 
of Rome itfelf* The Lucanians and the Samnites joined^ 
him after the battle, and were reproved for their delay ; 
but it waa plain that iie was greatlyelevated^uid ddightedy 

with. 
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with having defeated fo powerful an army of Romans with 
the afllilance of the Tarentines only. 

The Romans* on this oecaiion* did not take the com- 
mand from Laevinas, though Caius Fabricius is reported 
to have faid, ** That the Romans were not overcome by 
•* the Epirots, bat Laevinus by Pyrrhus :** intimating, 
that the defeat was owbg to the inferiority of the ecneral, 
not of his- troops. Then raiiing new levies, filling up 
their legions, aad talking in a lofty and menacing tone 
about the war, they ^ruck Pyrrhus with amazement. He 
thought proper, therefore, to fend an embaffy to them firil, 
to try whether they were difpofed to peace ; being fatif- 
fied that to take the city, and make an abfolute conqueil, 
was an undertaking of too much difficulty to be effeded 
by fuch an army as his was at that time ; whereas if he 
could bring them to terms of accommodation, and con- 
•elude a peace with them, it would be very glorious for 
him after fuch a vidlory. 

Cineas, who was fent with this commiflton, applied to 
the great men/ and fent them and their wives prefents in 
his maker's name. But they all refufed them ; the women 
as well as the men declaring, '* That when Rome had 
*' publicly ratified a treaty with the king, they fhould then 
** on their parts be ready to give him every mark of their 
" friendihip and refpedl." And though Cineas made a 
VjBry engaging fpeech to the fenate, and ufed many argu- 
ments to induce them to clofe with hbi, yet they lent not 
a willing ear to his propofitions, notwithilanding that 
Pyrrhus offered to reftore without ranfom the prifoners he 
had mad^ in the battle, and promifed to aifiil them in the 
conqueft of Italy, defiring nothing in return but their 
friendihip for himfelf, and fecdtity for the Tarentines. 
Some, indeed, feemed inclined to peace, ursine that they 
hjjid already loft a great battle, and had a ftillgreater to 
exot€t, fince Pyrrhus was joined by feveral nations in Italy. 
There was then an illuilnous Roman/ Appius Claudius by 
name, who, on account of his great age and the lofs of his 
%ht, had decl'ined all attendance to public bufmefs. But 
T^fp he-heard of the embafly from Pyrrhus, and the report 
f^eyailedttiat the fenate was going to vote for the peace, he 
cpnjd not CGOsain himfelf, but ordered his fervants to take 
him up, ana carry him in his chair through the forum to 
xhe fenate4ioufe. When he was brought to the door, his 
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fons and fons-in-Iaw received him, and led him into the 
fenate. A refpeclful filence was obferved by the whole 
hjody on his appearance ; and he delivered his fentimcnts 
in the following terms : *' Hitherto 1 have regarded ray 
•' blindnefs as a misfortune, but now, Romans, I wiih 1 
*' had been as deaf as I am blind. For then I fhould not 
V have/heard of your Ihameful counfels and decrees fo 
" ruinous to the glory of Rome. Where now are your 
'* fpeechcs io much echoed about the world, that if Alex- 
" andcr the Great had come into Italy, when we were 
*' young, and your fathers in the vigour of their age, he 
*' would not now be celebrated as invincible, but either 
"by his flight or his fall would have added to the glory 
'* of Rome ? you now fhew the vanity and folly of that 
'* boaft, while you dread the Chaonians and Moloflians, 
" who were ever a prey to the Macedonians, and tremble 
*' at the name of Pyrrhus, who has all his life been paying 
*' his court to one of the guards of that Alexander. At 
*' prefent he wanders about Italy, not fo much to fuccour 
*' the Greeks here, as to avoid his enemies at home ; and 
" he promifes to procure us the empire of this country 
*' with thofe forces, which could not enable him to keep a 
*^ fmall part of Macedonia. Do not expeft, then, to gtt 
'' rid of him, by entering into alliance with him. That 
" ftep will only open a door to many invaders. For who 
*' is there that will not defpife you, and think you an eafy 
" congueft, if Pyrrhus not only cfcapes unpuniihed for 
*' his infolence, but gains the Tarentines and Samnites« 
" as a reward for infulting the Romans.** 

Appius had no fooner done fpeaking, than they voted 
imanimoufly for the war^and difmiffed Cineas with this 
anfwer, *' That when Pyrrhus had quitted Italy, they 
*' would enter upon a treaty of friendship and alliance 
*' with him, if he defired it: but while he continued there 
*' in a hoflileniannerj they would profecute the war againft 
" him \v ith rl\ their force, tlioagh he fhould have defeated! 
•' a thoufand La^vinus's. 

It i» faid, thiit Cineas, while he was upon this bufmefs, 
took great pains to obfetve the manners of the Romans, 
and to examine into the nature of their government. 
And when he hid learned what hedcfir«d by' converging 
with their grctit men, he made a faithful report of rili ta 
Pyrrhus r «ad toid hi mi among the reit, " That the fenate 
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'^ appeared to Jiim an aiTembly of kings ; and as to the 
** people^ they were fo numerous, that he was afraid he 
*' had to "do with a Lernxan hydra.*' For the Conful had 
already an army on foot twice as large as the former, and 
had left multitudes behind in Rome of a proper age for 
eniifling, and fufHcient to form many fuch armies. 

After this, Fabricius came ambiuTador to Pyrrhus to 
treat about the ranfom and exchange of prifones. Fabri- 
cius, as Cineas informed Pyrrhus, was highly valued by 
the Romans for his probity and martial abilities, but he 
was extremely poor. Pyrrhus received him with particular 
diHin^ion, and privately offered him gold; not for any 
bafe purpofe ; but he begged him to accept of it as a pledge 
of fnendChip and hofpitality. Fabricius refufmg the pre- 
fent, Pyrrhus preflcd him no farther: but the next da/ 
wanting to furprife him, and knowing that he had never 
feen an elephant4 he ordered the biggefl he had, to be 
armed and placed behind a curtain in the room where they 
were to be in conference. Accordingly this was done, and 
upon a fign given, the curtain drawn; and the elephant 
raifing kis trunk over the head of Fabricius, made a horrid 
and frightful noife. Fabricius turned about without being 
in the leaft difcompofed, and faid to Pyrrhus fmiling, 
** Neither your gold yefterday, nor your beaft to-day, has 
** made any impreffion upon me." 

In the evening, the converfation at table turned upon 
many fubjecls, but chiefly upon Greece and the Grecian 
philofophers. This led Cineas to mention Epicurus*, and 
to give fome account of the opinions of his fed concerning 
the gods and civil government. He faid, they placed the 
chief happinefs of man in pleafure, and avoided all concern 
in the admiaiftration of aftairs as the bane of a happy life ; 
and that they attributed to the Deity neither benevolence 
nor anger, but maintained, that, far removed from the 
care of human affairs, he pailed his time in eafe and inac- 
tivity, and was totally immerfed in pleafure. While he 
was yet fpeaking, Fabricius cried out, " O heavens', may 
" Pyrrhus and the Samnites adopt thefe opinions as long 
•' as they are at war with the Romans!" Pyrrhus ad- 
miring the noble fentiments and principles of Fabricius, 



• Epicurus was then living. The doArlnes of th-it philofopher were 
Sreatly in vogue in Rome, juxl beibr« the ruin of the commonwealth. 
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was more defirous than ever of eftablifhing a friendfiiip 
with Roine> inftead of continuing the war. And taking 
Fabricius afide, he preffed him to mediate a peace, and 
then go and fettle at his court, where he ihould oe his moft 
intimate companion, and the chief of his generals. Fa- 
bricius anfwered in a low voice, ♦' That, fir, would be no 
*' advantage to you : for thofe who now honour and ad- 
'^ mire you, fhould they once have experience of me, 
•' would rather choofe to be governed by me than you.'* 
Such was the charader of Fabricius. 

Pyrrhus, far from being offended at this anfwer, or 
taking it like a tyrant, made his friends acquainted with 
the magnanimity of Fabricius, and entrufted the prifoners 
to him only, on condition that if the fenate did not agree 
to a peace, they ihould be fent back, after they had em- 
braced their relations, and celebrated the Saturnalia. 

After this, Fabricius being conful *, an unknown perfbn 
came to his camp with a letter from the king's phyfician^ 
who offered to uke off Pyrrhus by poifon, and lo end t)]« 
war without any farther hazard to tlie Romans, provided 
that they eave him a proper compenfation for his fervices. 
Fabricius detefted the man's villamy ; and, having brought 
his colleague into the fame fentiments, fent defpatches to 
Pyrrhus without lofing a moment's time, to caution him 
againfl the treafon. The letter ran thus : 

'^ Caius Fabricius and Quintus iEmilius, confuls, to 
" king Pyrrhus, health. 

" It appears that you judge very ill both of your friends 
'* and enemies. For you will find by this letter which was 
'' fent to us, that you are at war with men of virtue and 
'^ honour, and truA knaves and villains. Nor is it out of 
" kindnefs that we give you this information ; but we do 
" it, UH your death ihould bring a difgrace upon us, and 
*' we fhould feem to have put a period to the war by 
•' treachery, when we could not do it by valour." 

Pyrrhus having read the letter, and detedted the treafon, 
punifhed the phyfician; and, to fhew his crratitude to 
Fabricius and the Romans, he delivered up the prifoners 
without ranfom, and fentCineas again tonegociate apeace. 
The Romans, unwilling to receive a favour from an enemy^ 
or a reward for not confenting to an ill thing, did indeed 
receive the prifoners at his hands, but fent mm an equal 

numoer 
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amber t>f Tareatines and Samaites. As to peace and 
rijniihip* they w^oald not hear any prapolals about ic^ 
ill Pyrrhus ihoald have laid down his arms, drawn Jiis 
orces oat of Italy> and returned to i^pirus ia the fame 
[lips in which he came. 

His adairs now reqalring another battle, he aflbmblcd 
lis army, and marched oni attacked tiie Romans ne.ir 
llfcuium. The gro-^nd was very rough and uneven^ and 
mar thy * alfo towards the river, fo uut it was extremely 
inconvenient for the cavalry, andijuite prevented the ele- 
uiants from acting with the infaniry. tor this reafon he 
lad a great number of men killed and wounded, and might 
liave been entirely defeated, had not Ai2;ht put an end to 
lie battle. Next day, contriving, by an ad of general- 
!hip, to engage upon even ground, where his elephants 
night come at the enemy, he leizei ia time tnat diiiicalt 
poll where they fought the day before. Then he planted 
I number of archers and (lingers amonj; his elephants ; 
thickened his other ranks ; and moved £)rward in good 
order, though wich great force and impctaoiicy againft 
the Romans. 

The Romans, wh6 had not now the advantage of ground 
for attacking and retreat mg ab uiey pieal'ed, wereobiiged 
to fight upon the plain man to m^n. i hey haflened to 
break the enemy's mf^ntry, before the elephants came up, 
and made prodigious elt'orts widi their (words againft tiie 
pikes ; not regarding tiieinfeives or the woands tJiey re- 
ceived, but only looking Wiiere they might ftrike ana lluy. 
After a li>ng diipuie> however, tne Kom-ins were forced 10 
give way ; which they did hrii whiire i^yrrhus fought in 
peribn j for tney could not refill the f ry of his attack. 
Indeed, it was the force and weight of the' elephants wnich 
put th^m xjuite to the rout* . I'ne Roman valour being of 
ao uie agamft thofe £erce creatures, the troops thougiu it 
wiler to give way, as to an overwhelming torrent or ^n 
earthquake, than to fall in a fmitleis oppoiition, wh;.'n i.it y 
could gain no advantage, though they lu;iered the great: ;t 
extremities. And thjy had not far to fly befoi e they gum-^d 
their camp. Hieronymus fays the Ko-n in . loft Ux thouiand 
men in the adion, and Pyrrhus, according to tne account 

in 
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in his own Commentaries, loft three thoufand five hundred. 
Neverthelefs, Dionyfius ^oes not tell us, that there were 
two battles at Afculum, nor that it was clear that the Ro- 
mans were defeated ; but that the adion lafted till fun-fet, 
and then the combatants parted unwillingly, Pyrrhus being 
wounded in the arm with a javelin, and theSamnites having 
plundered his baggage ; and that the number of the flain, 
countine the lofs on both fides,' amounted to above fifteen 
thoufand men. When they had ail quitted the field, and 
Pyrrhus was congratulated on the vidlory, he faid, " Such 
** another v'l^ory, and we are undone." For he had loft 
great part of the forces which he brought with him, and 
all his friends and officers, except a very fmall number. 
He had no others to fend for, to fupply their place, and 
he found his confederates here very cold and fpiritlefs. 
Whereas the Romans, filled up their legions with eafe and 
jdefpatch, from an inexhauftible fountain which they had 
at home j and their defeats were fo far from difcouraging 
them, that indignation gave them frefh ftrength and ardour 
for the war. 

Amidft thefe difficulties, new hopes, as vain as the former, 
offered themfelves to Pyrrhus, and eaterprifes which dif- 
tradled him in the choice. On one fide, ambaffadors came 
from Sicily, who propofed to put Syracufe, Agri^entum, 
and the city of the Leontines in his hands, and defired 
him to drive the Carthaginians out of the ifland, and free 
it from tyrants ; and on the other fide, news was brought 
him from Greece, that Ptolemy Ceraunus was flain in 
battle by the Gauls, and that this would be a feafonatjle 
junfture for him to offer himfelf to the Macedonians who 
wanted a king *. On this occafion he complained greatly 
of fortune, for offering him two fuch glorious opportunities 
of adion at once : and, aflii«5led to think that in embracing 
one, he muft neceflarily give up the other, he was a long 
time perplexed and doubtiul which to fix upon. At la3 
the expedition to Sicily appearing to iiim the more iin- 
portant, by reafon of its nearnefs to Africa, he determined 
to go thither, and immediately defpatched Cineas before 

him, 

♦ Ptolemy Ceraunus was flain three years before, durln*; the conCu- 
la'e of Ljevinus. After him the Mi:C-jdonian» had f.vcral kings' in 
•ulck fucceflTion. All, therefore, thAt the letters could import, n.uii 
be, that the Macedonians would prefer P)rrhus to Anii^cnus, >fvho at 
preftnt was in pofllflicn. 
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him, according to cuftom, to treat with the cities in his 
behalf. He placed, however, a ftrong garrifon in Ta- 
Kntum, notwithftanding the femonftrances of the people ; 
who infifted that he fhould either fulfil the purpofe he came 
for, by ftaying to aflift them effeftually in the Roman war, 
or, if he would be gone, to leave their city as he found it. 
.But he gave them alevere anfwer, ordered them to be quiet 
and wait his time, and fo fet fail. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he found every thing difpofeJ 

agreeably tohtS'hopes. The cities readily put themielves 

•:in his hands : and wherever force was neceflary, nothing 

at firft made any conlidcrablc rcfiftance to his arms. But 

-with thirty thoufand foot, two thoufand five hundred horfe, 

and two hundred fail of (hips, he advanced againft ihi 

.Carthaginians, drove them before him, and ruined their 

province. Eryx was the flrongeft city in thofc parts, and 

ahc beft provided with men for its defence; yet he refolved 

' to take it by ftorm. As foon as his army was in readinefs 

to give the aflault, he armed himfclf at all points ; and, 

advancing towards the wails, made a vow to Hercules of 

r games and facrifices in acknowledgment of the viftory, if 

m that day's adlion he fliould diftinguifh himfelf before the 

> Greeks in Sicily ,.in a manner that became his great defcent 

and Jiis fortunes. Then he ordered the fignal to be given 

by found of trurppet; and having driven the barbarians 

:from the walls with his miifive weapons, he planted the 

fcaling-ladders, and was himfelf the firft that mounted. 

There he was attacked by a crowd of enemies, feme of 
whom he drove ;back, others he pufhed down from the 
^^'all on both fides ; but the greatell part he flew with his 
fword, fo that there was quite a rampart of dead bodies 
around>him. In the mean time he himfelf received not 
the leaft harm, but appeared to his enemies in the aweful 
charader of fomc fuperior being ; fliewing on this occafion, 
that Homer fpoke with judgment and knowledge, when he 
reprefented valour as the only' virtue which difcovers a 
divine energy, and thofe enthufiaftic tranfports which raife 
a man above himfelf. When the city was taken, he offered 
a magnificent facrifice to Hercules, and exhibited a variety 
of fliews and games. 

Of all the barbarians, thofe about MefTena, who were 

called Mamertines, gave the Greeks the moil trouble, and 

had fubjcde,d many of them to tribute. They were a 

C 2 numerous 
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.numerous and warlike people, and thepce had the appelia- 
,tion of Mauierdnes, which in die Latin tongue figniiies 
martial. But Pyrrhus ieized the colie.dors cf tae tribute* 
and put them to death; ana having defeated the Mamerxines 
in a iet battle* he deltroyed many of their llrong hoids. , 

Xhe Carthaginians were now .inclined to peac^e, and 
offered, him boiA money and fhips, on condition that he 

f ranted them his f^iendihip. £ut, having f<trtDerproipe£l^A 
e made anfwer, that there was only one way to peace aiid 
frienaihip> which was>' for the. Carthaginians to evacuate 
Sicily^ and make the JLybian ieajthe baundary betwe^ . 

f.them and the Qrctks. Ixlated with profperity and his 
preibnt ftrengthy he thought of nothing but.purfuing the 
liopes which hril drew him into &cily. 

Kis hrlt objeiA now was Africa* He had vefTels enough 
for his purpofe, but -he wanted mariners. And in 3it 
colleding of them he wa&iar.from proceeding with lenity 
and moderation :^x)a the contrary,, he carried it to the cities 
with a high hand and with great rigour, feconding his 

•<>rders for a fupply with force« and fevereiy clia^ifing thofe 
who diirob<;yed tiieip. .This wa& not the condud which he 

Jiad obferved at £rlt t ! for then he was eracious and affable 
to an extreme, pUced an. entire confidence in the people;* 

,jind avoided giving them the leaA. uneaiinefs. By theic 
means he tia^d gained their hearts. But now turning from . 

> popular prjuAce.in.to a tyrant* his aufterity drew upon him 
the imputation both of ingrantude and perfidioufnefk* 
Nec^iiity* hQv/j^vgr^ obliged them to furniihhim with what 
he demanded, though the^ were little^ifpofejd to it. But 
w.h.a chieiiy ajien^ted their aifedtions* was nis behaviour to 
1 nonon andSoflra^us* twoperigns of thegreatefl authority 

in oyr^caie. i heie were^he men who ikril invited him 
inco oiciiy* who.up^n his arrival immediately put their 
ciiy in his hands,' and wjiojiad been the principal in^u- 
xn<.'nts of me gr at things he had done in tiie iHand. Yet 
his fufpicionb would neither let him take them with him> 
nor ie.^ve them benind him* 3oflratns took the alarm and 

ftd. Whereupon Xhonon was feizcd by Pyrrhus* who 

.alleged that he was an accomplice with Softratus* and put 
him kO death. Then his affairs r^n to ruin, not gradually 

and bv little ai^d littje* but all. at once. And the violent 

jiatied which the cities conceived .for him, led ibme.of 

iheiutojoiatheCfUthaginians^and otiicrs UieMarmertines. 

While 



While he thus &w nothing aroanJ him but cabals, feditions, 
nd infurre^ons, he received letters from theSamnite& .^iid 
l^irentines, who being quite driven' out of the field, and ' 
witn difficulty defending themfeives within their walis«' 
begged his afiiftance. This afl^rded a hanii'ome pretence 
Ibr nis departure, without it< being caliea a Aight and »n 
ablolute giving up his affairs in Siciiy But the crutii was, 
that no longer being able to hold the ifland, he quitted it, 
Jike a (bftttered ihip, and threw himielf again into Italy. 
It b reported, that, as he failed'away; ne looked back upun 
the ifle, and faid to-thofe about him, " Wiiat a iieid we 
•♦leave the Carthaginians and Romans to exercife their' 
**arms in!** and his conjedture was foon after verified. 

The barbarians- rdi'e againil him as he let fail ; and being 
attacked by the Carthaginians' on his paiTage, he loll many 
of his fl\ips : with the remainder he gained the Italian Ihore. 
T-hc Mamertinesy to the number often thouiand, had got ' 
thither before him 5 and, though they were afraid tocome 
to a pitched battle, yet they attacked and harafl'ed Jiim in 
the aifiicult paiTes, and put his whole army, in diforder. 
He loft two elephants, and a confidetable part of his rear 
was cut in pieces; But he immediately pufhed from the 
van to their aflillance, and rifked his perfon in the boldeil 
manner, againft men trained by long prafUce to war, who 
iblight witn a fpirit of refentment. In this difpute he re- 
ceived a wound in the head, which forced him to retire a 
little out of the battle, and animated the enemy ft ill more* 
One of them, therefore, who was diftinguifhed both by 
his fizc and arms, advanced before the lines, and v.ith a 
loud voice called upon him to come forth if he was alive. 
Pyrrhns incenfed at this, returned with his guards, and, 
with a vilage fo fierce with anger, and fo belincared with 
blood, that it was dreadful to look upon, made his way 
throughhis battalions, notwithftanding their remonftrances. 
Thus rulhing upoii the barbarian, he prevented his blow, 
and gave him fuch a ftroke on the head with his fword, 
that, with the ftrength of his arm, and the excellent temper 
of the weapon, he cleaved him quite down, and in one 
moment the parts fell afunder. The achievement ftopped 
the courfe of the barbarians, who were ftruck with admira- 
tion and amazement at Pyrrhus, as at a fuperior being. 
He made the reft of his march, therefore, without dif- 
turbancp, and arrived at Tarentum with twenty thoufand 
C 3 foot 
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foot and three thoufand horfe. Then taking with '1dm the ' 
heft troops that he found there, he advanced immediately, 
againft the Romans, who were encamped in the country 
of the Samnites; 

The affairs of the Samnites were run ,to ruin, and their • 
fpirits funk, becaufe they had been beaten in feverai battles 
by the Romans. There remained alfo in their hearts fome« 
refentment againft Pyrrhus on account of his leaving them 
to go to Sicily, fo that few of them repaired to his ftandard* 
The forces that he had, he diyided into two bodies, one of 
which he detached intoLucania, to keep one of tlie confuls* 
employed, and hinder him from aftifting his colleague : 
with the other corps he marched in perfon againft the other 
conful Manius Curius, who lay fafely entrenched near the 
city of Beneventum, and declined fighting, as well in*' 
cxpedation of the Juccours from Lucania, as on account 
of his being deterred from adion by the augurs and footh* 
layers, 

Pyrrhus haftening to attack him before he could be join- 
ed by his eolleague, took the choiceft of his troops and': 
the mo'ft warlike of his elephants, and pufhed forward u, 
the night to furprife his camp. But as' he had a long cir- 
cuit to take, and the roads were entangled with trees and 
bufhes, his lights failed, and numbers of his men lift 
their way. I'hus the night efcaped. At day-break he 
was difcovered by the enemy defcending from the heights^ 
which caufed no fmall diforder in their camp. Manitts, 
however > finding the facrifices aufpicious, and the time 
prefliQg, iflued out of his trenches, attacked the vanguard, 
of the enemy, and put them to flight. This fpread a 
conftcrnation through their whole army, fo that many of 
them were killed, and fome of the elephants taken^ On 
the other hand, the fuccefs led Manius to try a pitched 
battle. Engaging, therefore, in the open fieid, one of. 
his wings defeated, that of the enemy's; but the other was 
borne down by the elephants, and driven back to the 
trenches. In this exigency he called for thofe troops that 
were left to guard the camp, who were all frefh men and 
well-armed. Thefe, as they defccnded from their advan- 
tageous fituation, pierced the elephants with their javelins, 
and forced them to turn their backs ; and thofe creatures 
rufhing upon their own battalions, threw them into the 

greateft 
* Aulus Ccmelius Lentulus. 
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grcateS confaiion and diforder. This put the victory in 
5ie hands of the Romans, and empire together with the 
vidory. For, by the courage exerted and the great ac- 
tions performed this day, they acquired a loftinefs of fen- 
timent, an enlargement of power, with the reputation of 
being invincible, which foon gained them all Italy, and 
Sicily a little after. 

Thus Pyrrhus fell from his hopes of Italy and Sicily, 
aftei* he had wafted fix years in thefe expeditions. It is 
true, he was not fuccefsful ; but amidft all his defeats he 
preferved his courage unconquerable, and was reputed to 
excel, in military experience and perfonal prowefs, all the 
princes of his time. But what he gained by his aqhieve- 
inents, he loft by vain hopes ; his defire of fomething ab- 
fent, never fufi^ered him eftedlually to perfevere in a prefent 
purfuit. Hence it was that Antigonu.. cdmpared Jiim to a 
gamefter, who m^es many good throws at dice, but knows 
not how to -make the beft of his game. 

He returned to £pirus with eight thoufand foot and five 
hundred horfe; but not having funds to maintain them, he 
fbttghrfOT a war which might anfwer that end. And being 
ji^ned byaioiy cfl.GllliS;. he threw Mmfdf into Mac<B- 
denia, where Antigonus the fon of Demetrius reigned at 
that time. His defign was only to pillage and carry off 
bdoty ; but having taken many cities, and drawn over two 
tiicmlknd of Antigonus's men, he enlarged his views, and 
Biarched agAinft the. king... Coming up with him in a 
narrow pals, he jut his whole army in' diforder. The 
Gaols, however, who compofed Antigonus's rear, being 
a numerous body, made a gallant refiftance. The difpute 
•as fharp, but at laft moft of them were cut in pieces ; 
and they who had the charge of the elephants, being fur- 
rounded, delivered up both themfelves and the beafts. 
After fo great an advantage, Pyrrhus following his for- - 
tone rather than any rational plan, pufhed againft the 
Macedonian phalanx, now ftruck with terror and confu- 
iiDn at their lofs. . And perceiving that they refufed to 
cngap^e with him, he ftretchcd out his hand to their com- 
snanoers and other olHcers, at the fame time calling them 
all by their names ; by which means he drew over the 
enemy's infantry. Antigonus, therefore, was forced to 
fly: he perfuaded, however, fome of the maritime towns : 
to remain under his government* 

C4 , Amidft, 
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AmiM (b many inflances offucceTs, Pyrchtts^coac^uig 
that his exploit agdinil the Gauis was f^r the nioit gioriuus^ 
conietrated the mod i'plendid and valuable of tAC ipous ia 
the temple of Miinsrvd itoius, with this iafcri^tion^ 

Thcff fpoils tha P>rrWus on the martial pU n 
. Sna«.h'H from the VurquUhNi Can., i4oni.in PiiUaSf 
He conft crates to thee— If fron. hh throne 
Antigonui defirite fl;;*, ifid r.uin 
Purfued the fword ol I'y rhi»s— *ii« no wonder—* 
Trom ^acus he f|>rcng. 

After th^ battle he foon recovered the cities. When he had 
made him felf mailer of yEgse, amonj^ other hardiiiips put 
upon the inhabitants^ he left among them a garrifon 
draughted from thofe Gauls who fervcd under him. The 
Gauis of all men are the moll covetous of money ; and 
they were no foonc-r put in poffeifion of the. town, than 
they broke open the tombs of the kings who were buried 
there, plundered the treafures, and infolently fcattered 
their bones. Pyrrhus paffed the matter very flightly over; 
whether it was that the affairs he had upon his hands» 
obliged him to put off the inquiry, or whether he was 
iJiTLld Qi. the Gaulsj ^nd did not dare ta punifh them* 
The connivance, however, was much cenfured by the 
Macedonians. 

His intercfl was not well eftaWifhed among them, nor 
had he any good profpeft of its fecurity, when he began to 
entertain new vificnary hopes : and in ridicule of Anti- 
gonus,. he faid, ** He wondered at his impudence, in not 
** laying afide the purple, and taking the habit of a pri- 
•* vate perfon." 

. About this time, Cleonymus the Spartan came to intreat 
him that he would march to Laceda^mon, and he lent a 
willing ear to his requell. Cleonymus was of the blood 
royal ; but as he feemed to be of a violent temper and in- 
clined to arbitrary power, he was neither loved nor trufted 
by the Spartans, and Areus was appointed to the throne. 
I'his was an old complaint which he had againll the citizens 
in general. But to this we muil add, that when advanced 
in years he had married a young woman of great beauty* 
named Chelidonis, who was of the royal family, and 
daughter to Leoty chides. Chelidonis entertaining a violent 
paflion for Acrotatus the fon of Areus, who was both young 
and handfome^ rendered the match not only uneafy but 

difgraceful 
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difgracefal to Cleonymus who was miferably in love ; for 
there was not a man in Sparta who did not know how • 
much he was defpifed by his wife. Thefe domellic 
misfbrtunes, added to his public ones, provoked him to 
apply to Pyrrhus, who marched to Sparta with twenty-five 
thoufand foot, two thoufand horfe, and twenty-four ele- 
phants. Thefe great preparations made it evident at one 
view, that Pyrrhus did not come to gain Sparta for Cle>- 
onymus, but Peloponnefeus for himfelf He made, indeed, 
very di^erent profefliona to the Lacedaemonians, who fent 
an embafly to him at Megalopolis : for he told them that 
he was only come to fet free the cities which were in fub- 
jedbion to Antigonus } and, what is. more extraordinary, 
that he fully intended^ if nothing happened to hinder it, . 
to fend his younger fons to Sparta,, for a Lacedaemonian 
education, that they mighty in this reiped, have the ad- - 
vantage of all other kings and princes. . 

With thefe. pretences heamufed thofe that came to meet • 
him on his march $ but ' as foon as he fet foot in Laconia, 
he.began>to*pknder and ravage it^ And upon the ambaf- • 
fadors reprefentin^ that he conunenced hoflilities without a 
previoua declaration .of war, he faid, " And do we not 
" know-that you Spartans never declare beforehand what 
** meafures • you are going to take ?" to which a Spartan 
named Mandricidas, who was in company, made anfwer • 
ia this laconic dialed, *' If thou art a god, thou wilt do 
*' us no harm, becaufe we have done thee none ; if thou 
''^art a man, perhaps' we. may find a. better man than* 
•'•thec.'^ 

In the ipean time he mov^ed towards Lacedaemon, and ' 
was advifed by Cleonymus to.give the affault immediately 
i^n his arrival. . But Pyrrhus, as we are told, fearing 
tnat Jiis fcddiers wou}d plunder the city if they took it by 
n^riit>:. put him ofF^ and faid, they would proceed to the - 
a£alt^tke next day. For he knew there were but few men 
within, the city, and thofe unprepared, by reafon of his 
fudden approach ; and that Areus the king was abfent, 
^cing eone to Crete to fuccour the Gortynians. The con- 
temptible idea which Pyrrhus conceived of its weaknefs 
and want of men> was the principal thing that faved the 
city. For fuppofing that he (hould not find the leaft re- 
finance, he onlered his tents to be pitched, and fat quietly 
down; while the Mctj and friends of Cleonymus bufted 
C 5 themfelves 
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themfelves in adorning and preparing his houfe^ in expec- 
tation that Pyrrhus would fup with him there that evening,^ 

Night being come, the Lacedaemonians refplved in the 
firll place, to fend off their women, to Crete, but theyr 
Itrongly oppofcd it: and Archidamia entering the fenate 
with a fword in her hand, complained of the mean opinion* 
they entertained of the women, if they imagined they .would 
furvjve the deftrudlion of Sparta. In the next place, they, 
determined to draw a trench parallel to the enemy's camp, 
and at each end of it* to fink waggons into the ground as. 
deep as the naves of the wheels, that fo being firmly fixed, 
they might Hop the courfe of the elephants. As foon as 
the work was begun, both matrons and maids came and 
joined them ; the former with their robes tucked up, and. 
the latter in their under-garments only, to affift the older . 
fort of men. They adA-iled thofe that were intended for 
the fight, to repofe themfelves, and in the mean time they 
undertook to finilh a third part of the trench, which they 
cfFefted before morning. This trench was in breadth fix 
cubits, in depth four, and eight hundred feet long, ac-- 
cording to Phyiarchus. Hieronymus makes it lefs* 

At day-break the enemy was in motion, whereupon the-^ 
women armed the youth with their own hands, and gave . 
them the trench in charge, exhorting them to guard it . 
well, and repreffinting, " How delightful "it would be to . 
'« conquer in the view of their country, or how glorious lo . 
*' expire in the arms of their mothers and their wives; 
•* when ihey had met their deaths as became Spartans.'*^ 
As for Chclidonis, flie retired into her own apartment . 
with a rope about her neck, determined to end her days . 
by it, rather than fall into the hands of Cleonymus, if . 
the city was taken. 

Pyrrhus now prefled forward with liis infantry againft 
the Spartans, who waited . for him under a rampart of 
fhields. But, befide that the ditch was fcarce pafiable, he 
found that there was no firm footing on the fides of it for 
liis foldiers, becaufe of the loofenefs of the frefli earth. 
His fon Ptolemy feeing this, fetched a compafs about the , 
trench with two thoufand Gauls and a feleft body of Chao.- 
nians, and endeavoured to open a pafiage on the quarter, 
o f the waggons. But thefe were io deep fixed and clofe 
locked, that they not only obilrufted their pafl'age, but 
made it diificult tor the Spartans to come up and make a 

clofe 
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tlafc defence. The Gauls were now beginning to drag 
out the wheels and draw the waggons into the river, when 
young Acrqtatus perceiving the danger, traverfed the city 
with thi:ee hundred men, and by the advantage of fome 
hollow ways furrounded Ptolemy, not being Sen till he 
began the attack upon his rear. Ptolemy was now forced 
to face about, and ftand upon the defeniive; In the con- 
fafion many of his foldiers running foul upon each other, 
either tumbled into the ditch, or fell under the waggons. 
Atlaft, after a long difpute and great efFufion of blood, 
they were entirely routed. The old men and the women 
faw this exploit x)fAcrotatu&: and as lie returned through 
the city to kis poll, covered with blood, bold and elated 
with his.vidtory, he appeared to the Spartan women taller 
and more graceful dnn ever, and they could not help 
envying; Chelidonis fuch a lover. Nay, fome of the old 
men followed and cried out, " Go, Acrotatus, and en- 
" joy Chelidonis; and may your offspring be worthy of 
"Sparta!'* ' 

The difpute was more obftiitate where Pyrrhus fought in 
perfon. Many of the Spartans diftingi!i(hed themfelves in 
the adion, and, among the roll, Phyllius made a glorious 
iland. He flew numbers that endeavoured to force a paf- 
(age, and when he found himfelf ready to faint with the 
many wounds he had received, he gave up his poll to one 
of the officers that was near him, and retired to die in the 
inidft of his own party, that the enemy might not get his 
body in their power;' 

Night parted the combatants; and Pyrrhus, as he lay in 
his tent, had this dream : he thought he darted lightening 
upon Laced aemou, which fet all the city on lire, and that 
the fight filled him withjoy. , The tranfport awaking him, 
he ordered his officers to put their men under arms ; and 
to fome of his friends he related his vifton, from which he 
aflured himfelf that he lh©uld take the city by ftorm. The 
thing was received with admiration and a general aflent ; 
but it did not pleafe Lyfimachus. He faid, that, as no foot 



• Some, ir.ftcad of ayro? rciH ccirot;; and then ths Engll^i vt'jH 
mn thus, He thivght that tf« -eagle darted /igttening, &C. But if that 
reading be prefened, becaufe the eagle bore Jupiter's thunder, and 
Pyrrhus had the name of Engle^ it ought to take place in the lad mcm- 
btr of the fentencc too, and thai fliould be rendered, tie eaglg rejciadat 
tbifght. 
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is to tread on places that are ftruck by lightening, fo the 
Deity by this might prefignify to Pyrrhus, that the city 
fhould remain inacceflible to him. Pyrrhus anrwered* 
*' Thefe vifions may ferve as amufements for tlie vulgar, 
^* but there is npt any thing in the world more uncertain 
*' and obfcure. While, then, you have your weapons in 
*' your hands, remember, my friends. 

The bcft of omens is the caufc of Pyrrhus ♦• 

So fayinfi", he arofe, and, as foon as it was light, renewe4 
the attack. The Lacedaemonians flood upon their defencq 
with an alacrity and fpirit above their ftrength : and the 
women attended, fupplying them with arms, giving brea4 
and drink to fuch as wanted it, and takin? care of the 
wounded. The Macedonians then attempted^ to fill up the 
ditch, bringing great quantities of materials, and throwing 
them upon the arms and bodies of the dead. The Lace- 
dxmonians, on their part, redoubled their ofForts againfl 
them. But all on a fudden Pyrrhus appeared on their fide 
of the trench, where the waggons had been planted to ftop . 
the paiTage, advancing at m\\ fpeed towards the city. 
The foldiers who had the charge of that poft cried out, and 
the women fled with loud fhrieks and wailings. In the 
mean time Pyrrhus was pulhing on, and overthrowing all 
that oppofed him. But his hone received a wound in the 
belly from a Cretan arrow, ran away, and, plunging in 
the pains of death, threw him upon deep and mppery 
ground. As his friends prefTed towards him in great con- 
luiion, the Spartans came boldly up, and, making good 
ufe of their arrows, drove them all back. Hereupon 
Pyrrhus put ah entire ftop to the adlion, thinking the 
Spartans would abate of their vigour, now they were almoft 
all wounded, and fuch great numbers killed. But the 
fortune of Sparta, whether Ihe was fatisfied with the trial 
fhe had of the qnaflifted valour of her fons, or whether ihe 
was willing tpfhew her power to retrieve the moil defperate 
circumftances, juft as the hopes of the Spartans were be-s 
ginning to expire, brought to their relief from Gorinth 
Aminius the Phocean, one of Antigonus's officers, with an 
army of ftrangers ; and they had no fooner entered the 
tpwn^ but Areus their king arrived from Crete with two 

thoufan4 

* Parody of a line in He^or*8 fpeech, II. xU, 
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tkoaiand men more. The women now retired immediately 
to their hoafes> thinking it needlefs to concern themfelves 
any farther in the war: the old men too, who notwith* 
(landing their age> had been forced to bear arms> were 
difmiiTed, and the new fupplies put in their place. 

Thefc two reinforcements to Sparta fcrved only to animate 
the courage of Pyrrhus, and make him more ambitious to 
take the town. Finding, however, that he could effedl 
pothing, after a feries otlofles and ill fuccefs he quitted the 
iiege, and began to colledt booty from the country, in- 
tending to pais the winter there. But fate is unavoidable. 
There happened at that time a ftrong contention at Argos, 
between the parties of Arifteas and Ariftippus; and as 
Ariftippus appeared to have a connection with Antigonus, 
Ariileas, to prevent him, called in Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus whofc 
hopes grew as faft as they were cut oiF, who, if he met 
with fuccefs, only confidered it as a ftep to greater things, 
^nd if with difappointmept, endeavoured to compenfate it, 
by fome new advantage, would neither let his viftories nor 
lofles put a period to his didurbing both the world and him- 
ftlf. He began his march, tlierefore, immediately for 
Argos. Areus, by frequent ambulhes, and by poflefllng 
himfelf of the difiicvilt pafTes, cut off many of the Gauh 
and Moloilians who brought up his rear. In the facrifice 
which Pyrrhus had offered, the liver was found without a 
head, and the diviner had thence forwarned him, that he 
was in danger of lofmg fome perfon that was dear to him. 
Bat in tbe hurry and diforder of this unexpedled attack, he 
forgot the menace from the vidim, and ordered his fon 
Ptolemy with fome of his guards to the affiftance of the rear^ 
whilft he himfelf puihed on> and difengaged his main body 
from thofe dangerous pailkges. In the mean time Ptolemy 
met with a very warm reception ; for he was engaged by a 
kleCt party of Lacedaemonians, under the command of 
Evalcus. In the heat pf adion, a Cretan of Aptera, named 
Oroefus, a man of remarkable ftrength and fwiftnefs, came 
up with the youne prince, as he was fighting with great 
gallantry, and with a blow on the fide laid him dead upon 
the fpot. As foon as he fell, his party turned their backs 
and fled. The Lacedaemonians purfued them, and in the 
ardor of vi^ory, infeniibly advancing into the open plain* 
pt at a great diftancc from their infantry. Pyrrhus, who 
7 this tim^ ];ad beard of tbe death pf his fon, and was 

greatly 
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greatly afflifted at it, drew ont his Molofliah horfe, and' 
charging at the head of them, fatiated himfelf wxtJi the 
blood o? the Lacedaemonians. He always indeed appeared 
great and invincible in arms, but now, in point of courage 
and force, he outdid all his former exploits. Having found 
outBvalcus, he fpurrcd his horfe againll him: but ii valcus 
inclining a little on one fide, aimed a ilroke at him which 
had like to have cut oft* his bridle hand.. It happened, 
however, only to cut the reins, and Pyrrhus feizing the. 
favourable moment, ran him through with his fpear. Then 
fpringing from his horfe, he fought on foot, and made a 
terrible havock of thofe brave Lacedaemonians who endea- 
voured to proted the body of Evalcus. The great lofs 
which Sparta fufFered was now owing purely to the ill-timed 
ambition of her leaders ; for the war wa^ at an end be- 
fore the engagement. . 

Pyrrhus having thus facriliced to the manes of his fon, 
and celebrated a kind of funeral games for him, found tJiat 
he had vented much of his grief m the fury of the combat, 
and marched more compofed to Argos. Finding that 
Antigpnus kept the high grounds adjoining to the plain, he 
encamped near the town of Nauplia. Next day he fent a 
herald to Antigonus, with a. challenge in abufive terms to 
come down into the field, and light with nim for the king- 
dom. Antigonus faid, *• Time is the weapon that I ule^ 
'* as much as the fword;: and if Pyrrhus is weary of his life, 
'* there are many ways to end it." To both the king* 
there came ambafTadors from Argos, intreating them to 
retire, and fo prevent -that city from being fubjetted to 
either, which had a friendlhip for them both. Antigo- 
nus agreed to the overture, and fent his fon to the Argives 
as an Jiortage. Pyrrhus at the fame time promifed to je- , 
tire, but fending no hoftage, he was much fufpe^led. 

Amidft thefe tranfadions, Pyrrhus was alarmed with a 
great and tremendous prodigy. For the heads of the (a- > 
crifice-oxen, when fevered from the bodies, were leen to 
thruft out their tongues, and lick up their own gore. And. 
in Argos the priellels of Apollo Lyceus ran about the ftreetSi 
crying out that llie faw the city full of dead carcafes and 
blood, and an eagle joining in the fight, and then imme- 
diately vanilhing. 

In the dead of night Pyrrhus approached tjie walls, and 
finding the gate called Diafhferes opened to him by Arifteas, 

he 
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he wa9 not difcovered till his Gauls had entered aud feized 
the market-place^. But the gate not Jbeing high enough to 
receive the elephants^ they were forced to take ofF their 
towers ; and h :ving afterwards puL them on ag^in in the 
dark, it could not be done without noife and lois of time, 
by which- means they were difcovered. The Argives ran 
into the citadel called Jjfts*, and.other places of defence* 
and fent to call in Antigqnusj Bat he only advanced to- 
"wards the walls, to wacch his opportunity .for action, and 
contented Jiimfelf ^vith fending in fome of his principal 
ofiicers and his fon with confidcrrable fuccours. 

At the famctime Arcus arrived in the tow n with a thou- 
fand Cretans and the^moft adbive of his Spartans. AH 
thefe troop5x being joined, fell at once upon the Gauls, and 
put them in great difoxder. Pyrrhus entered at a place 
called Cy/ara6isfj with great noiie and loud fheuts, which 
were echoedby the Gauls ; but he thought their ihouts, were . 
neither full ncff bold, but rather cxpreffive of terror and 
diflrefs. . He therefore advanced in great haiie, pufiiing 
fbtward his . cavalry, though they marched in danger by 
reafon of the drains and.fewers of which the city was full. 
Befides, in this noAurnal war, it was impoilibk either to 
fee what was done, or to hear the irdcrs that were given. 
The foldiers we^e fcattered about, and loft their way among 
the narrow iireets; nor could the ofBcers rally them in 
that darknefs, amidft fuch a variety of noifes, and in fuch 
flrait paffages ; fo that both fides continued without doing 
any thing, . and waited for day-light. 

At the firft dawn Pyrrhus was concerned to fee the Afpis 
full of-armed men.;^ but his concern was changed into con- 
fterAation, when among the nuny figures in the market* 

place 

• Tfterc was-an annual feaYl at Argos,- in honour of Juno, called 
IJ{«>«> yufiosia, and a\{o Hecatcmb'uj^ from the hecatomb of oxen then 
offered. Among other pames, this prize was propofed for the youth. 
J5 a place < f confiderable ftrength above tl.c theatre, a brazen buckler 
was nailed to the wall^an'l they were to try their Arengtti in plucking 
it off. The vi6?or was crowned with a myrtk garUnd, and had the 
buckler [in Greek ^fpisj for his pains. Hence the name of the fort. 
Not only the youth of Ai gos, but Grangers were admitted to the ccmefl j 
avappears from Pindar. For, fpeaking o! Diagorasof Rhodes, he fays, 
The Argwe hucUtr ktwm him* O l y m p . ode 7, 

•\ CyUrabli was a place of txercifc near one of the gates of Argos^ 

Pausan. 
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place he beheld a wolf and a bull in brafs reprefented in a6^ 
to fight. For he recollefted an old oracle which had fore- 
told, " That it was his deftiny to die when he ihould fee 
a wolf encountering a bull." The Argivcs fay, thefe. 
figures were ere^ed m memory of an accident which hap- 
pened among them long before. They tell us, that whea 
Danaus firfl entered their country, as he paffed through 
the diftridl of Thyreaiis, by the way of Pyramia which . 
leads to Argos, he faw a wolf fighting with a bull. Da- 
naus imagined that the wolf reprefented ium, for being 
a ftranger he came to attack the natives, as the wolf did . 
the bull. He therefore ftayed to fee the iflue of the fight, 
and the wolf proving vifl^orious, he ofirered his devotions ^ 
to Apollo Lyceus, and then aflaulted and took the town; . 
Gelanor,' who was tlien king, being depofedby a.fa£lion. . 
Such is the hiftory of thofe figures. 

Pyrrhus quite difpirited at the fight,. and perceivings at . 
the fame time that nothing fucceeded according to hi$ hopes, . 
thought it beft to retreat. Fearing that the gates, were too » 
narrow, he fent orders to his fon Helenus, who was left with . 
the main body without the town, to demolifh part of the : 
wall, and aflift the retreat, if the enemy tried to-obftrudt it. 
But the perfon whom ht fent, miilaking the order in the : 
hurry and tumult, and delivering it quite in^ contrary 
fenfe, the young prince entered the gates with the reft of ; 
the elephants and the befl of his troops, and inarched to ^ 
aflift his father. Pyrrhus was now retiring ; and while the -. 
market-place afforded room both to retreat and fight, he - 
often faced about and repulfed the aftailants. But when r 
from that broad place he came to crowd into the narrow 
ftreet leading to the gate, he fell in with thofe who were 
advancing to his afiiftance. It was in vain to call out to. 
them to fall back : there were but few that could hear him ; , 
and fuch as did hear, and were moft difpofed to obey his 
orders, were pufhed back by thofe who came pouring in , 
behind. Befides, the largeft of the elephants was fallen in 
the gate- way on his fide, and lying there and braying in a 
horrible manner, he ftopped thofe who would have got out. 
And among the elephants already in the town, one named 
Nicon, ftriving to take up his mafter who was fallen ofF 
wounded, ruftied againft the party that was retreating; 
und overturned both friends and enemies promifcuoufly, till 
he found the body. Then he took it up with his trunk, 
(n. d, 179+ .) and 
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tnd carrying it on his two teeth returned in great fbry» 
and trod down all befoie him. When thvfy were thus preiled 
and crowded together, not a man could do any thing lingly> 
but the whole muititode* like one dofe compa^d body^ 
roiled this way and that all together. They exchanged but 
few biiow» with the enemy either in front or rear, and the 
greateft harm they did was to themiel ves. For if any n •.n 
drew his i'word or levelled hi» pike, he could not recover 
the one or put up the other ; the next perfon, therefore, 
whoever he haj^ened to be, was neceffurily wounded, and 
thus many of them fell by the hands of each other. 

Pyrrhus, feeing the tempeft rolling about him, took off 
the plume with which his helmet was diilinguifhed, and 
gave it to one of his friends. Then trufling to the good- 
nefs of his horfe, he rode in amongft the enemy who were 
haraffing his rear ; and it happened that he was wounded 
through the breaft-plate with a javelin. The wound was 
rather flight than dangerous, but he turned againfl the man 
that gave it, who was an Argive of no note, the fon of a 
poor old woman. This woman, among others, looking 
Vj>QA the fight fjcoixi the roof of a houfe, beheld her fon thus 
engaged. Seized with terror at the fight, /lie took up a 
large tile with both hands, and threw it at Pyrrhus. The 
tile fell upon his head, and notwithflanding his helmet, 
cru(hed the lower, 'vertebra of his neck. Darknefs, in a 
moment, covered his eyes, his hands let go the reins, and 
he fell from Jus horfe by the tomb of Licymnius*. The 

crowd 

• There is fomcthing ftriklngly contemptible In the fate of this fe- 
rocious warrior.— W)iat refleftions may it not afford to thofc fcourges 
of mankind, who, to extend their power and gratify their pride, tear 
uot the vitals of human fociety ! — Hew unfortunate that they do not 
recoUedl their own perfonal infignificancei and confider while they 
are diHurbingthe peace of the earth, that they are beings whom an old 
woman may kill with a flone ! — It is impoflfihle here to forget the ob- 
fcure fate of Charles the Twelfth, or the following verfes that defcribe 
them: ^ - 

On what foundation (lands the warrior's pnde, 

How juft his hopes, let Swedifli Charles decide j 

A frame of adaihant,'a foul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 

0*er love o*«r fear extends his wide domain^ 

UnconqoerM lord of pleafure and of pain \ 

No joys to him pacific fceptres yield, 

War founds the trump) he rufhes to the field. 

Behold 
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crowd that was about hlm^ did not kno\y liimr but one 
Zopyrus who ferVed undef Aniigontfs, and two or three 
others coming up, knew him, and dragged him into a porch 
that was at hand, juft as he was beginning to recover from 
the blow. Zopyrus had drawn his lilyrian blade to cut off 
his Jwad, when Pyrrhus opened his eyes, and gave him (o 
fierce a look, that he was ftruck with terror. His hands, 
trembled, and between his defire to give the ftrokc, and 
the confufion he was in^ he mifled his neck, but wounded 
him in the mouth and chin, fo that it was a long time be- 
fore he could feparate the head from the body. 

By this time the thing was generally known, and Alcy- 
oneus, the fon of Antigonus, came hiiftily up, and afked fof 
the head, as if he wanted only to look upon it. But as foon 
as he had got it he rode off with it to his father, and caft it 
at his feet as he was fitting with his friends. Antigonus 
looking upon the head, and knowing it, thruft his fon from 
him : ^nd ftruck him with his ilafF, calling him an impious 
and barbarous wretch. Then putting his robe before his 
cyesj he wept in remembrance of the fate of his grandfather 

Antigonus. 



Behold farrounding kings their power combinf. 

And one" capitulate and pne refign. 

Pence courts lut hand, but fpreads he^ charms in vain t 

•* Thmk nothing gain*d," he cry*d, ** till nought rcmain» 

<( On Mo'cow*8 walis tillGctliic iUndards tlyi 

*«' And all be mine beneath the pol^r Iky.**. 

The march begins in military Aate, 

And nations on his eye fufpendcd wait. 

Stern famine guard i the folitary coaft. 

And winter barricades the re^lm of froft : • 

He comes— not want snd coMttis cocrfe ^elay ■ ■ 

Hide, biuHiihg Glory, hide Pultowa*s day ! 

The vanquidi'd heio leaves his broken bands^ 

And fhews his mifehes in diflant lands. 

CondcmnM a needy fuppliant to wait, 

\Vhiie ladies interpofe, and Oaves debate.. 

But did not Chance at length her error mend ? ^ 

Did no fnbvcried empire mark his end > 

Did lival monarchs give the fatal wound? 

Or hoHile nuliions prefs him to the ground f ' 

His fall was deflin'd to a barren f^rand, 

A petty fortrefs, and a dubious hand. 

He left the name at whfch the world grew palc^ .^ 

To p4nt a moj?ly or tidqrj^ a tale I 

JO^MSOH*- 
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Andgonus*,vand that of his hthcr Demetrius, two in- 
ftaiices in his own houfe of the mutability of fortune. As 
for the head and body of Pyrrlius, he ordered them to be 
laid in magnificent attire on the funeral pile and burnt. 
After this, Alcyoneus having met with Helenus in great 
diHrefs and a mean garb, addrcAed him in a courteous 
manner, and conducted him to his father, who thus ex- 
prefled himfelf on the occafion : " In this, my fon, you 
** have aded much^bctter than before; but ftill you are 
'* deficient; for you fhould have taken off that mean lla- 
'' bit, which is a greater difgrace to us who arc vifto- 
*' rious, than it is to the vauquifhed." 

Then he paid his refpeds to Helenus in a very obliging 
manner, and fent him to Epirus with a proper equipage. 
He .gave al fa the fame . kind reception to the friends o£- 
Pynhos, after he had made himielf mailer of his whole 
camp and army. 



w. 
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£ know no third name of Caius Marius, any more 
than we do of Quinftus Sertorms who held Spain io long, 
or of Lucius Mummius who took Corinth. For the furname 
of Achaictis, Mummius gained by his conqusft, as Scipio 
did that of Jfricanus, and Metellus that of Macedonicus.-^ 
Pofidonius avails himfelf chiefly of this argument to con- 
fate thofe who hold the third to be the Roman proper 
name, Camrllus, for indance, Marcellus, Cato : for in 
that cafe, thofe who had only two names, would have had 
no proper name at all. But he did not confider that by 
this reafoning he robbed the women of their names ; for no 
woman bears the firll,which Pofidonius fuppofed the proper 
name among the Romans. Of the other names, one was 
common to the whole family, as the Pompeii, Manlii, 
Cornelii, in the fome manner as with us, the Heraclidse 
and Pelopidai ; and the other was a furname given them 
from fomething remarkable in their difpofitions, their 
adions, or the form of their bodies, as Macrinus,Torquatus> 
Sylla, which are like Mnemou, Grypus, and Callinicus, 



• Antigonus the Firft was killed at the battle of Ipfus, andDcme* 
trius the f iril lon$ kept a prifoner by bis fon io-Uw Scl??jcu$» 
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ftmong- the Greek ST. But the diverfity of 'cufloms'm it&h 
refped* leaves much room^ for fanher.riujuiry *. 

Asfto the fignre of Marius, weh^vr feen at Ravenna iir 
Giul his ftatue in marble, whkh perfedly^exprefTed all that • 
ha£ been faidof his ilernneis and auftehty of behaviour. • 
For being naturally robufl and wanike, and more ac* 
quainted with the difcipline of the camp than the city, he 
was fierce and untraftable when in authority. It is faid that » 
henekher learnt tocreadGreek, nor would niake ufeof that 
language on any ferious occaiion, thinking it ridiculous to ' 
bellow time on learning the language of a conquered people. 
And when, after his fecond triumph> at the dedication of 
a temple, he exhibited fhews to^the people in the Grecian ' 
manner, he barely entered the theatre and fat down, and' 
then rofe up and departed immediately. Therefore, as 
, Ploto ufed to fay to Xenocrates the-jhilofopher; who had' 
a morofe and unpolifhed manner, ** Good Xenocrates,- 
*' facrifice to the Graces ;" fo if any one could iiave per- 
fuaded Marius to pay his court to the Grecian Mufes and' 
Crace5> he had neverJbrooght his nobleachievement&> both * 

* Th9 Romans had ufdally t^^e names, the Frdtnomm the NowKiff 
and the Cogn<mtti»^ 

The Prammen, a» Aulu^ Caios, Decimus, was the proper, or diAin* 
guiihing: name between brothers, during the time of the repv»biiG. 

The N9wun w^s the family name,-anrwering to the-Grccian patro« 
nymics. For, as among the Greeks, the poflerity of -^SEacuswere called ' 
i^acidse, to the Julian family had that name from lulusor Afcanius* 
But there were feveral other things which give rife to tfce Ndmen, as- 
animals, places, and accidents; for inflance, Porcius, Ovilius, &:c. 

The Cognomen was originally intended to diflinguifli the feveral 
branches of a family. It was aflumcd from no certain caufe, but ge- 
nerally from fome particular occurrence. It becamcj however, heredi* 
tary, except it happened to he changed for a more honourable appel- 
Jation, as Macedonicus, Africanus. But it (hould be well remarked^ 
that under the emperors the Co^tvWcff was often ufed as aprop^rname,- 
and brothers were diftinguilhed by it, as Titus Flaviu» Vefpafianus, . 
and Titus FUtius Sabinus* 

As to women, they had anciently their Pranomn as welt as the men, 
Tuch as Caia, Lucia, ftc. But afterwards they feldom ufed any other 
befides the family name, aa JJuHa, TuUia, and the like. Where there 
were two fillers in a houfe, ttie diftinguiflilng appellations were migor 
and minor; if a greater number. Prima, Secunda, Tertia, &c. 

With refpe^ to the men who had oiriy two names, a family might- 
be fo mean as not to have gained the Cognomen ; or there might be fo 
few of the (unjlyi that there was no occafion for it to didinguiih the 
branches* 
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TiAwar and peace to (q (hocking a conclufion; he had ne- 
ver been led by unfeaionahle anibiiicn and iniacLible ava- 
rice to ipiic upon the rocks of a^favage and cruel old-age. 
But this will ioon appear from his actions them Id v(s« 

His parents were obicure and indigent people, w.iO iup« 
ported ihemielves by labour; his father's name was the 
lame with his; .his mother w,s called Fuiciiiia. It was 
late before Ae.came to Rome, or had any tails of tne re- 
Jnements of tne city. Imrhe mean time iie lived 4t Cir- 
xaeatum*, a village in the territory of Arpinum : and his 
manner of living there was perfectly ruflic, if compared 
with the elegance -of poliihed life ; but ai the f. me time 
lit was temperate^ and much refembled that oi iue ai^cicnt 
.Romans. 

He made ids firft campaign againd the Celtiberiaiisf « 
-when Scipio Africanus befiegea Numantia. It did not 
^fcape his general now far he was above the other youug 
'foldiers in .coura|;e ; nor how eafily Le came into the re- 
formation in point of diet^ which Scipio introduced into 
the army, before almoft .ruined by luxury and piealure. It 
is faid aiib« that he encoiTntered and killed an enemy in the 
-fight of his general ; who tnerefore dillinguiihed him with 
many marks of honour and reipect, one of which was the 
inviting him to his table. One evening the convenation 
.luippening to turn upon the great comn anders then in 
•being, iome perfon in the company, either out of com- 
plaiiance to Scipio, or becauie he really wanted to be in- 
Jbrmed» aiked, '* Where the Romans ihould had fuch an- 
** other general whfen he was gonj ?*' upon whicn Scipio 
j>uttlng his hand on the (houldcr of Marius, who fat next 
nim, laid '' Here, perhaps." So happy was the genius of 
both thofe great men, that the one, while but a youths 
gave tokens of his future abilities, and the ot.ief from 
thoi'e beginnings could dilcover the iong feries of glory 
wnicii was to follow . 

1 his faying of Scipio's we are told, r. i ed the hopes of 
^ariasj like a divine oracle« and was the chief thing that 

animated 

* A corruption of Crr«r/anr, Pliry tells us, the inhabitants of ( er. 
inetnm wert called Martanh undcubredl. front M<*nos their tov^nfmaOy 
-who had diAioguiihed ^ imielt in lo cxcnto'idioary a manner. 

Plin. lib. ill. c. 5. 

f In the third year of the hundred and fixty-firrt olynopiad) 0n6 
hundred and tbirty-lhrct yean belore the birth of Chhft. 
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animated him to apply himfelf to affairs of Hate. By the 
afUflance of Caecilius Metellus^ on whofe houfe he had an 
hereditary dependence, he was chofen a tribune of the 
people*. In this office he propofed a law for regulating the 
manner of voting, which tended to leflTcn the authority of 
the patricians in matters of judicature. Cotta the conful, 
therefore, perfuaded the fenate to rejedl it, and to cite 
Marius to give account of his conduft. Such a decree be- 
ing made, Marius when he entered the fenate, Ihewed not 
the embarraflment of a young man advanced tooi.ice with- 
out having firft diftinguifhed himfelf, but afTuming before- 
hand the elevation which his future aftions were to give him, 
he threatened to fend Cotta to prifon, if he did not revoke 
the decree. Cotta turning to Metellus, and afking his 
opinion, Metellus rofe up and voted with the conful.-^ 
Hereupon Marius called in a liftor, and ordered him to 
^ake Metellus into cuftody. Metellus appealed to the 
other tribunes, but as not one of them lent him any affift- 
ance, the fenate gave way and repealed their decree. 
Marius, highly diltinguilhed by this vidory, went imme- 
diately from the fenate to xhz forum and had his law con- 
firmed by the people. 

From this time hepafTedfor a man of inflexible refolu- 
tion, not to be influenced by fear or refpeft of perfons, and 
confequcntly one that would prove a bold defender of the 
people's privileges againft the fenate. But this opinion 
was foon altered by his taking quite a different part. — 
For a law being propofed concerning the diftribution of 
corn, he flrenuoully oppofed the plebeians, and carried it 
againft them. By which adion he gained equal efleem 
from both parties, as a pcrfon incapable of ferving either 
againll the public advantage. 

When his tribunefhip was expired, he flood candidate 
for the office of chief aedile. P'or there are two offices of 
a^diles; the one called curulis, from the chair with cfooked 
feet, in which the magilkrate fits while he defpatches bufi- 
nefs; the other of a degree much inferior, .is called the 
plebeian ^dile. The more honourable aidiles are firfl chofen, 
and then the people proceed the fame day to the eledion of 
jhe .jother. When Marius fouad he. could not carry the 
jfirft,.he dropped his pretenfions there, and immediately 
applied for tiie' fecond. But as this proceeding of his be- 
trayed 

• One handrc^ and fcvcntccn years before Clirlft. 
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trayed a difagrecable and importunate obflinacy, he miC- 
carried in that alfo. Yet though he was twice baifledrin 
his application in one day, (which never happened to any 
man but himfelf) he was not at all difcouragcd. For, not 
long after, he ftood for the praetorfhip, and was near being 
rejeded again. He was, indeed, returned laft of all, and 
then was accufed of bribery. What contributed moft to 
the fufpicion, was, a fervant of Caffius Sabaco being feen 
within the rails, among the eledors; for $abaco was an 
intimate friend of Majius. He .was fummoned, therefore, 
•fay the judges ; and, being interrogated upon the point, he 
faid, *' That the heat having made him very thirlly, he 
" a&ed for cold water ; upon which his fervant brought 
'* him a cup, and withdrew as foon as he had drank." 
.Sabaco was expelled the fenate by the next cenfors*, and 
it was thought he deferved that mark ot infamy, as 
having been guilty. either of falfehood or intemperance. 
Caius Herennius was alfo pited as a witnefs againfl Mariiis ; 
but he .alleged, that- it was not cuftomary for patrons (fo 
. the Romans call proteftors) to give evidence againil their 
<Iients, and that the law excufed them from tliat obliga- 
, tion. The judges were going to admit the plea, when 
Marius himfelf oppofed it, and told Herennius, that when 
he was firft created a magiftrate, he ceafed to be liis client. 
But this was not altogether true. P'or it is not every office 
that frees clients and^heir poUerity from the fervice due 
to their patrons^ but only thofe magJUracies to which the 
.. law gives a curstle chair. Marius, however, during the 
firft days of trial, found that matters ran againft him, his 
judges being very unfavourable; yet, at laft, th3 votes 
■ proved equal, and he was acquitted beyond expeftation . 
In his pratorfhip he did nothing tojaife him to diftinftion. 
But, at the expiration of this office, the farther Spain fall- 
ing to his lot, he is faid to have cleared it of jobbers. 
That province as yet' was uncivilized and favage in its 
manners, and the Spaniards thought there waf nothing 
diihonourabJe in robbery. At his return to Rome, he was 
deiirous to have his fhare in the adminiftration, but had 
neither riches nor eloquence to recommend him ; though 
, thefe were the inftruments by which the great men of thofe 
limes governed the people. His high fpirit, however, his 

,. . indefatigable 

* Probabl; he had one of his flayes to vote >moDg the Ireemefl. 
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indefatigable induflry^ and plain manner of living, recofib- 
mended him fo eiteduahy.to the commonalty, thai he 
gained otHces, and by oiHccs power: io that he was thought 
worthy the alliance of tne Csi'ars, and married Julia of 
tiut illullrious family. Cxiar, wAo afterwards raifed him* 
leif to i'uch eminence, was her aephew, and, pn account 
of his relation to Marius, iliewed iiimfelf very folicitout 
for his honour, as we have related in his life. 

Marius, along with nis teinper^nce, was poiTefled oi 

freat fortitude in enduring pain. There was an cxtraor- 
iiiury proof of .tnis, in his bearing an operation in fur* 
gery. Having both his legs full of wens, and being 
troubled at tne deformity, he determined to puthimfelf in 
the hanJs of a lurgeon. He would not be bund, but 
(Irttchedout one of his legs to the knife; and without 
.motion or groan, bore the inexpreflible pain of the opera* 
tion in iilencc and with a fettled countenance. But wh :b 
the furgeon was going to begin with the other leg, he 
would not fuffer him uying, ** I fee the cure is not wortfi 
" the pain " 

About this time Cxcilius Metellus the conful*, being 
appointed to the chief command in the war againfl J ugurthaj 
took Marius With him into Africa as one ofhis lieutenants. 
Marius now finding an opportunity for great adlions and 

florious toils, took no care, like his coi leagues, to contri- 
ute to the reputation of Metellus, or to Jired his viewj 
to his fervice: bat concluaiaor that he was called *to the 
lieutenancy, not by Metelius, but. by jbortune, who had 
opened him an Cdfy way and a nobie theatre for great 
achievements, exerted all his powers. That war preient* 
ing many critical occaiions, he neither declined the mot 
ditiicult fervice, nor thought thie moil fervile beneath him. 
Thus furpafiing his equals in prudence and foreiight, and 
conteiling it with, the common ioidiers in abltemioafned 
and labour, he. entirely gained tneir afFedtions. For it i| 
no fmall confolation to anv one who is obliged to work, tc 
fee another .voluntarily take a fh<;re in his labour ; fiiiceit 
feems to take off the conilraint. Th.^re is not, indeed, s 
more agreeable ipe^cle to a Roman foldier, than that oi 

^ii 

* <t;^C«ciKii$ Mft'llus was COP fal with M. Junhis Silanus* tin 
fourth yeatr of ilie one hondrer) anH Ox^y fcvrnch oiynipiad, 4 hanf're< 
anri feven years htl re the birth ot Chrift, lA dus expedition he a^ 
^uiied ihe fiurnamc ol Nmnidi^m. 
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kis general eating the fame dry bread ♦ which lie eats, or 
lying on aji ordinary bed, or alfiftlng his men in drawing 
a trench or throwing up a bulwark. For the foldiir does 
not fo much admire thofe officers who let him ihare ia 
their honours or their money, as thofe who v\ ill parul:e 
with him in labour and danger ; and he is more attached 
to one that will afTill Jiim m his work, than to one who 
will indulge him in idlenefs. 

By thefe ileps Marius gained the hearts of the foldiers : 
his glory, his influence, his reputation, fpread through 
Africa^ and extended even to Rome : the men under his. 
conimand wrote to their friends at home, that the only 
means of putting an end to the war in thofe parts, would be 
toeled Marius conful. This occafioncd no fmall anxiety 
to Metellus, but what diftrefled him moll was the affair 6f 
Turpilius. This man and his family had long been re- 
tainers to that of Mc;tellus, and he attended him in that war 
in the charadler of mailer of the artificers f, but being, 
through his interefl, appointed governor of the large town 
of Vacca, his humanity to the inhabitants and the unfuf- 
pccting opennefs of his conduft, gave them an opportunity 
of delivering up the place to Jugurthaj:. Turpilius, how- 
ever, fuiFered no injury in his perfon ; for the inhabitants, 
having prevailed upon Jugurtha to fpare him, difmifled 
him in fafety. On this account he was accufed of betray. 

ing 

♦ Zf o-^sit which Ihe Engliih tranflat-r renders pullUIj^ anc! the 
flinch qiatue dttctit le monde^ is never to be met with in any good Greek 
anthor k\ that fcnfc. Indeed the text plainly appears to be corrupted j 
for the word ^OL^ot,, fpeffacU^ juft before, er.tirely precludes ihe ex- 
preflion e» o4'*»» ^i*fiz^*' ^^yan faw the corruption, and has propofcd 
to read uyiv c-v)/tfi without meat cr Jauce\ but we Oiould rather choofc to 
read c^tQ-S^o^i btca.uf« «he literal altcrat on will be the lefs. It certainly 
muft be matter of great joy to the common foldicr to fee bis general eat 
• the fame dry bjcad with mtn. Dacicr, too, faw tlit corruption, and 
propofed tojeac n c|ft, bread dij. pi d in tmcgar. Here is, irdeed, the 
Chaiig^ of cfte ittxtt only ; hut ihi. lenf: dot-b not feem lo be fo ftrong. 
The \^\TtitA reader' will chooFe which enundation he pleafc*. 

+ The common rtading is Ttjy t^r* ruv Twi<>vu:v i ^xv a^%»;>— 
It it obvious that Ttvrcvuy is a corruption of rexroiccv* An officer is 
meant hkc our co:,iprroller of the board of workb. Annong Gruter's 
infcriptions ftvcra"! perfoAS have the title of Pr^/e^us T'obrorutn, 

\ i hey put the Roman garrifon to the fword, fparing none but 
Turpibus. 

Volumi JIL J> 
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ing the place. Marius^ who was one of the council of 
;war, was not only fevere upon him hinifelf^ but ftirred up 
moft of the other judges ; io that it was carried againlt the 
opinion of Metellus, and much againft his will he pafTcd 
fentence of death upon him. A little after^ the accufation 
.Appeared a falfe one ; and all the other officers fympathized 
with Metellus, who was overwhelmed with forrow; while 
Marius, far from diiTembling his joy, declared the thing 
was his doing, and was not aihamed to acknowledge in all 
companies, " That he had lodged an avenging fury is 
•* the breaft of Metellus, who would not fail to punilh him 
** for having put to death the hereditary friend of his fa- 
'< mily." 

. They now became open anemies ; and one day when 
Marius was by, we are told that Metellus faid by way of 
ihfult, " You think then, my good friend, to leave us, and 
" go home, to folicit the .confulfhip : would you not be 
** contented to flay and be conful with this fon of mine ?" 
The fon of Metellus was then very young. Notwithftand- 
ing this, Macius ftiirkept applying for leave to be gone, 
and Metellus found out new pretences for delay. At Uik 
when there wanted only twdve davs to the ele^ion, he 
.difniified him. Marius had a long journey from the camp 
to Utica, but he defpatched ,it in two days and a night. 
At his arrival on the coaft, he offered iacrifice before he 
embarked : and the diviner is faid to have told lum^ 
*' That Heaven announced fucceisfuperior to all his hopes.** 
Elevated with .this proroife« he/etiail, and, havii^ a fair 
wind, crofTed the fea in four days. The people imme- 
diately expreiled their imclinatioA /or him ; and being in- 
troduced by one of thc^ tribunes, he brought many ^Ife 
barges agaiplt Metellus, in. order to fecureihexonfuUhip. 
for himfelf ; promiAng at the /ame time cither to kill Jo* 
gurtha or to take him aliv.e. 

He was eledled with ^reat applaufe, and immediately be- 
gan his levies ; in if^liich he ^obfejyed neither law nor 
icuflom ; for he enlided many needy pexibns, and even 
ilaves*. The generals that were before him, had not ad- 
mitted fuch as thefe, but entruiled only peribns of property: 
with ^rms as y/Xih ot^iier hojnours,coniiderijng that property 

as- 

* Flonis does not fay he .enlrAed (laves, but eafhe anfot^ fach M 
laying jpp c(Utet, had only tb.ir nuiet enterec: in the/eiUUr^ 
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as a pledge to the public for their behaviour. Nor was this 
the only obnoxious ihing in Mirius. His bold fpeeches, 
tccompanied with infoience and ill-manners, gave the 
patricians great uncaiinels. For he fcrupled not to fay* 
** That he had taken the confulate as a prey from the effe- 
*' minacy of the high-born and the rich, and that he boafted 
*' to the people of his own wounds, not the images of others 
*'or monuments of the dead." He took frequent occa- 
fion, too, to mention IJeilia and Albinus, generals who had 
been moilly unfortunate in Africa, as men of illuflriouft 
families, but unfit- for war, and confequently unfuccefsful 
through want of capacity. Then he would afk the people* 
** Whether they did not think that the anceilors of thofe 
«« men would have wiihed rather to leave a pollerity like 
^* him J fmce they themfelves did not rife to glory by their 
«» high birth, but by their virtue and great aftions.** 
Thele things he faid not out of mere vanity and arrogance, 
or needlefsly to embroil himfelf with the nobility; but he 
faw the people took pleafure in feeing the fenate infulted, 
and that they meafured the greatnefs of a man's mind bv 
the infoience of his language; and therefore, to gratify 
them he fpared not the greateft men in the ftate. 

Upon his arrival in Africa, Metellus was quite overcome 
with grief and refentment*, to think that when he had in 
a manner finiihed the war, and there remained nothing to 
take but the perfon of Jugurtha, Marius, who had raifed 
himfelf merely by his ingratitude towards him, fhould come 
to fnatch away both his vidory and triumph. Unablet 
therefore, to bear the fight of him, he retired, and left hiA 
lieutenant Rutilius to deliver up the forces to Marius. B«t 
before the end of the war the divine vengeance overtook 
Marius. For Sylla robbed him of the glory of his exploits^ 
as he had done Metellus. I ihall briefly relate here tht 
manner of that tranfadlion, having already given a more 
particular account of it in the life of Sylla. 

Bocchus king of the upj)er Numidiaf , was father-in-law 

to Jugurtha. He gave him, however, very little affiftance 

D 2 ia 

• The word f ^oVoj does pot always iignify «»rjf. In Philo (dimurdo) 
'We find ^So>b( nhh^ Mu^xnvy do'cert mn grofVAb'mur, Envy ihouli not 
tit^Uributcd to fuch a noble mind as that of Metellus* 

f Or Mauriunia. In the original it is ran atbf(»a^aM}9 Smoi^v^ 
idng of the BttfhgrUm Vfbo dvftlt bibber up in tf>e eoKMny. 
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. ill the war, pretending that lie dctcfted his perfidiotffcels, 
-while he really dreaded the incrcafe of his power. .^}it. 
v/hen he became a fugitive and a wanderer, and wa.s se- 
duced to the ncceflity of applying to Bocchus as his laft.re- 
fource, that prince received him rather as his fuppliant^ 
than as his fon-in-law. When he had him in his han^^/ 
lie proceeded in public to intercede with Marius in his be- 
half, alleging in his letters, that he would never give }iim 
up, but defend him to the laft. . At the. fame time in 
private intending to betray him, he fent for Lucius Sylla, 
who was quseftor to Marius, and had done Bocchus many, 
fervices durinjg the war. When Sy.la was. come to him^ 
. Vonliding in his honour, the barbarian be£»^an to repent, and 
often changed his mind, deliberating for ibme days whether 
lie fhould deliver up Jugurtha, or retain Sylla too. At laft 
jidhering to the treachery he, had f>rft conceived, he put 
Jugurtha alive into the hands of Sylla. 

Hence the £rft feeds of that violent and implacable 
quarrel,' which aimed ruined the Roman empiie. For 
inany,.o.ut of envy to. Marius, were willing toattcibulc tliis 
fuccefs tojSylla only j and Sylla himfelf caufed a fcil to be 
made, which reprefented Bocchus delivering up Ju^uriha to 
ji'im. This feal he always wore, ar,d conltantly (ealed his 
letters with it; by which he highly provoked Marius, who 
was naturally ambitious, and .could not endure a .rival in 
glory. Sylla was infligated to this by the enemies of 
Marius, v/ho afcribed the beginning and the moft con- 
fiderabje adipns of the war to Metelkis, and xh& laft and 
Knifhing ftroke to Sylla : that fo the people might no longer 
admire and remain attached to Marius as the jnoft accom- 
plifhed of commanders. 

The danger, however, that approached Italy from the 
>veft, foon difperfed all the envy, the hatred, and th? 
Calumnies, which had been raiied againft Marius. The 
people, now in want of an experienced commander, and 
/earching for an able pilot to fit at the helm, that the com- 
ihonwealth might bear up againft fo dreadful a ftorm, found 
that no one of an opulent ox noble family would ftand for 
the confulftiip; and therefore they elected Marius*, though 
abfent. They had no fooner received the news that Jugurtha 
iw'^s taken, than reports were fpread of an invafton from 

the 

f Oce hundred and two ycar» .before Chrlft. 
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tlTc 'Teutones and the Cimbri. And though the account 
of the numbei:' and ftr^ngth of their armies fjcmed at rirlt 
'incredible, it afterwards appeared Ihort of tlic truth. Foi: 
three hundred thoufand well-armed warriurs were upon the 
anarch, and the wOTiien a »id children, whom they had aion[j 
with them, were i'aid to be much nmre num'-ro is. J'his 
vail multitude wanted Lnis oa wliich th.*y might fubiiit, 
and .cities wherein to fettle; as they h:id hj.ird the CcIt;o 
before them, h;id expelled the Tufcins, an. I pDffjflcd 
themfelves of the bcft part of Italy *. As for thefe, wiu 
now hovered 411lc a cloud over Gaul and luly, it was n.:c 
knowiiwho they weref , or whence they c.ime, on account 
of the fmill commerce wliich they ii.id with rh ■ reil of th.* 
world, aiid the length* ofway they had marcJied. It w..3 
co.ije^lured,- indc'ed,- fromthc largen».li: of thjir il.uurc*, 
and the bluenei's of* tiielr eyes, as wjII as bcc tufj ih-j 'Jjr- 
mans call banditti f/>i^r/, tliat they wvre fomj of thofs 
:Gcrman nations who dwell by the; Nv^rdiern Sc.i. 

Somz aifirt, .that tliz coifntry -.of tliL* Ccltrc is of fuch 
■vaft extent, .that it (Iretches from the Wcilern.oce.in and 
•moil neither a climes, to the lake M.cotis cadward, and 
that pa:t of Scydhia; which borders upon Pontus : that 
there the two nations mingle, ami ihencj iiluo ; not all at 
t)nce, nor at all feafons, but- In the fprinor of c /cry year : 
:that, by means of th^fe annual fuppli,"s, th jy had gradaally 
opened th-mfjlvc3 a way over thegreatcil j^in of the Eu- 
repean continent 5 and that, though thoy ars dirtinguilhed 
by diiFcrent names- according to their tribes, yet tiieir 
•whole body is comprcliendcd under the general namo of 
Gelto-Scythx. 

Others fay, they were a fmall part of the Cimmerian?^, 
well known to the ancient Greeks ; an J that this fmall part, 
.quitting their native foil, or bsing expelled by the Scy- 
thians on account of fome fjdition, paifod from the Pahis 
D 3 Mxoti'i 

* In thc^cigo of farquinlus PrKcjs. 

-j- Tlic CI.nNii were del'ctndcd from the ancient Gomf riani :r Cdtcs 5 
Cirn.ri or Cymbri being cniy a h :riher pronuncia-ion of Oomcrai. 
The were in all probabiHly the anricnieit people «)f Germ.-iiy. Thty 
'■gave their naiTie to the Uimbrica Cherfonefus, which w.s a kwvl of 
p^ninfuia vX.i-'nJing from the in- uth of the liver Elbe into the norih fea. 
They v^erc a-l fjppofcd the fame with the Cimmerians th^t in'viMced 
the ccuntiiss about the Palus Ma:otis ; which Is highly probable, botU 
from the likenefs of their names, and from ihc dwfcrndants of Corner 
having fpre^ chemrclyes over all that northern tra^. 
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Maeotis into Afia, tinder the condud of Lygdamls their 
chief. But that the greater and more warlike part dwelt in 
extremities of the earth near the Northern fea. Thcfe 
inhabit a country fo dark and woody, that the fun is ieldom 
feen, by reafon of the fnany high and fpreading trees, whicb 
reach inward as for as the Kereyntan forcft. They are 
under that part of the heavens, where the elevation of the 
pole is fach, that by reafon of the declination of the pa- 
rallels, it makes almofl a vertical point to the inhabitants; 
and their day and night are of fuch a length, that they 
ferve to divide the year into two equal parts; which gave 
occafion to the fi^ion of Homer concerning the infernal 
regions. 

Hence therefore thefe barbarians, who came into Italy, 
firft iffued ; being anciently called Cimmerii, aftcrwarti* 
-CImbri, and the appellation was not at all from their man- 
ners. But thefe things reft rather on conjedlure, than 
hiftorical certainty. Moil hiftorians, however, agree, that 
their numbers, inftead of being lefs, were rather greater 
than we have related. As to their courage, their fpirit, 
and the force and vivacity with which they made^n im- 
prclfion, we may compare them to a devouring^^me. 
Nothing could refill their impetuofity ; all that ctmc in 
their way, were trodden down, or driven before them like 
catt!e. Many refpedlablc armies ind generals • employed 
by the Romans to guard the TranfalptneGaul, werefhatoe- 
fully routed ; and the feeble reiiilance they made to the 
£rll ciForts of the barbarians, was the chief thing that 
drew them towards Rome. For, having beaten all they 
met, and loaded themfelves with plunder, they determined 
to fettle no where, till they had deftroyed Rome, and laid 
\*'afte all Italy. 

The Romans, alarmed from all quarters with this news, 
called Marius to the command, and elcfled him a fecond 
time confuj. It was, indeed, unconftitutional for any one 
to be chofen who was abfent, or who had not waited the 
regular time between a firfl and fecond confullhip ; but the 
people overruled all that was faid againft him. They con- 
fideicd, that this was not the firft inftance, in which the 
law had given way to the public utility ; nor was the 
prefent cccafion lefs urgent than that, when contrary to 

law, 

* CaCius Lon^nus, AurcUas, Scaurus, Ctepio, aad Co. Malleias* 
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tkn ^, they itiade Scipio Conful ; for then they were not 
anxious for the fafety of their own city, but only deiiroas 
of deftroying Carthage. Thete reaibns prevailing, Marius' 
returned w:ith his army from Africa^ and entering upon his 
eonfuiihip on the firll of January, which the Romans 
reckon the beginning of their year, led up his triumph the 
£ime day. Jugnrtna now a captive, was a fpe^lade as- 
agreeable to the Romans, as it-w as beyond their expectation ; 
BO one having ever imagined, that the war could be broughc 
to a period* wnile he was alive: fo various was the charader 
of that man, that he knew how to accommodate himfcJf to 
all forts of fortune, and through all nis lubthty cliore ran a 
vein of courage and fpirit. It is faid, ttiat when he was led 
before the car of the conqueror> he loll his fenfes. After 
the triumph, he was thrown into prifon, where, whilll the/ 
were in halle to Ilrip him, lome tore his robe oif his buck, 
and otht rs catching eagerly at his pend^mts, pulled olF the 
lips of his ears with them. Wften he was tiiruil down nakeU 
into the dungeon, all wild andconfjlcid, he faid with a 
frantic fmilc h, '* Heavens I how coid vs thi'; b.itli of your . I" 
There itruggling for fix davs wi;h extreme hunger, and tj 
the lad hour labouring for the prefervation of lite, he c imo 
to fuch an end as his crimes deierved. There were curried 
(we are told) in this triumph three thoufand and icven 
pounds of gold, five thoufand fevea hundred and feventy- 
five of filver bullion, and of iilver coiit feventeen thoufand* 
and twenty-eight drachmar. 

After the folemnity was over.MariusafTembled the fenate 
in the capitol, where, either through inadvertency or grofs 
infolence, he entered in his triumphal robe : but foon per- 
ceiving that the fenate was offended, he went and put on 
his ordinary habit, and then returned to his place. 

When he fet out with the army, he trained his foldiers to 
labour while upon the road, accuftoming them to long and 
tedious marches, and compelling every man to curry his 
own baggage, and provide his own victuals. So that after- 
wards laborious people who executed readily and without 
murmuring whatever they were ordered, were called 
D 4 Mariui^s 

* Scipio waselc^cd Conful before he was thirty ycvs old, though 
the common »ge required in the candidates was forty-rwo. Indeed, 
the ptople d fpenfcd with it in otiicr inAances befide this. 

t The former £nglt(h tranflaiion takc% no notice of hxjear.^u^^ 
finling^ though an important expreflion. 
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Mariui^i muhs. Some, indeed, give another reafon for this 
'proverbial fayine;. They fay, that whenScipio bcficged 
Numaiitia, he chofe to iiifpe(5l, not only the arms and 
horfcs, but the very mules and waggons, that all might be 
in readinefs an J good order ; on which occafion Marius 
brought forth his horfe in fine condition, and his mtile too 
"in better cafe, and flron^cr rnid gentler than thofc of others. 
The general, much plcafcd with Marins's beafls, often 
made mention of thcrn; and hence thole who by way of 
raille/y praifed a drudging patient man, called him Ma- 
rius's mule. 

On ihi ) occafion, it was a very fortunate circumflance for 
Marius, that tJie barbarians, turning their cor.rfe,* like a 
reflux cf the tide, firfl invaded Spain. For this gave him 
time to flrcngihen his men by cxercife, and to raife and 
confirm their courage; and, what was Itill of greater im- 
portance, to Ihew them what he himfelf was. His fcverc 
bcJiavioar, and intlexibiUty in puniihing, w hen it had once 
a«:cuilomed them to mind their condudl and be obedient, 
appeared both juft and falutary. Whzn they were a little 
tiled to his hot and violent fpirit, to th^ harfh tone of hii 
voice, and the fxercencfo of hij ccuntcn:ince, they no longer 
confidered ihem n-: terrible to themfclves but to the enemy. 
Above all^ the foldiers were charmed with his integrity j;i 
judging; and ihi^ contributed not a liule to procure Marius 
a third coiiful ite. Bcijdcs, tJie barbarians wereexpcfted in 
t!:c rp.ing, .':nd i:ie people were not willing to meet them 
tirdi-r any ether general. They did not, however, come fa 
f )0i: a: they werelooI:cd for, and the year expired without 
his g.'f.Ing a iight of tlicm. The time of a new eledion 
co!r;n;j c.n, and hi^ colleague being dead, Marius left the 
comin;;nd of the army to Manius Aquilius, and went him- 
fc!f to Rome. Several perfons of great merit llood for the 
consulate; but Lucius Saturninu?, a tribune who led the 
people, being gained by Marius, in all his fneeches ex- 
horted them to choofe him Ccnful. Marius, for his part, 
dcfircd to be excafed, pretending that he did not want ths 
office: whereupon Saturninus called him a traitor to his 
ccL:ntry, \\ ho deferted the command in fuch time of danger. 
It was not difficult to perceive that Marius difiembled, and 
that the tribune afted a bungling part under him; yet the 
people confidering that the prefent juncture required both 
his capacity and good fortune, created him Conful a foarth 

timca 
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time, an J appointed Lutatii:s Catulus his colleague, a man 
much elleemed by the patricians, and not unacceptable to 
the commons. 

Marius being informed of the enemy's a;>proach, pafled' 
the Alps with the utmoll expedition ; and having markeil 
out his camp by the river Rnone, fortified it, anabrought 
into it a large fupply of'proviiions ; that the want of ncvef- 
firies might never compel him to fight at a difidvant.igc. 
But as the carriage of provifionsby fc:i wastj Jious and very 
expenfive> he found a way to make it caly a.i:l c.vpeditiou>. 
The mouth of tlie Rhone was at that time choaked up wiili . 
mud and fund, which the beating of the fea hid lodged 
there ; fo that it was very drtngerous, if not iinprafticaol.", 
for veflels of burthen ta enter ic. Marius, therefore, fee 
his army, now quite at leifurc, to work there ; and having 
caufed a cut to be made, capable of receiving large Ihips, hi? 
turned great part of the river into it ; thus drawing it to :i 
coaft, where the opening to the fea is eafy and fecure. 
This cut iliil" reulns. his name. 

The barbariaiv: dividing thcmfelves into two bodies, it 
fell to the lot of thfeCimbri to march the upper way through 
Noricum agairift Catulus, and to force that pafs ; while the 
Teutones and.Ambrones took the road through Lio-uri i 
along the fea-coaft in order to reach Marius. The Cimbri 
fpent fome time in preparing for their march : but the 
Tetrtones and Ambrones fet out immediately, and pulhed 
forward with great expedition , fo that they foon traverfed 
the intermediate country, and prefcnted to the view of the 
Romans an incredible number of enemies, terrible in their 
afpeft, and in their voice and fhouts of war different from 
all other men. They fpread- thcmfelves over a vail extent 
of ground near Marius, and when they had encamped, they 
challenged him to battlel 

The conful, for his part, regarded them not, but kept 
Hs foldiers within the trenches, rebuking the vanity and 
rafhnefs of thofe who wanted to be in adion, and calling; 
them traitors to their country. He told them, " Their 
*' ambition fhould not now be for triumphs and trophies, 
" but to difpel the dreadful ftorm that hung; over them, and 
** to fave Italy from dellru^ion." Thele things he faid 
privately to his chief officers and men of the firft rank. As- 
tor the common foldiers, he made them mount guard by 
turns upon the ramparts, to accnftom them to bear the 
D 5 dreadtliL 
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dreadful looks of the enemy^and to hear their favagr voices 
without fear> as well as to make them acquainted with their 
arms, afld their way of ufmg them. By thefe means what 
?it firll was terrible, by being often looked upon, would in 
time become unafix^^ing. For he concluded that with 
regard to objedls of terror, novelty adds many unreal cir- 
cumflances, and that things reallv dreadful lofe their efFed 
by familiarity. Indeed, the daily fight of the barbarians 
not only lefTened the fears of the foldiers, by the menacing 
behaviour and intolerable vanity of the eneipy, provoked 
their refentment, and inflamed their courage. For they 
not only plundered and ruined the adjacent country, bu.t 
advanced to the very trenches with the greateft infolence 
and contempt. 

Marius at laft was told, that the foldiers vented their 
grief in fuch complaints as thefe : " What effeminacy has 
" Marius difcovered in qs, that he thus keeps us locked 
*' up, like fo many women, and reftrains us from fighting ? 
*' Come on ; let us with the (pirit of freemen, a& him if 
*' he waits for others to fight for the liberties of Rome, and 
'' intends to make ufe of us only as the vileft labourers, in 
" digging trenches, in carrying out loads of dirt, and 
" turning the courfe of rivers ? It is for fuch noble works 
" as thefe, no doutt, that he exercifes us in fuch painful 
" labours ; and, when they are done, he will return and 
*/ ihew his fellow-citizens the glorious fruits of the con- 
i' tinuation of his power. It is true, Carbo and Csepio 
** were beaten, by the enemy : but does their ill fuccefs 
" terrify him ? Surely Carbo and Caepio were generals as 
*' much inferior to Marius in valour and renown, as wa 
*' are fuperior to the army they led. Better it were to be 
*' in a6lion> though we fuffered from it like them, than to. ' 
" fit ftill and fee tJie deflrudion of our allies." 

Marius, delighted with thefe fpeeches, talked to them in 
a foothinj way. He told them, *' It was not from any dif- 
** truil ofthcni, that he fatftill, but that, by order of certain 
*^ oracles, he waited both for the time and place which 
•• were to enfure him the victory.*' For he had with him a 
Syrian worr.an, named Martha, who was faid to have the 
gift of prophecy. She was carried about in a litter with, 
great refped and folcmnity, and the facrifices he ofFered> 
were all by her diredion. She had formerly applied to the 
fenAte in this charafter, and made an offer of prediding foi; 

Uiem, 
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them future events, but they refufed to hear her. Then 
ihe betook herielf to the women, and gave them a fpecimen 
of her art. She addrefled herfelf particularly to the wife of 
Mariusy at whofe feet (he happened to fit, when there wai 
a combat of gladiators, and fortunately enough, told her, 
which of them would prove vidlorious. Marius's wife fent 
her to her huiband, who received her with the utmoll vene- 
ration, and provided for her the litter in which ihe was 
generally carried. When Ihe went to facriiice, (he wore a 
purple robe, lined with the fame, and buttoned up, and 
held in her hand a fpear adorned with ribbands and garland <". 
When they faw this pompous fcene, many doubted whetlier 
Marius was really perfuaded of her prophetic abilities, or 
only pretended to be fo, and adled a part, while he (hewed, 
the woman in this form. 

But what. Alexander of Myndos relates concerning the 
vultures, really deferves admiration. Two of them, it 
feems, always appeared, and followed the army, before any 
great fuccefs, being well known by their brazen collars. 
The foldiers^ when they took them, had put thefe collars 
upon them,. and then let them go. From this time they 
knew, and IB a manner falutedthe foldiers; and thefcldiers, 
whenever thefe appeared upon their march, rejoiced in the 
a(rurancc of performing fomething extraordinary. 

About this time, there happened many prodigies, mod 
of them of the ufual kind. But news was brought from 
Ameria and Tudertum, cities in Italy, tliat one night there 
were feen in the (ky fpears and ihields of (ire, now waving 
abouta and then claihing againli each other, in imitation 
of the poftures and motions of men fighting ; and that, one 
party giving way, and the other advancing, at lalt they all 
diiappeared in the weft. . Much about this time too, there 
arrived from Peflinus, Batabaces, pricil of .the-mother of the 
g^eds, with an account that the goddcis had declared from 
her faniftuary, ** That the Romans would foon obtain a 
*' great and glorious viiflory." The fenate had given 
credit to his report, and decreed the goddefs a temple on 
account of the vidlory. But when Batabaces went out, to 
make the fame declaration to the people, Aulus Pompeius, 
one of the tribunes, prevented him, calling him an im- 
poftor, and driving him in an ignominious manner from 
the roftrum. What followed, indeed, was the thing which 
contributed moft to the credit of the prediflion : For Aulus. 

hail 
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hnd fcarce diffotved the affembly, and reached his own 
houfe, when he was feized with a violent fever, of which he 
died within a week. This was a fa6l univerfally known. 
■ Marius ftill keeping clofe, the Teutones attempted to 
force his entrenchments; but being received with a (howcr 
of darts from the camp, by which they loft a number of 
men, they refolved to march forward, concluding that they 
might pafs the Alps in full fecurity. They packed up their 
baggage, therefore, and marched by the Roman camp* 
Then it was that the immenfity of their numbers appeared 
in the cleareft light, from the length of their train, and the 
time they took up in pafling : for it is faid, that though 
they moved on without intermiffion, they were fix days in 
going by Marius's camp. Indeed, they went very near it, 
and aikeJ the Romaps by way of infult, ** Whether they 
" had any commands to their wives, for they fhould be 
*' fhortly with them ?'* As foon as the barbarians had alF 
pafied by, and were in full march, Marius likewife de- 
camped, and followed ; always taking care to keep near 
them, and chooiing ftrong places at fome fraall diftancc for 
his camp, which he alfo fortified, in order that he might 
pafs the nights in fafety. Thus they moved on till they 
came to Aquae Sextia;, from whence there is but a (hort 
march to the Alps. 

There Marius prepared for battle; having pitched upon 
a place for his camp, which was unexceptionable in point 
of ftrength, but afforded little water. By this circum- 
ftance, they tell us, he wanted to excite the foldiers to 
adioii ; and when many of them complained of thirft, he 
pointed to a river which ran clofe by the enemy's camp, and 
told them, " That thence they muft purchafe water with 
" their blood." •* Why then," faid they, "do you not lead 
'* us thither immediately, before our blood is quite parched 
•' up ?" To which he anfwered in a fofter tone, *' I will" 
*« lead you thither, but firll kt us fortify our camp.'* 

The foldiers obeyed, though with fome relu^ance. But 
the fcrvantp of the army, being in great want of water, both 
for themfeives and their cattle, ran in crowds to the ftream, 
fome with pick-axes, fome with hatchets, and others with 
fwords and javelins, along with their pitchers ; for they 
were refolved to have water, though they were obliged to 
fight for it. Thefo at firft were encountered by a fmall 
party of the enemy, when fomc having bathed, were en- 
(M.D. 1794.) gaged 
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gag^d at dinner, and others were Hill bathing;. For there 
the country abounds in hot wells. This gave the Romriiis 
an opportunity cfcutting ofFa number of them, while thty 
were indulging themfelves in thofe delicious baths, an. I 
channed with the fweetneA of the place. The cry of rhefo 
brought others to their aHilHnce, fo that it was no-A* diihcult 
for Marius to reftrain the irapetuolity of his tbiditT^, who 
were in pain for their fervants. B^fides, the Ambronc5, lo 
the number of thirty thoufand, who were the bell troops 
the enemy had, and who had already dcfc:i:eJ Manlius and 
Cffpio, were drawn out, and ftood to their arms. Thouj^^h 
they had overcharged themfelves with eating, yet the w iue 
ihey had drank, had given them frelh fpirits ; and they 
advap.ced, not in a wild and dii- orderly manner, or with a 
confufed and inarticulate noife : but beating their anr.i? at 
regular intervals, and al! keeping time with the tunc, tl;cy 
came on, crying out, Amhrones ! Ambrones ! This tl:.y 
did, either to encourage each other, or to terrify the enemy 
with their name. I'he Ligurians were li. ■ Hiil of the 
Italians that moved againft tTiem; and when !..cy l.card the 
enemy cry Ambrones, they echoed bick the wci. , which 
was indeed their own ancient name. Thus the : <jut was 
often returned from one army to the other bet/re they 
ch.irged, iind the officers on b-.nii fides joining in it, and 
driving which (hould pronounce tlie word loudeil, added 
by thia means to the courage and impetuofity of their 
troops. 

The Ambrones were obliged to pifs the river, .inu this 
broke their order ; fo that, before they could form agsiin, 
iheLigurians charged the foremoll of them^vind thu;, bogiiii 
the battle. The Romans came to fupport the Ligur'-iin.-, 
anJ pouring dov/n from the higher ground, preil the ei ;rr.y 
to hard, that they foon put them in dif-'irder. Many of 
them julHing each other on the banks of the river, were 
ll.iin there, and the river itfelf was filk-d with dead bodies. 
Thofe who were got fafe over not daring to make head, 
were cut off by the Romans, as t::cy iied to their camp and 
carriages. There the women meeting them with fwords 
and axes, and fetting up a horrid and liideous cry, fell upon 
the fugitives, as well as the purfuers, the former as traitors, 
iiid th-j latter as enemies. Mingling with the combatant:^, 
they laid hold on theRomanlhieldi,,catched at their fwords, 
^viihtlieir naked hands, and oblUnately fuftcred themfelves 

to 
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to be hacked to pieces. Thus the battle is faid 10 haT« 
been fought on the banks of the river, rather by accident, 
than any defign of the general. 

* The Romansj, after having deftroyed fo many of the 
Ambrones, retired as it grew dark ; but the camp did not 
refound with fongs of victory, as might have been expelled 
upon fuch fuccefs. There were no entertainments, no mirth 
in the tents, nor, what is the moft agreeable circumftance to 
the foldier after viftory, any found and refrefliing fleep. 
The nig,ht was pnffed in the greateft dread and perplexity. 
The camp was without trench or rampart. There remained 
yet many myriads of the barbarians unconquered; and fuch 
of the Ambrones as efcaped, mixing with them, a cry was 
heard all night, not like the Aghs and groans of men, but 
like the howling and bellowing of wild beafts. As this 
proceeded from fuch an innumerable hoil, the neighbouring 
mountains and the hollow banks of the river returned the 
found, and the horrid din filled the whole plains. The 
Romans felt the impreflions of terror, and Marius himfelf 
was filled with allonifhment, at the apprehenfions^f a tu- 
multuous night-engagement. However, the barbarians 
did not attack them, either that night or next day, but. 
fpentthe time in confulting how to difpofe and draw, 
themfelves up to the befl advantage. 

In the mean time Marius obferving the (loping hills and. 
woody hollows, that hung over the enemy's camp« dif- 
patched Claudius Marcellus with tJiree thoufand men, to 
lie in ambulh there till the fight was begun, and then to 
fall upon the enemy's rear. The relVofhis troops he or- 
dered to fup and go 'o reft in good time. Next morning, 
as foon as it was ligiit, he drew up before the camp, and, 
commanded the cavr?iry to m.irch into ihc plain> The 
Teutones feeing this, could not contain themfelves, nor, 
flay till all the Komans were come down into the plain, . 
where they might fight them upon equal terms ; but arming* 
hazily through thiril of vengeance, advanced up to the 
hill. Marius defpatched his oificers through the vhole 
army, with orders that they (hould ft and ftill nnd wait for 
the enemy. When the barbarians were witUia reach, the 
Romans were to throw their javelins, then come to fword 
in hand, and prt-iPing upon them with their fhields, puih 
them with all their force. For he knew the place was fo. ■ 
flipperyj, that the enemy's blows could have no ^reat. 

weight,. 
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felght* nor could they preferve any clofe order, where 
thedeclwity of the ground continually changed their poife. 
At the fame time that he gave thefe direflions* he was 
the firft that fet the example. For he was inferior to none 
in perfonal agility, and in refolution he far exceeded them 
all. 

The Romans by their ftrmn efs and united charge kept 
the barbarians from afcending the hill, and by little and 
little forced them down into the plain. There the foremoft 
battalions were begioning to formagainj. when the utmoft 
confofion difcovered itfelf in the rear. For Marcdlus, who 
had watched his opportunity, as Toon as he found, by the 
noife which reached the hills where he lay, that the battle 
was begun, with great impetuofity and loud fhouts fell 
upon the enemy's rear, and d!eilroyed a confiderable number 
of them. The hindmoil being puihed upon thofe before, 
the whole army was foon put in diforder. Thus attacked 
both in front and rear, they could not iland the double 
ihock, but forfook their ranks, and fled * • The Romans 
purfuing, either killed or took prifonerS: above an hundred 
thoufand, and having madet themfelves mailers of their 
tents, carriages, and baggaee, voted as many of them as 
were not plundered, a prelent ta Marius. This indeed 
was a noble recompence, yet it was thought very inadec[uate 
to the generalibip he had Ihewn in that groat and imminent 
danger f . 

Other hiftorians give a differeat account, both of the 
difpoiition of the fpoils, and the number of the flain. 
From thefe writers we learn, that the Maflilians walled in 
iheir vineyards with the bones they found in the field ; and 
that the rain which fell the winter following, foaking in 
the moifture of the putrified bodies, the ground was fo en- 
riched by it, that it produced the next leafon a prodigious 
crop. Thus the opinion of Archilochas is confirmed, that 
fitlds are fattened ivith bloou. It is obfcrvcd indeed, that 
extraordinary rains generally fall after greiit battles; whe- 
ther it be, that fome deity chooles to waih and purify th& 

earth 

• This vi£!ory was gained the fecond year of the hundred and fixty- 
ninth olympiad, before CiirKl one hundred. 

•f And yet there does not npp<'ai any thing very extraordinary in the 
generalfhip of Marius on this occ-noa. The ignorance and lalhnefs of^ 
the barbaiians did every thin^ in hii favour. The I'eutoncs loft ^^{^| 
battle, a» Hawley lod it at Falkirk, by attcmpt'm^ tht IviiLs. -^^ 
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earth with water from above, or whether the bfood and* 
corruption, by the moift and heavy vapours they emit, 
thicken the air, which is liable to be altered by the fmaHetl 
caufe. 

After the battle, Marius felefted from among the arras 
and other fpoils, fuch as were elegant and entire, and likely 
to make the greateft Ihew iii his triumph. The reft he 
piled together, and offered them as a fplendid facrifice to- 
the gods. The army itood round the pile crowned with 
laurel ; and himfelf iirrayed in his purple robe*, and girr 
after the manner of the Romans, took a lighted torch. He 
had jull lifted it up with both hands towards heaven, and* 
was going to fet ii»e to the piles, when fome friends were* 
feen galloping icvvi^rds him. Great filenceand expeflation 
foUo" .'d. When liicy were come near, they leaped from* 
their norfes, and faluted M:;rjus- c'onful the fifth time, 
delivering him letters to the fame purpofe. This added 
great joy to the fohmnity, which the foldiers exprefled by 
acclamations ajvl by clanking thtir arnrs ; and while the- 
c .icers were prelcnting Marius with new crowns of laurels- 
he fet iire to the pile, and fir/ilhed tne facrifice. 

But whatever it is, that will not permit us to enjoy any 
greatprofperity pare and umiiixed, butchequers human life 
with a variety of good and evil ; whether it be fortune, or 
ibme chjiftifing deity, or necelTity and the nature of things j 
a few days after this joyful folemnity, the fad news was 
brought to Marius of what had befillen his colleague Ca^ 
tuluj. An event, which, like a cloud in the midll of a calm, 
brought frelh alarms upon Rome, and threatened her with 
another tenipcft. Catulus, who had the Cimbri to oppofcj 
came to a -rdlblution to give up the defence of the heights, 
left he ftiould weaken himfelf by being obliged to divide his^ 
forces iato many parts. He therefore defcended quickly 
from the Alps into Italy, and polled his army behind the 
river Athefis f ; where he blocked up the fords with ftrong 
fortifications on both fides, and threw a bridge over it ; 
that fo he might be in a condition to fuccour the garrifony 
beyond it, if the barbarians iliould make their way through 
the narrow partes of the mountains, and attempt to ftorm 
them. I'he barbarians held their enemies in fuch contemptx 

and 

* Ipfe quirlnali trabea, cih^uqv?e Gablna hifignis. 

V^iRO.iEncid.7,. 
f T^ow the Adige, 
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^nd came on with fo much infolcnce, that, rather to (hew 
their itrength and coarage, than oat of any neceffity, they 
cxpofed ttiemfeives naked to the fhowers of fnow ; and, 
Jiaving. pulhed through the ice and deep drifts of fnow to 
the tops of the nrountains, they, put their broad ihields 
under them, and fo Aid down> in fpite of the broken rocks 
and vaft llippery defcents. 

When they had encamped near the river, and taken a 
view of the channel, they determined to fill it up. Then 
thsy tore up the neighbouring hills, like the giants of old; 
they pulled up trees by the roots'; they broke off mafly 
rocks, and rolled in huge heaps of earth. Thefe were to 
dam up the current. Other bulky materials beiides thefe, 
were thrown in, to force away the bridge, which being 
carried down the ftream with great violence, beat againil 
the timber, and Ihook the foundation. At the light of this 
the Roman foldiers were llruck with terror, and great part 
of them quitted the camp and drewH^ack. On this occalion 
Catulus, like an able and excellent general, (hewed tliat 
he preferred the glory of his country to his own. For when 
he found that he could not perfuade his men to keep their 
poft, and that they were dcferting it in a very dailardly 
manner, he ordered his llandard to be taken up, and running 
to the foremoft of the fugitives, led them on himfelf ; 
choofing rather that the dii'grace Ihould fall upon him than 
upon his country, and that his foldiers fhould not fecm to 
f-y, but to follow their general. 

The barbarians now allaulted and took the fortrefs on 
the other fide of the Athefis : but admiring the bravery of 
the garrifon, who had behaved in a manner fuitable to the 
glory of Rome, they difmilled them upon certain condi- 
tions, having firft made them fwear to them upon a brazen 
bull. In the battle that followed, this bull was taken 
among the fpoils, and is laid to have been carried to Ca- 
tulus's houfe, as the firll-fruits of the viftory. The coun- 
try at prefent being without defence, the Cimbri fpread 
themfeives over it, and committed great depredations. 

Hereupon, Marius was called home. When he arrived, 
every one expeiited that he would triumph, and the fenate 
readily pafled a decree for that purpofe. However, he 
declined it; whether it was, that he was unwilling to de- 
prive his men, who had Ihared in the danger, of their part 
of the honour, or that, to encourage the people in the 
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prefent extremity » he chofe to entmft theglbry of liis fiif& 
mer achievements with the fortune of Rome* in order tO' 
have it rellored to him with inteveft' upon his next fucceis.- 
Having made an oration fuitable- to the time, he went lo; 
join Catullus, who was much-enconraged by lus coming^^ 
He then Tent for his army out of Gaul ; and when it was- 
arrived, he croHed the Po» with a defign to keepthe l>ar«- 
barians from penetrating into the interior parts of Italy.^ 
But they deferred the combat^ oA' pretence that thev ex-^ 
fiedled the Teutones, and that they wondered at their de- 
lay ; either being really ignorant of their fate* or chooiing. 
to feem fo. For they puni(hed thofe w4io brought them' 
that account withAripes^ and fentto^ailrMarius for landi- 
and ciiies* fufficient both for them and their brethreot- 
When Marius inquired of the ambaiTadors who their bre- 
thren were, they told him the Teutones.- The ailemb)/' 
laughed, and Marius replied in a taunting manner, " Dar 
** not trouble yourfelves about your brethren; for they' 
*' have land enough* which we have already given then^- 
** and they (hall have it for ever." The ambaliadors per- 
ceiving the irony* anfwered in (harp and fcurrilous termi^. 
afTuring him* *^ That the Cimbri would- challife him im- 
mediately* and the Teutones when thev came." ** And 
*' they are not far off," faid Marius ; '« it will be very un»- 
" kind, therefore* in yon to go away without faluting, 
** your brethren.''' Ar the (kmc time he ordered the kings 
of the Teutones to-be brought out, loaded as they were 
with chains : for they had been taken by the Sequani* as 
they were endeavouring to efcape over the Alps. 

As foon as the ambaAadors had acquainted the Cimbri 
with what had paiTed^they marched diredlyagainflMarittSi 
who, at that time lay (lill, and kept within his trenches. 
It is reported that on this occafion he contrived a new form 
for the javelins.. Till then they ufed to fallen the Ihaft to 
the iron head with two iorn pins. But Marius now letting 
one of them remain as it was* had the other taken out, and 
a weak wooden peg put in its place. By this contrivance 
he intended* that when the javelin (luck in the enemy's 
(hield, it (hould not Hand right out; but that, the wooden 
peg breaking, and the iron pin bending, the (haft of the 
ueipon ihould be dragged upon the ground* while the 
point (luck fad in the mield. 

Boiorix, 
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oioxix^ Icing of the Cimbri; came now with a fmall 
:y of horfe to the Roman camp, and challenged Marias 
ippoint the time and place where they ihould meet and 
ide it by arms, to whom the country ihould belong, 
fins anmercd, '* That the Romans never confulted 
heir eneaiies when to fight; however, he would indulge 
he Cimbri in this point.'* Accordingly they agreed 
Itht the third day after« and that the plain of Vercelhe 
aid be the field of battle, which was fit for the Roman 
alrv to z6t in^ and convenient for the barbarians to difr 
f tneir numbers. 

ioch parties kept their day« and drew up their forces 
iT againft each other. Catulus had under his command 
snty thouland and three hundred men: Marius had 
rty-two thoufand. The latter were drawn up in the twO 
aes, and Catulus was in the centre. Sylla, who was 
»ent in the battle, gives us this account : and it is re- 
rted, that Marius made this difpofition^ in hopes of 
nking the Cimbrian battalions with the wings only, and 
loring to himfelf and his foldiers the honour of the vic- 
rj, before Catulus could have opportunity to come up to 
e charge ; it beii\g ufual in a large front, for the wings 
advance before the main body. This is confirmed by 
e defence which Catulus made of his own behaviour, in 
liich he infilled much on the malignant defigns of Marias 
;ainfl him. 

The Cimbrian infantry marched out of their trenches 
ithout noife, and formed fo as to have their flanks ec[iial 
i their front ; each fide of the fquare extending to thirty 
irlongs. Their cavalry, to the number of fifteen thoufand, 
faed forth in great fplendor. Their helmets reprefented 
le heads and open jaws of flrange and frightful wild 
sails* : on thefe were fixed high plumes f, which made the 
len appear taller. Their breaft-plates were of poJilhed 
on, and their fhields were white and glittering. Each 
lan had two-edged darts to fight with at a diilance, and 
hen they came hand to hand, they ufed broad and heavy 
vords. In this engagement they did not fall diredly upon 
ic front of the Romans, but wheeling to the right, they^ 

endeavoured 

n^cTopij fignlflcs the bufl or head either of man or animal. ^ 

•f- Ao^of TTipwToj, or tuft in tbeftrm of a win^, is licerally ffumt ^^ 
'feutters. 
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endeavoured 'by little and little tO'Crtclofe the enemy be-' 
Uveen them and their infantry, who- were pofted o.i the* 
left. Tiie Roman generals porccived their artful defignv 
but were not able toreJtrain rherr o vn meit. Odc hippenetl 
■to cry out, that the enemy He J, and they :l!1 fet olFupOA 
the purfuit. Jn the me:in time, the barbarian foot canic 
■on like a vai^.pM. Marius having purihed, lifted hii 
hands towards heaven, and vowoinn hecr.tomb tfcf the gods; 
and CatuUis, in the lame poiturc, proanif.d to- cOnfecrate 
a temple to the fortune of that day.- As IV-tirius faQrificed 
on this occafion, it is (aid tlut the entrails \verc-n'ofoonf+ 
fiiewn tiim, than^ ho cried out with a loud voice, '* The*. 
** victory is irine." • ' 

flowever, when- the battle was joined, an accident hapi-- 
•pened, Avhich, asS/lla writes**, app<"ared to be intended. 
b^' heaven to humble Marius. A prodigious dnft, it feemV, 
aroie-, '.vhich hid both armies^. Marks moving firilto the 
charg?, had the misfortune to mifs tKe enemy ; and having. 
pa fled by their army, wandered about with his troop^s a long, 
•time in the field. In the mean time, the good fortunc'of 
Catulus diretted the- enemy to-him, and it was his legions 
(in which Sylla tells us he fought) to whofe lot the chief 
conflict fell. The heat of the weather, and the fun which 
fhone full in the faces of the Cimbri, fought for thcRo- 
mans. Thole barbarians, bein-i^ bred in ihady and frozen 
countries, coaldbear the fevercit cold, but were not proof 
againrt Luat. "^rhcir bodies foon ran down withfweat;, 
they drew iheir breath with diiHculty, and were forced to 
hold up their. Ihields to f-iade their faces. Indeed, this 
battle was fouTJit i"kot long after the fummer ibillice, and 
the Romans keep a felllval for it on the third da;y of the 
calends of Aagull, then called Sexiilis. The duft too, 
ivhich hid the enemy, helped to encourage the Romr^.n*, 
For, as they could have no ciiilin^^t view of the vaft num4Der.s 
of their antagonills, they ran to the charge, and were coBie 
to clofe engagement before the fight of fuch multitudes 
could give them any impreflions of terror. Befidcs,. the 
Romans were fo ilrengthened by labour and exercifci that 
not one of them was obferv;:d to fweit or be out of breath*, 
notwithilanding the luuocatiag heat and the violcnceof the 

encounter. 

* It IS a misfortune that Caru]us*s hlflory of his confulihip, and a 
greater that Syliya coir-mcntarics arc loil. 
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icounter. So Catulus himielf is f;iii to ]iave wricten^ in 
miendaticn pf ju&foldiers. 

The greateil and,t)eA p;Lrt of the enemy's troops were 
ot.tb piecei> upon the. fpot; thofe who fought in the front 
iftened then^l'elfves together^ by long cords run through 
icir belts*, to prev ent their rank* from being; broken. 'I he 
Lumans drove back the fugitives to their cainp^ v^here they 
jund.tbe mod Hiocking ipedacle. The women ftandiiig 
1 mpurniug by dieir caxria^es^ killed t]iofe that fled ; 
une their nu (bands, fome their brothers^ others their fa- 
lers. Thev ftrangled their iittle children with their ouiH 
ands, and threw them under die. wheels and iiorics ieer. 
Aft of all, they killed themfelves. They teli us of one 
liat was fecn flung from the top of a waggon, with a child 
anging at e:lch heel. The men, for want of trees, tied 
demfelves by the neck, fome to the horns of the oxeiu 
thers to tlieir legs,, and, then pricked them on; that by 
he. (l^Jting.of the beafls they inight be ilrangled or torn to 
ieces. But .though t^ey were fb induftrious to deftroy 
bemfelves, above iixty tkpufand were taken prifoners, and 
he killed were faid to.havei^een twice the number. 

Marius'b foldlers. plundered the baggage; but the other 
poiis, with tlie.eiihgns and trumpets, they tell, us, were 
irought to the camp of Catulus ; and he availed himfelf 
hiefly of this, as a proof thut the viQory belonged to him, 
i hot difpute, it feepis, afofe between his troops and thofc 
>f Maj:iu8p which had the hoSt c!aim ; and the ambufiadors 
rom. Parma, .wHo Iiappencd ,to be there, were chole arbi- 
rators. Catiilos's" foldiers led them to the field of battle to 
ec the.dsad, and clearly, proved that they were killed by 
heir javelins, becaufe Catulus had taken care to have the 
hafts infcribed with his nanic. Nevcrthelefs, the whole 
lonour of the day. was afcribed to Marius, on account of 
lis for^ier vidlory, and his prefcnt authority. Nay, fuch 
vas the.applaufe of the populace, that they called him t/;e 
hirdfcuHiUr <^Romc, as haying reicued her from a danger, 
lot lefs drei^dful than that from the Gauls. In their re- 
oicings at home with their wives and children, at fupper 
hey offered libations to Marius along with the gods, and 
vouid have given. him alone the honour of both triumphs. 
..;. -. ■ ..^ he 

• Tfir$ was an abmrd cCntrWancc to keep their ranks, Biit tliev 
nteiMled i\X6 to ha^ boHnd tl^ir prifoners with the cords after the 
ittle. ^ 
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He declined this indeed, and trinmphed with CatulWi 
being defirous to ihew his moderation after fuch extraordi- 
nary inftances of fuccefs. Or perhaps he was afraid oF 
fome oppoHtion from Catulus's foldiers, who might no^ 
have fuft'ered him to triumph, if he had deprived their 
general of his (hare of the honour. 

In this manner his fifth confulate was paflcd. And noir 
ke afpired to afixth, with more ardour than any inan had 
ever Ihewn for his firft. He courted the people, and en- 
deavoured to ingratiate himfclf with the meaneft of them 
by fuch fervile condefcenfions, as were not only unfuitaUe 
to his dignity, but even contrary to his difpofition ; afiiim* 
ing an air of gentleneft and complaifance, for which na- 
ture never meant him. It is faid, that in civil alFairs and 
the tumultuous proceedings of the populace, his ambition 
had given him an uncommon timidity. That intrepid 
firmnefs which he difcovcred in battle forfook him in the 
afTemblies of the people, and the leaft breath of pndfe or 
diflike difconcerted him in his addrefs. Yet we are told, 
that when he had granted the freedom of the city to a 
thoufand Camerians, who had diilinguifhed themfelves by 
their behaviour in the wars, and his proceeding was found 
fault with as contrary to law, he laid, •• tlie law fpoke 
*; too foftly to be heard amidft the din of arms." How- 
ever, the noife that he dreaded, and that robbed him of 
his prefence of mind, was that of popular afiemblies. In 
war he eafily obtained the hieheft ranK« becaufe they could 
not do without him; but in the adminiftratipn he waJ 
fometimes in danger of loiing the hononrs he folicited. 
In thei'e cafes he had recourfe to the partiality of xh^ mul- 
titude; and had no fcruple of making hishoneily fubfet- 
vient to his ambition. 

By thefe mean^ he made himfelf obnoxious to all the Pa- 
tricians. But he was mofl afraid of Metellus, whom hehad 
treated with ingratitude. Befides, Metellus wats a inanj 
•who, from a fyirit of true virtue, was natuhilly an cnemj 
to thofe who endeavoured to gain the populace by evil arts: 
and diredled all their meafures to pleafe them. Marins. 
therefore, was very deiirons to get him out of the way 
For this purpofe heaiibciated withGlanciasand SatumitkUs 
two of the moil daring and turbulmt men in Rome, wh< 
had the indigent and ieditious part of the people at thei: 
command* By their afliftance he got feveral hwi ena^ed 

an( 
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gaged at dinner, and others were dill bathing. For there 
the country abounds in hot wells. This gave the Romans 
an opportunity of cutting ofFa number of them, while they 
were indulging themfelves in thofe delicious baths, and 
charmed with the fweetnef? of the place. The cry of thefe 
brought others to their afli ft ance,fo that it was now difficult 
for Marius to reflrain the impetuofity of his foldiers, who 
were in pain for their fervants. BcfidNis, the Ambrones, to 
the number of thirty thoufand, who were the beft troops 
the enemy had, and who had already defeated Manlius and 
Caepio, were drawn out, and ftood to their arms. Though 
they had overcharged themfelves with eating, yet the wine 
they had drank, had given them frefh fpirits ; and they 
advanced, not in a wild and diiorderly manner, or with a 
confufed and inarticulate noife : but beating their arms at 
regular intervals, and all keeping time with the tune, they 
came on, crying o,ut, Ambrones / Ambrones ! This they 
did, either to encourage each other, or to terrify the enemy 
with their name. I'he Ligurians were i^t fiill of the 
Italians that iJioved againft them ; and when tiiey heard the 
enemy cry Ambrones, they echoed back the wcid, which 
was indeed their own ancient name. Thus the !hout was 
often returned from one army to the other betbre they 
charged, and the officers on both fides joining in it, and 
ftriving which (hould pronounce the word loudeft, added 
by this means to the courage and impetuofity of their 
troops. 

The Ambrones were obliged to pafs the river, and this 
broke their order ; fo that, before they could form again, 
the Ligurians charged the foremoft of them, and thus began 
the battle. The Romans came to fupport the Ligurians, 
and pouring down from the higher ground, preft the enemy 
fo hard, that they foon put them in diforder. Many of 
them juftling each other on the banks of the river, were 
flain there, and the river itfelf was filled with dead bodies. 
Thofe who were got fafe over not daring to make head, 
were cut off by the Romans, as they fled to their canip and 
carriages. There the women meeting them with fwords 
and axes, and fetting up a horrid and hideous cry, fell upon 
the fugitives, as well as the purfuers, the former as traitors, 
and the latter as enemies. Mingling with the combatants, 
ihey laid hold on the Roman (hields, catched at their fwords, 
with their naked hands^ and obftinately fuffered themfelves 

to 
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to be hacked to pieces. Thus the battle is faid to hare 
been fought on the banks of the river, rather by accident, 
than any deiign of the general. 

' The Romans^ after having deftroyed fo nuny of the 
Ambrones, retired as it grew dark ; but the camp did not 
refound with fongs of vidory, as might have been expeded 
upon fuch fuccefs. There were no entertainments, no mirth 
in the tents, nor, what is the moil agreeable circumilance to 
the foldier after vidory, any found and refrefhing fleep. 
The nig;ht was piiffed in the greateft dread and perplexity. 
The camp was without trench or rampart. There remained 
yet many myriads of the barbarians unconquered; and fuch 
of the Ambrones as efcaped, mixing with them, a cry was 
heard all night, not like the fighs and groans of men, but 
like the howling and bellowing of wild beafts. As this 
proceeded from fuch an innumerable hoil,the neighbouring 
mountains and the hoUow banks of the river returned the 
found, and the horrid din filled the whole plains. The 
Romans felt the impreffions of terror, and Marius himielf 
was filled with aftonifhment, at the apprehenfioni^f a tu- 
multuous night-engagement. However, the barbarians 
did not attack them, either that night or next day, but. 
fpentthe time in confulting how to difpofe and draw. 
themfelves up to the befl advantage. 

In the mean time Marius obferving the floping hills and. 
woody hollows, that hung over the enemy's camp, dif- 
patched Claudius Marcellus with tJiree thoufand men, to 
lie in ambufh there till the fight was begun, and then to 
fall upon the enemy's rear. The reil.ofthis troops he or- 
dered to fup and go 'o reft in good time. Next mornings 
as foon as it was light, he drew up before the camp, and, 
commanded the cavr»iry to mnrch into ihe plain* The 
Teutones feeing this, conld not contain themfelves, nor. 
flay till all the Komans were come down into the plain,, 
where they might fight them upon equal terms ; but arming- 
haftily through thirll of vengeance, advanced up to the 
hill. Ivlarius defpatched his ofHcers through the \ hole 
army, with orders that they fhould flaiid flill r.nd wait for 
the eneniy. When the barbarjans were witliia reach, the 
Romans were to throw their javelins, then come to fword 
in hand, and prcilmg upon them with their fhields, pufh 
them with all their force. For he knew the place was fo. 
ilippery, that the cnemy^s blows could have no great 

weighty 
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^eiRhtf nor could they preferve any clofe order, where 
the declivity of the ground continually changed their poiTe. 
At the fame time that he gave thefe diredions, he was 
the firfl that fet the example. For h£ was inferior to none 
in perfonal agility, and in refolution he far exceeded them 
all. 

The Romans by their firmnefs and united charge kept 
the barbarians from afcending the hill, and by little and 
little forced them down into the plain. There the foremoft 
battalions were begiQnin|; to formagain, when the utmoft 
confufion difcovered itfelf in the rear. For Marcellus> who 
had watched his opportunity, as foon as he found, by the 
noife which reached the hills where he lay, that the battle 
was begun, with great impetuofity and loud fhouts fell 
upon the enemy's rear, and deilroyed a confiderable number 
of them. The hindmofl being pufhed upon thofe before, 
the whole army was foon put in diforder. Thus attacked 
both in front and rear, they could not (land the double 
ihock, but forfook their ranks, and fled * • The Romans 
purfuing> either killed or took prifonerS: above an hundred 
thoufand, and having made themfelvei mailers of their 
tents, carriages, and baggage, voted as many of them as 
were not plundered, a prelent to Marius. This indeed 
was a noble recompence, yet it was thought very inadequate 
to the generallhip he had Ihewn in that groat and imminent 
danger f . 

Other hiflorian^ give a diifereat account, both of the 
difpofltion of the fpoils, and the number of the flain. 
From thefe writers we learn, that the Maflilians walled in 
their vineyards with the bones they found in the field ; and 
that the rain which fell the winter following, foaking in 
the moiilure of the putrified bodies, the ground was fo en- 
riched by it, that it produced the next feafon a prodigious 
crop. Thus the opinion of Archilochas is confirmed, that 
fields are fattened nuith bloou. It is obfervcd indeed, that 
extraordinary rains generally fall after great battles; whe- 
ther it be, that fome deity chooies to wafh and purify the 

earth 

• This via ory was gained the fecond year of the hundred and fixty- 
ninth olympiad, before Chrift one hundred. 

•f- And yet there does not appear any thing very extraordinary in the 
generalfhip of Marius on this occittion. The ignorarxc and rafhnels of 
the barbarians did every thing in his favour. The I'eutones loft the 
battle, as Hawley loft it at Falkirk, by attenopting the lUUs. 
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earth with water from above, or whether the blood and' 
corruption, by the moift and heavy vapours they emit, 
thicken the air, which is liable to be altered by the fmailell 
caufe. 

After the battle, Marius felefted from among the arms 
and other fpoils, fuch as were elegant and entire, and likely 
to make the greatcft fhew in his triumph. The rell he 
piled together, and offered them as a fplendid facrifice to- 
the gods. The armv liood round the pile crowned with 
laurel ; and himfelf ^.rrayed in his pu-rple robe*, and girt* 
after the manner of the Romans, took a lighted torch. He 
had jull lifted it up with both hands towards heaven, and* 
was going to (ct firs to the piles, when fome friends were- 
feen galloping tc.vr.vds him. Great fibnceand expeftation 
follo"od. When liicy weve come near, they leaped from* 
their norfes, and faluted Murius- c'onful the fifth time, 
delivering him letters to the -fame purpofe. This added 
great joy to the fohmnity, which the foldiers exprefTed by 
acclamations iw-'i by clanking tiitir arms ; and while the- 
c .icers were prelcnring Marius with new crowns of laurels- 
he fet hre to the piie, and firj-lht-d tne facrifice. 

But whatever it is, that will not permit us to enjoy any 
great profpcrity pare and unmixed, but chequers humanlife 
with a variety of good and evil ; whether it be fortune, or 
fome chaftifmg deity, or necelTity and the nature of things ; 
a few days after this joyful folemnity, the fad news was 
brought to Marius of what had befallen his colleague Ca- 
tuluj. An event, which, like a cloud in the midll of a calm, 
brought frelh alarms upon Rome, and threatened her with 
anotlier temped. Catulus, who had the Cimbri to oppofe^ 
came to a rololution to give up the defence of the heights, 
kll he fhould weaken himfelf by being obliged to divide his 
forces iato many parts. He therefore defcended quickly 
from the Alps into Italy, and polled his army behind the 
river Athefis f ; where he blocked up the fords with ftrong 
fortifications on both fides, and threw a bridge over it ; 
that fo he might be in a condition to fuccour the garrifony 
beyond it, if the barbarians (liould make their way through 
the narrow pafFes of the mountains, and attempt to ftorm 
them. The barbarians held their enemies in fuch contemptj^ 

and 

* Ipfe quirlnali trabe^, cih^uqve Gablno infignis. 
f Now the Adige, 
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■Snd came on with fo mach infolcnce, that, rather to fhew 
their Jlrength and courage, than out of any neceifity, they 
^xpofed themfeives naked to the Ihowers of Tnow; and, 
Jiaving pulhed through the ice and deep drifts of fnow to 
the tops of tiie mountains, they put their broad lliiclds 
under tnem, and fo Aid down, in fpitc of ihe broken rocks 
and vail ilippery defcents. 

When they had encamped near the river, and taken a 
view of the channel, they determined to AH it up. Then 
they tore up the neighbouring hills, like the u^i mts of old ; 
they pulled up trees by the rootr; they broke off mafly 
rocks, and rolled in huge heaps of earth. Thefc were to 
dam up the current. Other bulky materials befides thefe, 
were thrown in, to force away the bridge, which bein? 
carried down the ftrcam with great violence, beat againit 
the timber, and ihook the foundation. At the fight of this 
the Roman foldiers were llruck with terror, and gveat part 
of them quitted the camp aud drew back. On this occalion 
Catulus, like an able and excellent general, (hewed tliat 
he preferred the glory of his country to his own. For when 
he found that he could not perfuade his men to keep their 
poft, and that they were deferting it in a very dallardly 
manner, he ordered his llandard to be taken up, and running 
to the foremoil of the fugitives, led them on himfelf ; 
choofing rather that the difgrace ihould fall upon him than 
upon his country, and that his foldiers fhould not fccm to 
fly, but to follow their general. 

The barbarians now aflaulted and took tlie fortrefs on 
the other fide of the Athefis : but admiring the bravery of 
the garrifon, who had behaved in a manner fuitable to the 
glory of Rome, they difmifl'ed them upon certain condi- 
tions, having fird made them fwear to them upon a bra^^en 
bull. In the battle that followed, this bull was taken 
among the fpoils, and is faid to have been carried to Ca- 
tulus's hoiife, as the firll-fruits of the victory. The coun- 
try at prefent being without defence, the Cimbri fpread 
themfeives over it, and committed great depredations. 

Hereupon, Marius was called home. When he arrived, 
every one expelled that he would triumph, ami the fenate 
readily pa/led a dvcree for that purpofe. However, he 
declined it; whether it was, that he was unwilling to de- 
prive his men, who had (bared in the danger, of their part 
of the honour, or that, to encourage the people in the 

prefent 
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prefent extremity » he chofe to entmft the glory of liis Sifi^ 
mer achievements with the fortune of Rome, in order CO' 
have it rellored to him with inteveft' upon his next fuccefs.- 
Having made an oration fuitable. to the time* he went to, 
join Catulus, who was much^encoaraged hy lus comingsv' 
He then Tent for his army out of Gaul ; and when it was- 
arrived, he croHed the Po» with a defi^n to keepthe baip-- 
bariao» from penetrating into the interior parts of Icaljr.-' 
But they deferred the combat^ on- pretence that the^ ex^ 
pedled the Teutonei, and that they wond^ed at' their. de- 
lay ; either being really ignorant of their fate, or chooiling: 
to feem fo. For they puni(hed thofe w4io brought them' . 
that account with flripes ;- and fent.to^aik'Marius for lands- 
and ciiiesy fufficient both for them and their brethren.- 
When Marias inquired of the ambafTadors who their bre- 
thren were, they told him the Tea tones.- The ailembly 
laughed, and Marius replied in a taunting manner, " Dq" 
•* not trouble yourfelves about your brethren; for they 
" have land enough, which we have already given theiii^- 
** and they (hall have il for ever." The ambalikdors per* 
ceiving the irony, anfwered in (harp and fcurrilous terms,. 
afToring him^ "- That tfie Cimbri would- chadife him im«- 
xnediately, and the Teatones when they came." ** And 
*' they are not far off," faid Marius; " it will be very un- 
" kind, therefore, in yon to go away without ialuting; 
«* your brethrem'*^^ Ar the (kmctime he ordered the kings 
of the Teutones to-be brought out, loaded as they were 
with chains : for they had been taken by the Sequanl, as 
thev were endeavouring to efcape over the Alps. 

As foon as the ambaliadors had acquainted the Cimbri 
with what had paiTed^they marched diredlyagainflMariusi 
who, at that time lay (lili, and kept within his trenches. 
It is reported that on this occafion he contrived a new form 
for the javelins*. Till then* they ufed to fallen the Ihaft to 
the iron head with two iorn pins. But Marius now letting 
one of them remain as it was, had the other taken oat, and 
a weak wooden peg put in its place. By this contrivance 
he intended, that when the javelin ftuck in the enemy's 
(hield, it (hould not (land right out; but that, the wooden 
peg breaking, and the iron pin bending, the (haft of the 
weipon (hould be dragged upon the ground, while the 
point (luck fad in the (hield. 

Boiorixy 
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fioioriJO ^ing of the Cimbri; came now with a fmall 
jorty of horfe to the Roman camp, and challenged Marias 
to appoint the time and place where they ihould meet and 
decide it by arms, to whom the country ihould belong. 
Marios aniwered, '* That the Romans never conAilted 
" their enemies when to fight ; however, he would indulge 
•* the Cimbri in this point.'* Accordingly they agreed 
to fiffht the third day after, and that the plain of Vercelhe 
ihouTd be the field of battle, which was fit for the Roman 
cavalry to a& in, and convenient for the barbarians to difr 
play their numbers. 

Both parties kept their day, and drew up their forces 
over againft each other. Catulus had under his command 
twenty thoufand and three hundred men: Marias had 
thirty-two thoufand. The latter were drawn up in the twO 
wrings, and Catulus was in the centre. Sylla, who was 
preient in the battle, gives us this account : and it is re- 
ported, that Marius made this difpofition, in hopes of 
oreaking the Cimbrian battalions with the wings only, and 
fecoring to himfelf and his foldiers the honour of the vic- 
tory^ before Catulus could have opportunity to come up to 
the charge ; it beii\g ufual in a large front, for the wings 
to advance before the main body. This is confirmed by 
the defence which Catulus made of his own behaviour, in 
which he infilled much on the malignant defigns of Marias 
againfl him. 

The Cimbrian infantry marched out of their trenches 
x^ithout noife, and formed fo as to have their flanks equal 
to their front ; each fide of the fquare extending to thirty 
furlongs. Their cavalry, to the number of fifteen thoufand, 
ifiaed forth in great fplendor. Their helmets reprefented 
the heads and open jaws of flrange and frightful wild 
beaib* : on thefe were fixed high plumesf, which made the 
men appear taller. Their breaft-plates were of polifhed 
iron, and their Ihields were white and glittering. Each 
man had two-edged darts to fight with at a diilance, and 
when they came hand to hand, they ufed broad and heavy 
fwords. In this engagement they did not fall diredtly upon 
the front of the Romans, but wheeling to the right, they- 

endeavoured 

n^oropi] fignlfics the bufl or head either of man or animal, 
•f- Ap^o? TTipftrroj, or e tuft in the firm of a ttbt^^ is iicerally flume 
rffMtkers, 
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endeavoured 'by little and little tcenclofe the enemy be-, 
tween them an J their infantry, who were pofted o.i the . 
left. The Roman generals ptTCcived their artful defigrtv 
bat were not able toreJtrain rherr o vn meii. One h.ippened. 
-to cry out, that the enemy M:\l, and'theyaJl fet olF upofl 
the parfuit. Jn the mem time, the barbari.in foot cairic 
■on like a vai^.f'M. M.irius hiving purined, lifted his 
hands towards heaven, and vowodan hecr.comb t6 the gods j 
and CatuUis, in the fame poiturc, pronif.d to-oonfecratc 
a temple to the fortune of that day;= As Maria* facrificcd 
on this occafion, it is f:iid tliit the i-ntrails wcre-no foon'T 
fhcwn him, than^ ho cried out with a loud voice, '• The*. 
*' victory is irine." ■ ' 

flowcver, vvhen- the battle was joined^ an accident hapi- 
pened, which, asS/lla writej**, app?»ared to be intended- 
by heaven to humble Marius. A prodigious duft, it feemV, 
aroib, which hid both armies^. Marr.is movinf^- firilto the 
charg?, had che misfortuiie to mifs tKe enemy; and having. 
pa fled by their army, wandered about w ith his troop^s a long, 
■time in the field. In the mean time, the good fortunc'of 
Catulus diretled the- enemy tohim,and it was his legionj 
(in which Sylla tells us ha fought) to whofe lot the chief 
conflict fell. The heat of the weather, and th.? fun which 
fh one full in the faces of the Cimbri, fought for the Ro- 
mans. Thofe barbarians, bein-:^ bred in ihady and frozen 
countries, could bear the fevercit cold, but were not proof 
againrt huat. Their bodres foon ran down withfweatj. 
they drew tiieir breath with dirHculty, and were forced to 
hold up their. Ihields to Hiade their faces. Indeed, thii 
battle was fought wot long after the uimmer foIlHce, and 
the Romans keep a fclUval for it on the third da-v of the 
calends of Aaguft, then called Sextilis. The duft too, 
ivhich hid the enemy, helped to encourage the Ro-^nnns, 
For, as they could have no diftinc't view of the vaft nun^bers 
of their antagonills, they ran to the charge, and were com? 
to clofe engagement before the flight of fuch multitudes 
could give them any imprefi:or.s of terror. Bsfidcs,. the 
Romans were fo Ibengthened by labour and exercife, chat 
not one of them was f>bferv;id to fweit or be out of breath*, 
notwithllanding the (uiibcatiag heat and the vioJenceof the 

encounter. 

* It IS a misfortune that Caru]us*s hi (lory of his confulihip, and a 
greater that SylU's crnr.mcntarics are 'oft. 
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mcounter. So Catulus himieif is Lil to have written, in 
comendaticn pf ius. foldiers. 

The greateil and bell p;.rt of the enemy's troops were 
cut to pieces, upon tlie. fpot; thofc wliO fought in the front 
fallened themleJrves together, by long cords run through 
their belts*, to pre vent their r^iiko from being broken. 1 lie 
Romans drove back the fugitives lo thoir camp, v\ here they 
fjundthe mofl iliocking ipe^lacie. l^he women flauJiug 
in mpurniug by tJieir carriages, killed thofe that f^ed ; 
fome their hofbands, fome their brothers, others their fa- 
thers. They ftrangled their Jittle children with their ou;n 
hands, and threw them under the wheels and iiorre*? fcer. 
Laft of all, they killed themfelves. They tell u:i of one 
that was feen ilung from the top of a waggon, with a child 
hanging at each heel. The men, for v\aut of trees, tied 
themfelves by the neck, fome to the horns of the oxen. 
Others to their legs, and, then pricked them on; that by 
the. flarting.of the beafts they might be llrangled or torn to 
|>ieces. But .though tliey were fo induftrious to deftrc;y 
themfelves, above iixty thpufand were taken prifoners, and 
the killed were faid to.hkvei)een twice the number. 

Marius's foldiers. plundered the baggage; but the other 
fpoiiS, with tiic. eiifigns and trompets, they t<:ll us, were 
brought to the camp of Catulus; and he availed himfelf 
chiefly of ihis^ as a proof that the viLlory belonged to him, 
A hot iifpute, it feepis, afpfe bet\\ eenhis troops and thofe 
of Maj;ius^ which had .the bofl: claim ; and the ambafiadors 
from. Parma, .who Juppened .to be there, were chole arbi- 
trators- Catulas's foldiers led them to the field of battle to 
fee the dsad, and c/early. proved that they were killed by 
their javelins, becaufe Catulus had taken care to have the 
lliafts infcribed with his name. Ncvcrthelefs, the whole 
honour of the day was afcribed to Marius, on account of 
his forQier vidlorj^, and his.prefcnt authority. Nay, fuch 
was the,applaufe of the populace, that they called him t/^e 
third founder £^Rome, as haying reicued iier from a danger, 
not lefs dreadful than that from the Gauls. Jn their re- 
joicings at home with tlieir wives and children, at fupper 
they offered libations to Marius along with the gods, and 
would have rgiven; him .alone the honour of both triumphs. 

.• •■•/ - " .=-.. : ^^ 

•'ThTs Tvas aii abrfird cdntVWancc to keep their ranks. Bb't they 
intended iiHd to ha^ boHnd tlKir -prifoners with the cords aficr tlie 
iMttJe. 4 
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who, V'ith Findar clleemed Truth the ff ring of heroic 'virtMi^r 
he hoped, by refufing the oath himieif, to draw inhlmtih 
refule it too; which would infallibly expoic him to the 
implacable rcfcntmcnt of the people. The event anfwered^ 
his expe»5lation. Upon Metcllus's declaring that he would 
not take the oath, the fcnate was difiniiled. A fevi' days 
after, Saturninus funrjn^.oiicd the fathers to appear in the. 
forum, and fwe^r to that article, and Marius made his ap- 
pearance among the reJh A profound filence enfued, and* 
all eyes were £xcd upon him, when bidding adieu to the 
fine things he had faid in the fenate, he told the audience>- 
** That he w«as not fo opinionated, as to pretend abfolutly! 
*' to prejudge a matter of fuch importance, and tkerefore- 
** he would take the oath, and keep the law too, provided 
*' it was a law," This provifo he added, merely to give 
a colour to his impudence, and was fworn immediately ••" 

The })eople, charmed with his compliance, exprelTed 
their fenfe of it in loud acclamations ; while the patricians- 
were abafhed, and held his double-dealing in the higheft 
deteftation. Intimidated by the people, they took the oath, 
however, in their order, till it came to Metellus. But 
Mctellus, though his friends exhorted and intreated him to 
be conformable, and not expofe himfelf to thofe dreadful 
penalties which Saturninus had provided for fuch as refufed^ 
Ihrunk not from the dignity of his refolution, nor took the- 
oath. J'Jiat great man abode b.y his principles; heiwas 
ready to fuifer the greateJl calAtnities, rather than do a dif- 
lionourable thing; and as he qiitted the forum, he faid to 
thofe about him, '' ^Fo do an ill action, is bafe; to do » 
*' good one, which involves you in no danger, is nothing 
" more than common ; but it is the property of a good 
*' man, to. do grert and good things, though he rifks 
€t eyejy thing by it.** 

Saturninus then caufed a decree to be made, that the 
Confols.ihould declare Mttcllus a perfon intcrdided the ufe 

of 

••Thi's Marius made the firft ftep tow.irds il*e ruin of the Roman 
conAitution^ which happened not long after. If the iVnate were to 
fwcar to confirm whitcvci the pco|.le (hculJ decree, whether bad or 
good, they ccafed to have a weight in the fcaie, and the government 
btcame a denoocracy. And, as the people grew io corrupt ai-to (ake^ 
the higheft price that was offered them, ribtbiutc power niufl be ad« 
vancing^with hafly Arides. Indeed, a nation whicit has no principle 
of public virtue left, is not fit to be gcverned Sy any other. 
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vnd having planted many of his (bldiors in the a(&mblies» 
.Ms.fadion prevailed, and Metelius was overburne. 

Rucilius*, in other refpe^ a man of credit and veracity, 
but particularly prejudiced againft Marius, tells us, he 
-^ibtained his iixth confolate by large fums which he dii^ri- 
abated among the tribes, and having thrown out Mrtellus 
:by dint of money, prevailed with them to cledt Valerius 
.FlaccuB, rather his fervant than his colleage. The people 
had never before beftowed fo many confulatcs on any one 
man, except Valerius Corvinus f . And there was this 
great difference, tliat between the hrft and iixth confulate 
of Corvinus there was an interval of forty-iivc years ; 
"Whereas Marius, after hb firfl, was carried through five 
more wit..oat interruption, by one tide of fortune. 

In the lail of thefe, he expofeU himfeif to much hatred, 
b^ abetting Saturninus in all his crimes; particularly in 
.his murder of Nonius, whom he flew becaufe he was iiis 
•comprtitor for the tribuncfhip. Saturninus, being ap- 
pointed tribune of the people, propofed an Agrarian law, 
m which there was a claule expreis.'y providing, " That 
'* the fenate fhould come 2vnd f>Vcar in full affembly, to 
" confirm whatever the people fhould decree, and not 
*• oppofe them in any thing/' Marius in the fenate pre- 
tended to declare againll this-claufe, afierting that, " He 
** would never take fuch an oath, and that he believed no 
^ wife man would. For, fuppoTmg the law not a bad one, 
•** it would be a difgrace to the fenate to be compelled to 
" give fandion to a ihing, which they fhould be brought 
•• to only by choice or periuafion.'* 

Thefe, however, were not his real fcntiments ; but he 
jxras laying for Metelius an unavoidable fnare* As to him- 
feif, he reckoned that a great part of virtue and prudence 
confifted in diffmiulation, therefore he made but fmall ac- 
count of his declaration in the fenate. At the fame time, 
knowing Metelius to be a man of immoveable &rmnefs> 

who, 

* P. Rotilim Rufut was Conful the ytzr before the fecondconfuifhip 
«f Mari'is. He wrote his own hit- in Latin, and a Ronun hiftory in 
Greek. Cicero nu-ntions him on fcveral occafions, as a man of honour 
and probity. He was exiled fix or feven ve us after this fixth coofulfhip 
of Marius. Sylla would have recalled him, but he rtfufed to return. 

■f Vakriu Csrvious was defied Coniul, when he was only twenty- 
three year^ of age^ in the year of Rome four hundred and fix ; and he 
^M appointed Conful (he fixth time ia the year of Rome four hundred 
and fifty'tvko. 
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who, with Findar efleemed Truth thefpring of heroic 'virtui^ 
he hv-)pea, by refufing the oathhimlelf, to draw in him to 
refufe it too; which would infallibly expoib him to the 
implacable refentmcnt of the people. The event anfwered' 
his expeAation. Upon Mctcllus's declaring that he would 
not take the oath, the fjnate was difmifled. A few days 
after, Saturninus funin^.oned the fathers to appear in the 
forum, and fwe^r to that article, and Marius made his ap- 
pearance among the reil. A profound filence enfued, and 
all eyes were fixed upon him, when bidding adieu to the 
fine things he had faid in llie fenate, he; told the audience^ 
** That he was not fo opinionated, as to pretend abfolutly 
*' to prejudge a matter of fuch importance, and therefore- 
«* he would take the oath, and keep the law too, provided 
*' it was a law," This provifo he added, merely to give 
a colour to his impudence, and was fworn immediately •• 

The people, charmed with his compliance, exprefTed 
their fenfe of it in loud acclamations ; while the patricians 
were abafhed, and held his double-dealing in the higheft 
detcfaition. Intimidated by the people, they took the oath* 
however, in their order, till it came to Metellus. But 
Ivletellub, though his friends exhorted and intreated him to 
be conformable, and not cxpofe himfelf to thofe dreadful 
penalties which Saturninus had provided for fuch as refufed, 
ilirunk not from the dignity oi his refolut.on, nor took the 
oath, 'i'hat great man abode b.y his principles; he was 
ready to fuifer the greaieJl calamities, rather than do a dif- 
honourable thing; and as he qiitted itiQ forum, he faid to 
thofe about him, " T"o do an ill action, is bafe; to do a- 
** good one, which involves you in no danger, is nothing 
** more than common ; but it is the property of a good 
*' man, to do grert and good tilings, though he riflts 
« ^YQ^y thing by it." 

Saturninus then caufed a decree to be made, that the 
Confals ihould declare Metellus a perfon interdi(5ted the ufe 

of 

* Thi's Marius made the fiift ftep towards ifcc ruin of the Roman 
conflitution, which happened not long after. If the (Vnate were to 
fweai to confirm wliitcvci the people fhouKJ decree, whether bad or 
good, they ccafed to have a wc'jrht in the fcalc, and the government 
became a democracy. And, as the people grew io corrupt ai-to take 
the higheft price that was ofitred then), dbfclutc power muft be ad- 
vancing^with hafty ftrides. Indeed, a nation which has no principle 
of public virtue kft, 13 not fit to be gcverned Sy any other. 
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«f fire and water, ^-hom no man fhoulJ admit intd his 
lioufe. And the mieaneft of the people adhering to that 
party, were ready even to aflalfinate him. The nobility, 
now anxious for Metellus, ranged themfelves on his fide ; 
but he would fuffer no fedition on his account. Inftead of 
that, he adopted a wife meafure, which was to leave the 
■city. *' For>" faid he, '* either matters will take a better 
" turn, and the people repent and recal me; or if the/ 
" remain the fame, it will be beft to be at a diftance from 
♦' Rome." What regard and what honours were paid 
Metellus during his baniihmcnt, and how he lived at 
Rhodes in the lludy of philofophy, it will be more con- 
venient to mention in his life. 

Marius was fo highly obliged to Saturniftus for this laft 
piece of fervice, that he was forced to connive at him, 
though he now ran out into every a£l of infolence and oat- 
rage. He did not confider that he was giving the reins to 
a deftroying fury, who was making his way in blood to ab- 
folute power and the fubverfion of the ftate. AU this while 
Marius was defirous to keep fair with the nobility, and at 
the fame time to retain the good graces of the people; and 
this led him to a6l a part, than which nothing can be 
conceived more ungenerous and deceitful. One night (bme 
of the firft men in the ftate came to his houfe, and preffed 
him to declare againA Saturninus ; but at that very time he 
let in Saturninus at another door unknown to them. Then 
pretending a diforder in his bowels, he went from one party 
to the other : and this trick he played feveral times over* 
ilill exafperating both againft each other. At lafl the fenate 
and the equeilrian order rofe in a body, and exprefled theit 
indignation in fuch ftrong terms, that he was obliged toi 
fend a party of foldiers into the /brum, to fupprcfs the fedi- 
tion. Saturninus, Glaucias, and the reft of the cabal, fled 
into the capitol. There they were befieged, aad at laft 
forced to yield for want of water, the pipes being cut off. 
When they could hold out no longer, they called for Ma- 
rius, and furrendered themfelves to him upon the public 
faitji. He tried every art to fave them, but nothing would 
avail J they no fooner came down into ihe/omm, than they 
were all put to the fword*. He was now become equally 
odious both to the nobility and the commons, fo that when 

the 

• The people defpatctied them with clubs and Aoncii 
Folume III. E 
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the time for the eledlion of Ccnfors caiTie on, contniry to 
expeftation he declined oiFering himi'elf, and permitted 
others of Icfs note to be chofen. But though it was his 
. fear of a repulfe that made him fit ftill, he gave it another 
colour; pretending he did not choofe to make himfelf ob- 
noxious to the people, by.a fcvere infpedlion into .their 
. lives and manners. 

An edid was now propofed for the recal of Metellui. 
Marius oppofed it with all his power; but finding his en- 
deavours fruitlefs, he gave up the point, and the people 
pafi'ed the bill with pleafure. Unable to bear the fight of 
'Metellus, he contrived to take a voyage to Cappadocia and 
Galatia, under pretence of oftcring. feme facrifices which 
he had vowed to the mother of the gods. But he had ano- 

.ther reafon which was not known to the people. Inca- 
pable of making any figure in peaccj and unverfed in poli- 
tical knov/ledge, he faw that all hiij greatnefs arofe from 
war, and that in a ilate of inadtion its lullre began to fade. 
He, therefore, fludied to raife new commotions. If he 
could but flir up the Afiatic kings, and particularly Mithii- 
dates, who feemed moll inclined to quarrel, he hoped foon 
to be appointed general againll him, and to have an op- 
portunity to fill the city with ijew triumphs, as well as to 

\ enrich his own houie with the fpcils of Pontus and the 
wealth of its monarch. For this reafon, though Mithridates 
treated him in the politell and mofl refpedlful manner, he 
was not in the ieall molHEed, but addrefled him in the 
following terms — " Mithridates, your bufinefs is, either 
*' to render yourfelf more powerful than the Romans, or 

■ ** to fubmit quietly to their commands.'* The kine was 
quite amazed. He had often heard of the liberty of (peech 

■that prevailed among the Romans, but that was the firA 

.time he experienced it. 

At his return to Rome, he built a houfe near .the y27r«/»; 

-either for the convenience of thofe who wanted to wait on 

•him, which was tlie reafon he afligned; or becaufe he 
hoped to have a greater concourfe of people at his gates. 
In this, however, he was millaken. He had not thofe 
graces of converfation, that engaging addrefs, which others 
were mailers of; and therefore, like a mere implement of 
war, he was neglcfted in time of peace. He was not fo 

.much concerned at the preference given to others, but that 

•v/hich Sylla had gained, alRided him exceedingly ; becaufe 

he 
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he was riling by means of the envy which the patricians 
bore ^im, and his firft flep to the adminiftralion was a 
<|aarrcl with him. But when Bocchus, king of Namidi?, 
now declared an ally of the Romans, erected in the capicol 
fome figures of Victory adorned with trophies, and placed 
"by them a fet of golden ftatues, Which reprefonted him de- 
livering Jugurtha into the hando of Sylla, Marius was al- 
moft diilraded. He confidered this as an adl by which 
Sylla wanted to rob him of the glory of his achievement*, 
and prepared to dcmoliili thefe monuments by force. 
Sylla, on his part, as flronuoudy oppofed him^ 

This fedition was juft upon the point of flaming out, 
when the ivar of the allies intervened*, and put a Hop to 
it. The moil warlike and moll populous nations of Italy 
conipired againft Rome, and were not far from fubverting 
che empire. Their llrength conlifted not only in the wea- 
pons and valour of their foldicrs, but in the courage and 
capacity of their generals, who were not inferior to thofe 
of Rome. 

This war, fo remarkable for the number of battles and 
the variety of fortune that attended it, added as much to 
the reputation of Sylla, as it diminilhcd that of Marius. 
The latter now feemed flow in his attacks, as well as dila- 
tory in his refolutions : whether it were, that age had 
quenched his martial heat and vigour (for he was now above 
iixty-five years old) or that, as he himfelf faid, his nerves 
being weak, and his body unwieldy, he underwent the 
fatigues of war, which were in fadl above his ftrength, 
merely upon a point of honour. However> he beat the 
•enemy in a great battle, wherein he killed at leaft fix thou- 
fand of them, and through the whole he took care to give 
them no advantage over him. Nay, he fuiFered them to 
draw a line about him, to ridicule, and challenge him to 
the combat, without being in the leaft concerned at it. It 
is reported, that when Pompedius Silo, an oificer of the 

freateft eminence and authority among the allies, faid to 
im, " Jf you are a great general, Marius, come down and 
" fight us;'* he anf^ered, " If you are a great general, 
** Silo, make me come down and fight." Another ii:ne, 
when the enemy gave the Romans a good opportunity of 
E z attacking 

• This was alfo called the Marfian war. It broke cut in the fix 
liundrcd and iixty-fccond year of Rome. Vid, Floh. 1. iii« c. i8. 
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attacking them, and they were afraid to embrace it; aTber 
J>oth parties were re.tired, he called his foldiers together, 

. and made this fhort fpeech to them — " I know not which 

-*' to call the greateft cowards, the enemy or you ; for nei- 
*' ther dare they face your backs,, nor you theirs." At 

,laft, pretending to be incapacitated for the fervice by his 

^infirmities, he laid down the, command. 

Yet when the war with the. con federates drew to an end, 

. and feveral applications were made, through the popular 
orators, for the. command againft Mithri dates, the tribune 

.JSuIpitius, a bold and daring man, contrary to all expedla- 
tion, brought forth Marius, and nominated him Proconful 

, and general in the Mithridatic war. The people, upon 

, this, were divided, fome accepting Marius, while others 
.called for Sylla, a<nd bade Marius go to the warm baths of 
Baiae for cure, iince, by his own confeflion, he was quite 
wxrn out with age and defluxions. It feems, .Marius had 
a fine vliia at M3enum, more luxuriouHy and effeminately 
furniihed, than became a -man who bad been at the head 

. of fo many armies, and had direfted fo many campaigns. 
Cornelia is faid to .have bought this houfe for feventy- 
£ve thoufand drachmas ; yet, no lon^ time after, Lucius 
Lucullus gave, for it five hundred thoufand two hundred: 
to fuch a height. 4id expense and luxury rife in the courie 

. of a few yeai^s. 

Marius, Jhowever, afTedling toibake off the infirmities of 
age, went every day into the campus martius ; where he 
took the mofl robuil exercifes along with the young men, 
and fhewed himfelf nimble. in his arms, and adlive on 
horfeback, though bis years had now made bim heavy and 

..corpulent. Some were pleafed with thefe things, and went 
to ite the ipirit he exerted in the exercifes. But the more 
fenfible fort gf people, .when they beheld it, could not help 

. pitying the avarice and ambition of a man, who, though 
raiied from poverty to opulence, and from the meanefl 

.condition to greatnefs, knew jiot how to fet bounds to his 
good fortune. It fhqcked them to think, that this man, 
inftead of being happy in the admiration he had gained, 
and enjoying his prefent pofTeffions in peace, as if he were 
in want of j31 things, was going, at lo» great an age, and 
afier fo many honours ana triumphs, to Cappadocia and 
the Euxine fea, to fight with Archelaus and Neoptolcjnus, 
the lieutenants of Mithridatcs. As for the reafon that 
' Marius 
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Stirlas afligned for this flep, namely, that he wanted him- - 
felf to train up his fon to war, it was perfedly trifling. 

The commonwealth had been fickly for fome time, and 
now her diforder came to a crifis. Marius had found a fie 
inftrument for her ruin in the audacity of Sulpitius: A man 
who in other refpe^s admired and imitated Saturnihus, but 
Gonfidered him as too timid and dilatory in his proceedings. 
Determined to commit no fuch error, he got {ix hundrei 
men of the equeilrian order about him, as lus guard, wkoni 
he called his Anti-Jhtatei 

One day while the Confuls were holding an aflcmbly 
of the people*, Sulpitius came upon them with his aflafTms. 
The Confuls immediately fled, but he feized the fon of one 
of them, and killed him on the fpot.. Sylla (the other Con- 
fttl) was purfued, but efcaped into the houfe of Ma;'ius, 
which nobody, thought of; and when the pui-fuers were 
gone by, it is faid that Marias himfelf let him out at a 
back gate, from whence he got fafe to the camp. But - 
Sylla, mhis Commentaries, denies that he fled to the houf^ 
efMarius. He writes, that he was taken thither to debate: 
about certain edidVs, which they wanted him to pafs againJfc 
his will ; that he was furrounded with drawn fwords, and 
carried forcibly to that houfe : and that at lall he was re- 
moved from thence to X.\it forum, where he was compelled 
te revoke the order of vacation f, which had been iflucd '• 
by hhn and his colleague. 

Sul-pitius, now carrying all before him, decreed tlie 
command of the army to Mariu?5 ; and Marius, preparing 
for his march, fent two tribunes to Sylla, with orders that 
he (hould deliver up the army to them. But Sylla, inllcad 
of refigning his charge, animated his troops to revenge, 
and led thsm to the number of thlrty-thoufand foot and 
^\'Q thoufand horfe, diredlly againft Rome. As for the 
tribunes whom Marius had fent to demand the army of 
Sylla, they fell upon them and cut them in pieces. Ma- 
rius, on the other hand, put to death many of Sylla' s friends 
in Rome, and proclaimed liberty to all flaves that would 
take up arms in his behalf. But, we are told, there wer« 
E 3 but 

* Sylla and Pompelus Rufus were Confuls. It was the fon of the 
latter that was flain. 

f If that order had not been revoked, no public bufmcfs c )uld have 
been done ; confequentiy Marius could not have been appointed to the 
.command againft Mithridates. 
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bat three that accepted this offer. He could therefor^ 
make but a flight reiillance; Sy 1 la foon entered the eity, 
and Marios was forced to fly for his life. 

As foon as he had quitted Rome^ he was abandoned by 
thofe that had accompanied him. They diiperfed them- 
felvcs as they could; and night coming on, he retired to a 
little houfe he had near Rome, called Saloniuni. Thence, 
he fent his fon to fome neighbouring farms of his father-^ 
in-!a'.v Mutius, to provide neceiTaries. However, he did 
not wait for his return, but went down to Oftia, where a. 
friend of his, called Numerius, had prepared him a fhip,. 
and embarked, having with him only Granius, his wife's- 
fon by a former hulband. 

When young Marius had reached his grandfather's eitatCr 
he hi-.ilened to colle6l fuch things us he wanted, and to pack 
tliem up. But before he could make an end, he was over^- 
taken by day-light, and was near being dilbovered by thei- 
enemy ; for a party of horfe had haftened thither, on fuf- 
picion that Marius might be lurking thereabouts. The- 
bailiff of th(5fe grounds got fight of them in time, and hid 
the young man in a cart-load of beans. 1h(Jn he put to- 
his team, and driving up to the party of horfemcn, paffed 
on to Rome. Thus young Marius was conveyed to his 
wife, who fupplicd him with fome neccffaries ; and as fooft 
Tis it grew d:irk, he made for the fea, where finding a fhip 
ready to fail for Africa, he embarked, and pafl'ed over to- 
that country. 

In the meantime, the elder Marius wi:h a favourable gala 
coallcd Italy. But being afraid of falling into the hands 
of Gcminius, a leading man in Tarracina, who was his 
prcfcfi3d enemy, he direfted the mariners to keep clear of 
that place. The mariners were willing enough to oblige 
him; but, the wind fhifting on a fudden, and blowing 
hard from fea, they were afraid they fnould not be able to 
weather the llorm. Befidcs, Marius was indifpofed and 
fea-fick : they concluded therefore to make land, and with 
great difficulty got to Circaium. There finding that the 
tempeft ir.creafed, and their provifions began to fail, they 
went on fhore, and wandered up and down, they knew not 
whither. Such is the method taken by perfons in great 
perplexity ; they fhun the prefent as the greatcfl evil, and 
feek for hope in the dark events of futurity. The land wais 
their enemy, the fea was the fame; it was dangerous to 
I meet 
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•encounter. So Catulus himieif is Lii to have written^ in 
xomcndatlcn pf iu&foldiers. 

The greatcil and bell ^ri of the enemy's troops were 
cat to pieces, upon the.fpot; uiofc who fought in the front 
fallcned theaileWes together, by iong cords run through 
their belts *, toprev ent iheir nuiko from being broken. 1 .le 
Romans drove back the fugitives lo thoir camp, where they 
fjund.the moll fliocking; ipeilacle. I'he women fliindi.ig 
in mpurniuc by tJicir carriages, killed tliofe that lied ; 
fome their hu (bands, fume their, brothers, others their fa- 
thers. Thev ftnmgled their iittle children with their ou^n 
hands, and threw them under the wheels and Jiorre^; fcer. 
Laft of all, they killed thtrnfelves. They tell u., of o.ic 
that was fccn ilung from the top of a waggon, with a child 
hanging at each heel. The men, for want of trees, lied 
thcmftlves by the neck, fome to the horns of tJie oven, 
others to their legs, and, then pricked them on; that by 
the flarting.of the beaih they might be llrangled or torn to 
pieces. But .though tiey were fo induftrious to dellroy 
themfelves, above lixty thoufand were taken prifoncrs, and 
ihe killed were faid to.haveiDeen twice the number. 

Marius'b foldlers. plundered the baggage; but the other 
fpoils, with tliceniigns and trumpets, they tcU us, were 
brought to the camp of Catulus; and he availed himfelf 
chiefly of this, a^ a proof that the viQory belonged to him. 
A hot difpute, it feepis, afofe betw een his troops and thofc 
of Maj:iu5, which had the bell c'aim ; and tiic amb.iiiadors 
from. Parma, who happened to be there, were choie arbi- 
trators. Catulus's foldiefs led them to the iield of battle to 
fee the.d&ad, and clearly proved that they were killed by 
their javelins, becaufe Catulus had taken care to have the 
iliafts infcriued with his nsnie. Ncvcrthelefs, tlie whole 
honour of the day was afcribed to IVIarius, on account of 
his fornaer viflory, and his prefent authority. Nay, fuch 
was tte.applaufe of tnc populace, that they called himiA^g 
third foumUr ^Romc, as having reicued Jier from a danger, 
not \^£^ dreadful than that from the Gauls. Jn their re- 
joicings at home with tlieir wives and children, at fupper 
they offered libations to Marius along with the gods, and 
Would have given; him alone the honour of both triumphs. 
../.., he 

• Thrs was ail ab'Ard contrivance to keep their ranks. But tliev 
inlended si}fo to hifc bound tl)eir -piifbners with the cords ii{'.^ \\vb 
battle. ^ 
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He declined this indeed, and triuhiphcd with CatuliBf ] 
being defirous to ihew his moderation after ftich extraordi- 
nary inftances of fuccefs. Or perhaps he was afraid of 
fome oppofition from Catulus's foldiers, who might not 
have iuft'ered him to triumph, if he had deprived their 
general of his Ihare of the honour. 

In this manner his fifth confulate was pafTed. And now 
ke afpired to aiixth, with more ardour than any inan had 
ever ihewn for his firft. He courted the people, and en- 
deavoured to ingratiate himfelf with the meanefl of them 
by fuoh fervile condcfcenfions, as were not only unfuitaUe 
to his dignity, but even contrary to his difpofition ; affum* 
ing an air of gentleneft and complaifance, for which na- 
ture never meant him. It is faid, that in civil affairs and 
the tumultuous proceedings of the populace, his ambition 
had given him an uncommon timidity. That intrepid 
firmnefs which he difcovcred in battle forfook him in the 
aflemblies of the people, and the leall breath of praife or 
diflike difconcerted him in his addrefs. Yet we are told, 
that when he had granted the freedom of the city to a 
thoufand Camerians, who had diflinguifhed themfelvcs by 
their behaviour in the wars, and his proceeding was found 
fault with as contrary to law, he laid, *' the law fpoke 
*; too foftly to be heard amidft the din of arms." How- 
ever, the noife that he dreaded, and that robbed him of 
his prefence of mind, was that of popular aflemblies. In 
war he eafily obtained the highcft ranlc, becaufe they could 
not do without him; but in the adminiftratiqn he wa3 
fomctimes in danger of lofing the honours he foficited. 
In theie cafes he had recourfe to the partiality of the mul- 
titude ; and had no fcruple of making hi» honefty fubfe^- 
vient to his ambition. 

By thefe means he made himfelf obnoxious to all the Pa- 
tricians. But he was mofl afraid of Metellus, whom he* had 
treated with ingratitude. Beiides, Metellus was $l xnaU] 
•who, from a fpirit of true virtue, was naturally an enemy 
to thofe who endeavoured to gain the populace iy evil arts; 
and dircdled all their meafures to pleafe them. MarinSj 
therefore, was very defirous to get him out of the way, 
For this purpofe heailbciated with Glacrcias and SatuminuS; 
t>^o of the mofl daring and turbulrnt men in Rome, whi 
had the indigent and ieditious part of the people at theii 
command, by their affiftance he got fe vera! Iaw8 ena^edj 

and 
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and having planted many of his foldiors in the a^&mblics» 
.ids.fa£lion prevailed, and Metelius was overborne. 

Rudlius*, in other refpe^b a man of credit and veracity, 
but particularly prejudiced againft Marius, tells us, he 
-obtained his iixth confulate by large fums which he di^ri- 
bated among the tribes, and having thrown out Metelius 
:by dint of money, prevailed with them to eledt Valerius 
Flaccus, rather his fervant than his coUeage. The people 
had never before beftowed To many confulates on any one 
man, except Valerius Corvinusf. And there was this 
great difference, that between the firft and fixth confulate 
of Corvinus there was an interval of forty-five years ; 
-whereas Marius, after his firft, was carried through five 
inore without interruption, by one tide of fortune. 

In the laft of thefe, he expofed himfelf to much hatred, 
by abetting Saturninus in all his crimes; particularly in 
■his murder of Nonius, whom he flew becaufe he was iiis 
'Compftitor for the tribunefbip. Saturninus, being ap- 
pointed tribune of the people, propofed an Agrarian law, 
in which there was a claulc exprefsly providing, " That 
" the fenate fhould come a-nd fwcar in full affembly, to 
*• confirm whatever the people fhould decree, and not 
** oppofe them in any thing." Marius in the fenate pre- 
tended to declare againft thisclaufe, afierting that, " He 
*' would never take fuch an oath, and that he believed no 
^* wife man would. For, fuppoAng the law not a bad one, 
*' it would be a difgrace to the fenate to be compelled to 
" give fandlion to a ihing, which they (hould be brought 
" to only by choice or periuafion.'* 

Thefe, however, were not his real fentiments ; but he 
j^as laying for Metelius an unavoidable fnare. As to him- 
A;lf, he reckoned that a great part of virtue and prudence 
confifled in diffmiulation, therefore he made but fmall ac- 
count of his declaration in the fenate. At the fame time, 
knowing Metelius to be a man of immoveable firmnefs^ 

whoj 

* P. Rutilius Rufut was Conful the year before the fecond confulfhip 
of Mart«is. He wrote his own Mk in Latin, and a RoiiMn hiftory in 
Greek. Cicero mentions him on fever<i} occafions, as a man of honour 
and probity. He was exiled fix or f;:ven vetis after this iixth confulfhip 
of Marius. Sylla wouM have recalled him, but he refufed to return. 

■f Valeriu Ccrvinus was defied ConiuK when he was only twenty- 
three ycar:> of age* in the year of Rome lour hundred and fix j and he- 
^as appointed Conful (he fixth time la tlie year of Roimfovu ^^XkAxt^ 
and fifr/'ti^o* 
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who, with Pindar efleemed Truth the/pring of heroic *virtM^ 
he hoped, by refufing the oath himielf, to draw in him to 
refufe it too; which would infallibly expolc him to the 
implacable refcntmcnt of the people. The event anfwered 
his expeAation, Upon Mctcllus's declaring that he would 
not take the oath, the fcnate was difinifled. A few days 
after, Saturninus fumnioncd the fathers to appear in the 
forum, and fvve^r to that article, and Marius made his ap- 
pearance among the rell. A profound filence enfued, and 
all eyes were fixed upon him, when bidding adieu to the 
fine things he had faid in the fenate, he told the audience, 
** That he was not fo opinionated, as to pretend abfolutly 
«* to prejudge a matter of fiich importance, and therefore- 
** he would take the oath, and keep the law too, provided 
*' it was a law." Tliis provifo lie added, merely to give 
a colour to his impudence, and was fworn immediately •• 
The people, charmed with his compliance, exprefTed 
their fenfe of it in loud acclamations ; while the patricians 
were abafhed, and held his double-dealing in the highefl 
deteflation. Intimidated by the people, they took the oath, 
however, in their order, till it came to Metellus. But 
Metellus, though jjis friends exhorted and intreated him to 
be conformable, and not cxpofe himielf to thofe dreadful 
penalties which Saturninus had provided for fuch as refufed, 
ihrunk not from the dignity oi his refolution, nor took the 
oath.. 'J'hat great man abode b.y his principles; he. was 
ready to fuiTer the greateil calamities, rather than do a dif- 
honourable thing; and as he qi'itted ihc forum, he faid to 
thoTe about him, "To do an ill adion, is bafe; to do a- 
** good one, which involves you in no danger, is nothing 
'f more than common : but ii is the property of a good 
*' m^n, to do grert and good things, though he rifks 
« ^yery thing by it." 

Saturninus. then caufed a decree to be made, that the 
Ccnfals ihould declare Metellus a peri'on interdicted the ufe 

of 

••Thns Marius made the firft ftep towards ll*c ruin of the Roman 
conflitution, which happtncd not long after. If the (Vnate were to 
fwear to confirm wh.itcvci the people (hcuKl decree, whether bad or 
good, they ccafed to have a weight in the fcalc, and the government 
became a democracy. And, as the people grew io corrupt ai. to take 
the higheft price that was offered iheni, .ibfclute power niurt be ad- 
vancing<with ha Ay (Irideb. Indeed, a nation which has no principle 
of public virtue kft, la not fit to be gcverned ^7 any other. 
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«f fire and watar, ^-hom no man fhoulJ admit intd his 
houfe. And the meaneft of the people adhering to that 
party, were ready even to aflalTinate him. The nobility, 
now anxious for Metellus, ranged themfelvcs on his fide ; 
but he would fuffer no fedition on his account. Inftead of 
that, he adopted a wife meafure, which was to leave the 
^ity. *' For," faid he, " either matters will take a better 
" turn, and the people repent and recal me; or if the/ 
" remain the fame, it will be beft to be at a diftance from 
** Rome." What regard and what honours were paid 
Metellus during his baniihment, and how he lived at 
Rhodes in the lludy of philofophy, it will be more con- 
venient to mention in his life. 

Marius was fo highly obliged to Saturniftus for this laft 
piece of fervice, that he was forced to connive at him, 
though he now ran out into every a£l of infolence and out- 
rage. He did not confider that he was giving the reins to 
a deftroying fury, who was making his way in blood to ab- 
folute power and the fubverfion of the ftate. AH this while 
Marius was defirous to keep fair with the nobility, and at 
the fame time to retain the good graces of the people; and 
this led him to a6l a part, than which nothing can be 
conceived more ungenerous and deceitful. One night fome 
of the firft men in the ilate came to his houfe, and preiTed 
him to declare againft Saturninus ; but at that very time he 
let in Saturninus at another door unknown to them. Then 
pretending a diforder in his bowels, he went from one party 
to the other : and this trick he played feveral times over* 
ftillexafperating both againft each other. At laft the fenate 
and the equeftrian order rofe in a body, and exprefled theit 
indignation in fuch ftrong terms, that he was obliged toi 
fend a party of foldiers into the /orum, to fupprcfs the fedi- 
tion. Saturninus, Glaucias, and the reft of the cabal, fled 
into the capitol. There they were befieged, aad at laft 
forced to yield for want of water, the pipes being cut off. 
When they could hold out no longer, they called for Ma- 
rius, and furrendered themfelves to him upon the public 
faith. He tried every art to fave them, but nothing would 
avail ; they no fooner came down into ihe/orum, than they 
were all put to the fword*. He was now become equally 
odious both to the nobility and the commons, fo that when 

the 

• The people defpatcJied them with clubs and ft.Qnt%% 
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the time for the eledlion of Ccnfors came on, contrary 
expeftation he declined offering himitrlf, and permiti 
others of Icfs note to be chofen. But though it was . 
. fear of a repulfe that made him fit ftill, he gave it anotl 
colour; pretending he did not choofe to make himfelf c 
noxious to the people, by.a fevere infpedlion into.th 
. lives and manners. 

An edid was now propofed for the recal of Metell 

Marius oppofed it with all his power; but finding his c 

deavours fruitlefs, he gave up the point, and the peoj 

pafled the bill with pleafure. Unable to bear the fight 

* Metellus, he contrived to take a voyage to Cappadocia a 

Galatia, under pretence of offering, iome facrifices whi 

he had vowed to the mother of the gods. But he had an 

.ther reafon which was not known to the people. Inc 

pable of making any figure in peacCj and unverfed in po 

tical knowledge, he faw that all his greatnefs arofe frc 

war, and that in a ilate of inadion its liillre began to fac 

He, therefore, fludied to raife new commotions. If 

. could but flir up the Afiatic kings, and particularly Mith; 

dates, who feemed moll inclined to quarrel, he hoped foi 

to be appointed general againll him, and to have an o 

.portunity to fill the city with ijew triumphs, as well as 

\ enrich his own houie with the fpcjls of Pontus and tj 

wealth of its monarch. For this reafon, though Mithridat 

treated him in the politejl and mofl refpedlful manner, 1 

was not in the ieall moUiEed, but addrefled him in tl 

following terms — *' Mithridates, your bufmefs is, eith 

*' to render yourfelf more powerful than the Romans, a 

•** to fubmit quietly to their commands." The king w 

quite amazed. He had often heard of the liberty of fpee< 

that prevailed among the Romans, but that was the fij 

.time ne experienced it. 

At his return to Rome, he built a houfe near .the yjr«^ 
-either for the convenience of thofe who wanted to wait c 
•him, which was tlie reafon he afligned; or becaufe 1 
hoped to have a greater concourfe of people at his gate 
In this, however, he was millaken. He had not the 
graces of converfarion, that engaging addrefs, which othe 
rwere mailers of; and therefore, like a mere implement ( 
war, he was negleded in time of peace. He was not : 
.much concerned at the preference given to others, bat th; 
^r/h'ich S/lla had gained, afRided him exceedingly ; bccau 
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he waj Fifing by means of the envy w^iich the patricians 
bore ^hn, and his firft flep to the adminiftratLon was a 
•quarrel with him. But when Bocchus, king of Nomidia, 
now declared an ally of the Romans, erected in the Capitol 
fome figures of Victory adorned with trophies, and placed 
"by them a fet of golden ftatues, ^hich reprefJented him de- 
livering Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla, Marius was al- 
inoft diftratled. He confidered this as an adl by which 
Sylla wanted to rob him of the glory of his achievements, 
and prepared to demolifli thefe monuments by force. 
Sylla, on his part, as ftrenuoufly oppofed him^ 

This fedition was jufl upon the point of flaming out, 
when the 'zvar of the allies intervened*, and put a Hop to 
it. The moil warlike and moll populous nations of Italy 
conipired againfl Rome, and were not far from fubverting 
che empire. Their ftrength conlifted not only in the wea- 
pons and valour of their foldiers, but in the courage and 
capacity of their generals, who were not inferior to thofe 
of Rome. 

This war, fo remarkable for the number of battles and 
the variety of fortune that attended it, added as much to 
the reputation of Sylla, as it diminifhcd that of Marius. 
The latter now feemed flow in his attacks, as well as dila- 
tory in his refolutions : whether it were, that age had 
quenched his martial heat and vigour (for he was now above 
nxty-five years old) or that, as he himfelf faid, his nerves 
being weak, and his body unwieldy, he underwent the 
fatigues of war, which were in fadl above his ftrength, 
merely upon a point of honour. Howcver> he beat the 
enemy in a great battle, wherein he killed at leafl fix thou- 
fand of them, and through the whole he took care to give 
them no advantage over him. Nay, he fufFered them to 
draw a line about him, to ridicule, and challenge him to 
the combat, without being in the leaft concerned at it. It 
is reported, that when Pompedius Silo, an oihcer of the 
greateft eminence and authority among the allies, faid to 
him, '* If you are a great general, Marius, come down and 
*' fight us;" he anfvvered, " If you are a great general, 
*' Silo, make me come down and fight." Another time, 
when the enemy gave the Romans a good opportunity of 
E z attacking 

• This was alfo called the Marfian war. It hroke cut in tlie fix 
liundred and fixty-fccond year of Rome. Vid, Flor. l» vlu c» \^. 
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attacking them> and they were afraid to embrace it; after 
both parties were retired, he called his foldiers together* 
and made this fhort fpeech to them — " I know not which 

'*' to caH the greateft cowards, the enemy or you ; for nei- 
*' ther dare they face your backs,, nor you theirs." At 

Jail, pretending to be uicajpacitated for the fervice by his 

^infirmities, he laid down the, command. 

Yet when the war with the.con federates drew to an end, 

, and feveral applications were made, through the popular 
orators, for the command againft Mithri dates, the tribune 

..jSuIpitius, a bold and daring man, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, brought forth Marius, and nominated him Proconful 

, and general in the Mithridatic war. The people, upon 

, this, were divided, fome accepting Marius, while others 

;.called for Sylla, ^^d bade Marius go to the warm baths of 
Eaiae for cure, iince, by his own CQufefllon, he was quite 
worn out with age and defluxions. It feems, .Marius had 
a fine 'villa at Mifenum, more luxurioaHy and effeminately 
furniihed, than became a -man who had been at the head 
of fo many armies, and had direfted fo.many campaigns. 
Cornelia is faid to .have bought this houfe for feventy- 
Ave thoufand drachmas ; yet, no lon^ time after, Lucius 
Lucullus gave, for it five hundred thoufand two hundred; 
to fuch a height 4id expense and luxury rife in the courie 

. of a few yeai^s. 

Marius,, however, affedling toihake off the infirmities of 
age, went ?very day into the campus martius ; where he 
took the moll robuil exercifes along with the young men, 
and ihewed himfelf nimble. in his arms, and adlive on 
horfeback, though his years had now made iiim heavy and 

,,corpulpot. Some were pleafed with thefe things, and went 
to ^e the fpirit he ej^erted in the exercifes. But the more 
feafible fort gf peopk, when they beheld it, could not help 

. pitying the avarice and ambition of a man, who, though 
railed from poverty to opulence, and from the meaneft 

.condition to greatnefs, knew not how to fet bounds to his 
good fortune. It fhocked them to think, that this man, 
inftead of being happy in the admiration he had gained, 
and enjoying his prefent poffeffions in peace, as if he were 
in want of all things, was going, at fo» great an age, and 
after fo many honours aaa triumphs, to Cappadocia and 
the Euxine fea, to fight wit|i Archelaus and Neoptolc|nus, 
the lieutenants of Mithridates. As for the reafon that 

Marius 
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Ktiiias afiigned for this ilep, namely, that he wanted him* - 
felf to trun up his fon to war, it was perfedlly trifling. 

The commonwealth had been fickly for fome time, and * 
now her diforder came to a criiis. Marius had found a fit 
inftrument for her ruin in the audacity of Sulpitius: A man 
who in other refpefls admired and imitated Satumihus, but 
confidered him as too timid and dilatory in his proceedings. 
Determined to commit no fuch error, he got fix hundrei 
men of the e^jueflrian order about him, as lus guard, whom ' 
he called his Anti-f&natei 

One day while the Confuls were holding an aflcmbly 
of the people^, Sulpitius came upon them with his aflafTins. 
The Confuls immediately fled, but he feized the fon of one 
of them, and killed him on the fpot^ Sylla (the other Con^ 
fttl) was purfued, but efcaped into the hotffe of Ma/ius, 
which nobody, thought of; and when the pui-fucrs were 
gone by, it is faid that Marius himfelf let him out at a 
back gate, from whence he got fafe to the cum p. But 
^lla, in his Commentaries, denies that he fled to the houfo 
of Marius. He writes, that he was taken thither to debate; ' 
about certain edifl^s, which they wanted him to pafs againil: 
his will ; that he was furrounded with drawn fwords, and 
ctrried ifbrcibly to that houfc : and that at lail he was re- 
moved from thence to the forum, where he was compelled 
te revoke the order of vacation f, which had been iiTucd • 
by him and his colleague. 

Sulpitius, now carrying all before him, decreed tlie 
command of the army to Marias; and Marias, preparing 
for his march, feat two tribunes to Sylla, with orders that 
he (hould deliver up the army to them. But Sylla, inllcad 
of refigning his charge, animated his troops to revenge, 
and led thsm to the number of thirty-thoufand foot and 
£vQ thoufand horfe, direftly againft Rome. As for the 
tribunes whom Marius had fent to demand the army of 
Sylla, they fell upon them anl cut them in pieces. Ma- 
rius, on the other hand, put to death many of Sylla's friends 
in Rome, and proclaimed liberty to all flaves that would 
take up arms in his behalf. But, we are told, there were 
E 3 but 

• Sylla and Pompcius Rufus were Confuls. It was the fon of the 
latter that was flatn. 

f If that order had not been reroked, no public bufincfs ould have 
been done ; confequenriy Marias could not have been appointed to tho 
commsind a^inll Mithridates. 
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bat tliree that accepted this ofFer. He could therefor^, 
make but a flight refinance; Sylbi foon entered the city, 
and Marius was forced to fly for his life. 

As loon as he had quitted Rome, he was abandoned by 
thofe that had accompanied him. They dilperfed thcm- 
felvcs as they could; and night coming on, he retired to a. 
little houfe he had near Rome, called Saloniuni. Thence ' 
he feni his fon to fome neighbouring farms of his father-* 
in-Ia\v Mutius, to provide neceiTaries. However, he did 
not wait for his returr^, but went down to Oftia, where a. 
friend of his, called Numerius, had prepared him a ihipr 
and embarked, having with him only Granius, his wife's- 
fon by a former hufband. 

When young Marius had reached his grandfather's eitatCr- 
lie hi-.ilened to colled fuch things as he wanted, and to pack, 
tliom up. But before he could make an end, he was over^ 
taken by day-light, and was near being diicovered by the 
enemy; for a party of horfe had hallened thither, on (af- 
picion that Marius might be lurking thereabouts. The 
bailiff of thcJfe grounds got fight of them in time, and hid 
the young man in a cart-load of beans. 1 hen he put to- 
his team, and driving up to the party of horfemen, pafl^di. 
on to Rome. Thus young Marius w^as conveyed to his 
wife, who lupplicd him with fome neceflaries; and as fooa 
as it grew d::rk, he made for the lea, where finding a {hip 
ready to fail for Africa, he embarked, and pafled over ta 
that country. 

In the meantime, the elder Marius with a favourable gala 
coailcd Italy. But being afraid of falling into the hands 
of Gcminius, a leading man in Tarracina, who was his 
prcfciiid enemy, he direfted the mariners to keep clear of 
that place. The mariners were willing enough to oblige 
him; but, the wind fhifting on a fudden, and blowing 
liard fioni fea, they were afraid they fliould not be able to 
weather the llorm. Bcfidcs, Marius was indifpofed and 
fea-fick : they concluded therefore to m.ake land, and with 
great difficulty got to Circacum. There finding that the 
tempefl ir^creafed, and their provifions began to fail, they 
went on fhore, and wandered up and down, they knew not 
whither. Such is the method taken by perfons in great 
perplexity ; they fhun the prefent as the greateft evil, and 
fcelc for hope in the dark events of futurity. The land was 
their enemy, the fea was the fame: it was dangerous to 

meet 
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meet with men ; it was dangerous alfo not to meet with 
tkemj becaafe of their extreme want of provifioas. In the 
evening they met with a few herdlmen, who had nothing " 
to give them ; bat happening to know Marius, they defired 
he would immcdiatcl)' quil thofe parts, for a little before 
they had feen a number of horfe upon that very f[»ot riding 
aboQt in fearchof him. He was now involved in all manner 
oMiftreis, and thofe about him ready to give out through 
Jiimger. In this extremity he turned out of the road, and 
threw himfelf into a tliick wood, where he p.ift'ed the night 
in great anxiety. Next day in dillrels, for w.uit of rcfreili- 
ment, and willing to make ufe of the little llrcngth he ' 
had, before it quite forfook him, he moved down to tJic 
fea-fide. As he went, he encouraged his companions not 
to defert him, and earaeflly intreated them to w.iit for the 
accompli(hment of his laft hope, for which he referved- 
himfelf^ upon the credit of fome old prophecies. He told 
them, tliat when he was very young, and Kived in the 
country^ an cade's nefl fell into his Tap, with feven young . 
ones in it*. His parents, fuprifed at the fight, applied to 
the diviners, who anfwered, that their fon would be the 
moft iJlaflrious of men, and that he would feven times at- 
uin the hig heft office- and authority in his country. 

Some fay, this had adually happened to Marius; othejc.^^ 
are of opinion^ th^t the.perfons who were thtn about him, . 
and heard him relate it, on that as well as fcreral other oc- 
cafions^ during his exile, gave credit to it, and commit, 
ted it to writing, though nothing could be more fabulous. 
For an eagle has not more than two young on^rs at a time. 
Nayi even Mufxus is accufed of a falfe afl'ertion, when hb 
fays, 77fe eagle lays three eggryjits on t-wo, and hatches hut one* 
However, this may be, it is agreed on all h^juds, that Ma- 
rius, during his banifliment, and in the greateft extremis- 
ties, often faid, ** He ihould certainly come to a feventh . 
" confulfhip." 

They were notnow. above two miles and a half from the 
city of Minturnnc, when they efpied at fome confiderable 
diilance a troop of horfe making towards them, and at tlie 
fime time happened to fee two barks failing near the (horc. 
They ran down, therefore, to the fea, with ail the fpeed 

£ 4 and 

* Marios might as well avail himfelf of tlus fable, as of the prophe* 
cies of Martha. 
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and ftrenjgth they had ; and when they had reached it^ 
plunged in and fwam towards the fhips. Granius gained 
on^ of them, and paiTed over to an oppofite ifland, called 
i^naria. As for Marius, who was very heavy and unwieldy^ 
he was borne with much difficulty by two fervants above 
the water, and put into the other ftiip. The party of 
horf(? were by this time come to the fea-fide, from whence 
they called to the Ihip's cj:e\v, either to put afhore imme* 
diatcly, or elfe to throw Marius over-board, and then they 
might go where they pleafed. Marius begged of tliem with 
tears to fave him ; and the matters of the ve/Tel, after con^ 
fulting together a few mom*ents, in which they changed 
their opinions fcvcral times, refolved to make anfwer, 
*♦ That they would not deliver up Marius." Upon this, 
the foldiers rode off in a great rage; and the failors, fooa 
departing from their refolution, made for land. They 
caft anchor iii'tlie mouth of the river Liris, where it over- 
flows and forms a marfh, and advifed Marias, who was. 
much harafled, to go and refrefii himfelf on Ihore, till 
they could gejt a better wind. This they fa id would hap- 
pen at a cert.dn hour, when the wind from the fea would 
fall, and that from the marlhes rife. Marius believing 
them, they helped him a^ore; and he feated himfelf ou. 
the grafs, little thinking of what was ;:oing to befal him. 
For the crew immediately went on board again, weighed 
' anchor, and failed awayj thinking it neither honourable 
• to deliver up Marius, nor fafe to protedl him. 

Thus defcrtcd by all the world, he fat a good while on 
the fhore, in filent ftupefaftion. At length, recovering 
'himfelf with much difficulty, he rofe and walked in a dii- 
confolatemaniwrr through thofewild and devious places, till 
by fcrambliifg over deep bogs and ditches full of water and 
mud, he came to the cottage of an old man who worked in 
the fens. He threw himfelf at his feet, and begged hira 
•' To fave and ihelter a man, who, if he cfcaped the prefent 
** danger, would reward him far beyond his hopes." The 
cottager, whether he knew him before, or was then moved 
with his venerable afpeft, told him ** His hut would be 
** fufHcient, if he wanted only to repofe himfelf; but if he 
" was wandering about to elude the fcarchof bis enemies, 
•' he would hide him in a place much fafer and more 
*• retired." Marius defiring him to do fo, the poor man 
took him into the fens, and bade him hide himfelf in a 

hollow 
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hollow place by the river, where he laid upon him a quan- 
tity of reeds and other light things, that would cover, but 
not opprefs him. 

In a Ihort time, however, he was difturbed with a tumul- 
tuous noife from the cottage. For Gcminlus had fent a 
number of men from Tarracina in purfuit of him ; and one 
psLTiy coming that way, loudly threatened the old man, for 
having entertaiaed and concealed an enemy of the Roman*.. 
Marius, upon this, quitted tlie cave; and havuig (Iript 
himfelf, plunged into the bog, amidlt the thick water and 
mud. This expedient rather difcovered than fcreened him. 
They hauled him out naked, and covered with dirt, and 
carried him to Minturnx, where they delivered lum to the 
magiilrates. For proclamation had been made through all 
thole towns, that a general fearch lho«tld be made for Ma- 
rios, and that he fhould be put to df ath» wherever he was 
found. The magiftratcs, howevei , thought proper to con- 
fider of it, and lent him under a guard to the houfe of 
Fannia. This woman had an inveterate averfion to Marias. 
When ihe was divorced from her hufband Tinnius, flic de- 
manded her whole fortune^ which was coniiderable, and 
Tinnius . alleging^ adultery^ the caufe was brought before 
Marius, who was then confulfor the fixth time. Upon the 
trial it appeared that Fannia-was a woman of bad &me be- 
fore her marriage; and that Tinnius was naftranger to her 
chara^er when he- married her. Besides, he had lived 
with ner a conltderable time m the ftate of matrLnony . 
The confaUofcofirfe reprimanded them both. The huf^ 
band was ordered to reftore his wife's fortune* and' ihc 
wife, as -a pmpermarlc orher diigrace,was (encenced to 
pay a fine o^fbar drachmas. 

Fannies however, forgetfiil of female refentipent, cnteri 
tained und-'encou raged Marius to theutmoil of her power* 
He acknowledged her generofity, and at the fame time ex- 
preiTed.the greatefl vivacity and confidence. The occafion 
of this was an aufpicious omen. When he was conduced 
to her houfe, as he approached, and the gate was opened^ 
an afs came oat to drii^k at a neighbouring fountain. The 
animal, with a vivacity uncommon to its ipecies, fixed its 
. ©yes fledfalUy on Marius, then brayed aloud, and as it 
palled him, ikipped wantonly along. The conclufion which 
he drew from this omen was, that the gods meant he Ihould 
feek his fafety by fea , for that it was not in confcqucnce of 
E-Jr any 
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any natural thirft, that the afs went to the fountain*. This 
circumfance he mentioned to Fannia, and having ordered 
the door of his chamber to be fecured he went to reft. 

However, the magiftrates arid council of Minturnse con- 
cluded that Marius (hould immediately be put to death. 
No citizen would undertake this office ; hut a dragoon, 
either a Gaul or a Cimbrian (for both are mentioned in 
hiftory) went^up to him fword in hand, with an intent to 
defpatch him. The chamber in which he lay, was fome- 
what gloomy, and a light, they tell you, glanced from the; 
eyes of Marius, which darted on the face of the aflaflin; 
while, at the fircc time, he heard a folemn voice faying, 
** Doll thou dare to kill Marius?'* Upon this the aflaffin 
threw down his fword and fled, crying, *' I cannot kill 
** Marius. '' The people of Minturn^e were llrugk with 
aftonifhmcat — pity and remorfe cnfued*— Ihould they put 
10 death the preferver of Italy? was it not even a difgrace 
to them that they did not contribute to his relief? ^' Let 
" him go," (aid they; " let the exile go, and await his defti- 
** ny in fome other region ! It is time we Ihould deprecate 
*' the anger of the gods, who have refufed the poor, the na- 
•' ked wanderer the common privileges of hofpitality!" Un- 
<iev the influence of this enthufiafm, they immediately con- 
. dueled him to the fea-coall. Yet in tJ\e midft of their 
officious expedition they met with fome delay. The Mari- 
cian grove, which they hold facred, and fufFer nothing that 
enters it to be removed, lay immediately in their way.— 
Confequently they could not pafs through it, and to go 
round it would be tedious. At lail an old man of the com- 
pany cried out, that no place, however religious, was in- 
acceffible, if it could contribute to the prefervation of Ma- 
rius. No fooner had he fa id this, than he took fome of 
the baggage in his hand, and marched through the place. 
The reft followed with the fame alacrity,*anl when Marius 
came to the fea-cqaft, he found a veflcl provided for him by 
one Bcla?eus. Some time after he prcleated a picture rcpre- 
fenting this event to the temple of Maricaf. When Ma- 
rius fet fiiil, the wind drove him to the iftand of -^Eneria, 
where he found Grnnius and fome other friends, and with 

them 



♦ All that was extraordinary In this circumftance was, that the afij 
likf r« e iheep, is feldom ft en to drink, 
f Virgil mentions this nymph, JEn* 7. 

■ Et nympba genitum Laurente Marica, 
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them he failed for Africa. Being In want of frefh waterT 
they were obliged to put in at Sicily, ^diere the Roman 
qaaeftor kept fiich ftridl watch, that Marius very narrowly 
efcaped, and no fewer than fixteen of the watermen were 
killed. From thence he immediately failed for the ifland 
of Meninx, where he firft heard that his fon liad efcaped 
with Cethegus, and was gone to implore the fuccour of 
Hiempfa!, king of Numidia. This gave him fome encou- 
ragement, and immediately he vi;nnircd for Carthage. 

The Roman governor in Africa was Sextilius. He had 
neither received favour nor injury from Marius, but the 
exile hoped for fomething from his pity. He was jull 
landed, -with a few of his men, when an officer came and 
thus addrefled himt '* Marius, I come from the praetor 
•* Sextilius, to tell you, that he forbids you to fet foot m 
** Africa. • If you obey not, ho will fupport the fenate's 
"decree, and treat you as a public enemy." Marius, 
upon hearing this, was ftruck dumb with grief and indig- 
nation. He uttered not a word for fome time, but ftood 
regarding the officer with a menacing afped. At length, 
the officer afked him, what anfwer he (hould carry to the 
governor. " Go and tell him,'* faid the unfortunate man 
with a ligh, " that thou haft feen the exiled Marius fittings • 
'* on the ruins of Carthage*." Thus, in the happielt 
manner in the world, he propofed the fate of that city 
and his own as warnings to tiie'prsetor. 

hi the mean time, Hiempfal king of Numidia, was un- 
refolved how to aft with refpedl to young Marius. He' 
treated him in an honourable manner at his court, but 
whenever he defired leave to depart, found fome pretence 
or other to detain him. At the fame time it was plain, that 
thefe delays did not proceed from any intention of ferving . 
him. An actident, however, fet him free. The young 
man was handfome. One of the king's concubines was 
afFefted with his misfortunes. Pity foon turned, to love. 
At firll he rejedled the woman's advances. But when he 
faw no other way to gain^his liberty, and found that her 
regards were rather delicate tlian grofs, he accepted the 
tender of her heart ; and by her means efcaped with his 
friends^ and came to his. father. 

After 

♦ There is not, perhaps any thini: noWer, or a S'*^aitr prc>of of z-* 
muS) than cliU faying) in Maiius's whole iiU. 
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After the firfl fal^tations, as they walked along t&» 
Hkore, they faw two fcorpions fighting. This appeared tp 
Marius an ill omen ; they went> therefore, on board a 
£fhing-boatj and made for Cercina^anifiand not far diftant 
from the continent. They were fcarce got out to fea» when 
they faw a party of the king's horfe on full {peed towards, 
the place where they embarked : fo that Maxius thought 
hQ never e&aped a more inftant danger. 

He was now informed, that while Sylla was engaged In, 
^(cotia with the lieu^tenants of Mithridates> a quarrel had 
happened between the confuls at Rome *s and that they 
had recourfe to arms. Odaviu&, having the advantage, 
drove out Cinna, who was aiming at abfolute power, and 
appointed Cornelius Merula confui in his room. Cinna 
coliedted forces in other parts of luly, and maintained the 
war agiiinll them. Marius, upon this news, determined to 
hailen to Cinna. He took^ with him fome Maruiian horfe,^ 
isJuph he had levied in Africa, and a few others that were 
come to him from Italy, in all not amounting to above a, 
thoufand men, and with this handful began his voyage. 
He arrived, at a port of[ Tufcany called Teiamon, and as 
foon as he was landed proclaimed liberty to the ilaves. 
The name of Marius brought down numbers of fireemeit. 
too, hufbandmen, ihepherds, and fuch like* to the fhore ; 
the ableft of wnicli. he enliited, and in a ihort time had a 

freat army on foot, with which he filled- forty ilups. He 
new Owtuviub to be a man of good principles, and difpofed 
to govern .<greeably to juliice; but Cinna was obnoxious 
to hi^ enemy byila, and at that time in open war againft the- 
eftdbliihed. government He rci'olv^d, therefore, to join 
Cinna with all his forces. Accordingly, he fent to acquaint 
him, tnat he confidereu him as confui, and was ready to 
obey hib commaj^s. Cigna accepted his offer, declared 
him procomul, and fent him the /a/ces and other enfigns 
of authority. But Marius declined them, alleging that 
fuch pomp did not become his jruined f rtunes. Inftead of 
that, he wore a mean garment, and let his liair grow as it 
had done.trom the day of his exile. He was now, indeed, 
upwards of feventy years old, but he walked with a pace 
^fFedledly flow. This appearance was intended to excite 

compaiHon 

• Th; year . Rr mc fix hundred and fixiv-fir, anc* eighty-&v« 
years buor C.Tift. Cirnawas fcr recstlinj the exile?, cxxi O^aviV 
wa« againil it. 
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tompaffion. Yet his native fiercenefs^ and fomething more^ 
might be diftinguiihed amidil all this look of mifery ; and 
it was evident that he was not fo much humbled, as ex- 
afperated, by his misfortunes. 

When he had ialuted Cinna, and made a fpeech to the 
ann^, he immediately began his operations, and ibon 
changed the &ce of a^airs. In the firft place, he cut oft* 
the enemv's convoys with his fleet, plundered their ftore- 
fliip3, ana made himfelf mailer of the bread-corn. In the 
next place, he coalled along> and feized the fea-port towns. 
At laft, Oftia itfelf was betrayed to him. He pillaged the 
town, flew moft of the inhabitants, and threw a bridge 
over the Tibt r, to prevent the carrying of any provifions 
to Rome by fea. Then he marched to. Rome, and pofled 
himfelf upon the hill called Janiculum. 

Mean while, the c^qfe did not fufFer fo much by the in- 
capacity of Oclavius, as by his anxious and unfeafonable 
attention to the laws. For, when many of his friends ad- 
vifed him to enfranchife the flaves, hje faid, « He would 
** not grant fuch perfons the fiteedom of that city, in de^ 
" fence of whofe conilitution he (hut out Marius." 

But upon the arrival of Metelius, the Ton of thatMetellus 
who commanded in the African war, and was afterwards 
banifhed by Maiius, the army within the walls leaving 
Odavius, applied to him, as the better officer, andintreated 
him to take the command ; adding, that they (hould fight 
and conquer, when they had got an able and a^ive general. 
Metelius, h6wever, rejected their iuit with indignation, 
and bade them go back to the conful ; inilead of which* 
th'ey went over to the enemy. At the (ame time Metelius 
withdrew, giving up the city for loft. 

As for Odavius, he f^yed, at the perfuafion of certain 
Chaldsean diviners and expofitors of the Sibylline books, 
who promifed him that all would be well. Odavius was 
indeed one of the mo^l upright men among the Romans*: 
he fupported his dignity as conful, without giving any ear 
to flatterers, and regarded the laws and ancient ufages of 
his country as rules never to be departed from. Yet he had 
all the weakncfs of fuperftition, and fpent more of his time 
with fortune- teller? and prognofticators, than with men of 
political or military abilities. However, before Marius 
entered the city, Odavius was dragged from the tribunal 
and flain by perfons commiflioned for that purpofe, and it 

(n. d. 1794.) i« 
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is faid that a Chaldsean fcheme was found In his boibm at 
he lay. It feems unaccountable, that of two fuch gene- 
rals as Marius and Oftavius, the one fliouTd be faved, and 
the other ruined, by a confidence in divination. 

While affairs were in this poflure, the fenate aflembled, 
and fent fofne of their own body to Cinna and Marius, with 
a requeft that they faould come into the city, but fpare the 
inhabiiants. Cinna, as conlul, received them, fitting ih ' 
his chair of flate, and gave them an obliging anfwer. cut 
Marius Hood by the conful's chair, and fpoke not a word^ 
tie fhewed, however, by the glcomincjfs of his look, and 
the menacing fenfe of his eye, that he would foon fill the 
city with blood. Immediately after this, they moved for- 
ward towards Rome. Cinna entered the city with a ftrong 
guard ; But Marius (lopped at the gates, with a diflimu- 
laiion didated by his refentment. He faid, '* He was a 
** baniflied man, and the laws prohibited his return. If 
** his country wanted his fervice, Ihe muft repeal the law 
*' which drove him into exile." As if he had a real re- 
gard for the laws, or were entering a city flill in pofleffioa - 
of its liberty. 

The people, therefore, were fummoned to aflemble for 
that purpofe. But before three or four tribes had given 
their fuffrages, he put off the mafk, and, without waiting 
for the formality of a repeal, entered with a guard fele^led 
from the Haves that had repaired to his ftandard. Thefe he 
called his Bardiaeans *. Ar the leafl word or fign given by 
Marius, they murdered all whom he marked fordelTruilion. 
So that when Ancharius, a fenator, and a man of praetorian 
dignity, faluted Marius, and he returned not the falutation, 
they killed him in his prefence. After this, they confidered 
it as a fignal to kill any man, who faluted Marius in the 
ilrcets, and was not taken any notice of: So that his very 
friends were feized with horror, whenever they went to 
pay their refpeds to him. 

When they had butchered great numbers, Cinna's re- 
venge began to pall : it was fatiatcd with blood — But the 
fury of Marius feemed rather to increafe : his appetite for 
ilaughter was fharpened by indulgence, and he went on 

deilroyirig * 

♦ M. de Thou conje£larcd that we fliouJd read BardyetSf becaufe 
there was a fierce and barbarous people in Spato o£ that namet Some 
manufcripts have Ortiseans* 
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deftroying all who gave him the leafl (hadow of furpicion. 
Every road> every town was fliU of aflaffins, purfuing and 
Wanting the unhappy vidims. 

On this occaiion it was founds that no obligations of 
friendihip, no rights of hofpitality can flaiid the ihock of 
ill fortune. For there were very few who did not betray 
thofe that had taken refuge in their houfes. The (laves of 
Cornutus^ therefore, deferve the highell admiration. They 
hid their mailer in the houfi!, and took a dead body out of 
the ftreet from among the flain, and hanged it by the neck : 
then they put a gold ring on tlie finger, and lliewcd the 
corpfe in that condition to Marius's executioners 5 after 
which, they drefled it for the funeral, and buried it as 
their mailer's body. No one fufpeded the matter ; and 
Corniitus, after being concealed as long as it was neceflary, 
was conveyed by thofe fervants into (jalatia. 

Mark Antony the orator likewife found a faithful friend, 
bat did not.fave his life by it. This fiiend of his was in a 
low ftation of life : however, as he had one of the greateil 
men of Rome under his roof, he entertained him in the 
bcft manner he could, and often fent to a neighbouring 
tavern for wine for him. The vintner finding that the 
fervant who fetched it, was fomething of a connoifeur in 
tailing the wine, and iniifted ori having better, aiked him, 
'* Why he was not fatisfied with the common new wine he 
*' ufed to have ; but wanted the belt and the dearell ?** 
The fervant, in the fimplicity of his heart, told him, as 
his ifriend and acquaintance, that the wine was for Mark 
Antony, who lay concealed in his mailer's houfe. As foon 
as he was gone, the knowing vintner went himfelf to 
Marius, who was then at fupper ; and told him, he could 
at Antony into his power: Upon which, Marius clapped 
is hands in the agitation of joy, and would even have left 
his company, and gone to the place himfelf, had not he been 
diilitaded by his friends. However, he fent an officer, 
named Annius, with fome foldiers, and ordered him to 
bring the head of Antony. When they came to the houfe, 
Annius ilood at the door, while the foldiers got up by a 
ladder into Antony's chamber. When they faw him., they 
encouraged each other to the execution ; but, fuch ^v v.s the 

i lower of his eloquence, when he pleaded for his life, that, 
b far from laying hands upon him, they ilood motionlefs, 
vritl* dcjeded eyes, aod wept. During this delay, Annius 
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oes op, beholds Antony addreiOng the foldicrs* and the 
loldiers confounded^by the force of his addrefs. Upon tjus, 
he reproved them for their weaknefs, and with his own hand 
cut ok the orator's head. Lutatius Catulus* the colleague 
of Mariusy who had jointly trimnphed with him over the 
Cimbri, finding tliat every in terccflbry effort was vatn>fhut 
himfelf up in a narrow chamber, and fnfferedhtmfclf to be 
fuifocated by the fteam of a large coal Ere. When the 
bodies were thrown oat and'trode upon in the ftreets~-it 
was not pity they excited ; it was horror and difmay • But 
what fhocked the people much more was the condu^ of 
the Bardiaeans, who, alter they had murdered the mafters 
of families, expofed the nakednefs of their children^ and 
indulged their paflions with their wives, r In lhort» their 
violence and rapacity were beyond all reftraint, till Cinna 
and Sertorius detcsmined, in council, to iall upon thevh m 
their fleep, and cut them off to a man. 

At thii time the tide of affairs took a fuddl^a turn* 
^ews was brought that Sylla had pot an end to the Miihri- 
datic war, and ihatafter having reduced the provinces, he 
was returning to- Rome with a large army. This gave a 
|hort refpite, a breathing from thefe inexpreffible troubles; 
as the appttthenfions of war had been univecTally prevalent. 
Marius was now chofen conful the i'eventktime, and as he 
was walking out on the calends.of January, thefirff day of 
the year, he ordered Sextus Lucitius to be feized, and 
thrown down- the TarpeLin rock ; a circumffance, which 
occafioned an unhappy prelage of approaching eviU. The 
conful himfelf, worn out with a {enes of misfortunes and 
diicrefs, found hir> faculties fail,^ and trembled at the ap- 
proach of wars andconfiids. For he confideredthatit was - 
not un O^vius, a Merula, the def^eraie leadeca of a fitaall 
feuition, he had to contend with, but Sylla, the conquetor 
of Mikhridates, and thebaniiher of Marius. Thjis agitated*, 
thus revolving the miieries, the flights, the dangers he had 
experienced both by land and fea, his inquietude affeded 
him even by night, and a voice feemed continually to pro- 
nounce in hi^ ear : 

Dread are the number^ of the diftant lion. 

Unable to fupport the painfulnefs of watching, he had re- 
courfe to the bottle, and gave into thofe exceffes, which by 
no means fuited his year^. At laft, when, by intelligence 

fronOL 
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from CtSL, he was convinced of the approach of Sylla^ his 
appreheniions were heightened to the grcatefl de|;ree. The 
dread of his approach^ the pain of continual anxiety threw 
him into a- pleuritic fever ; and in- this (late, Pofidonius, the 
philofopher, tells us, he found him, when he went to (peak 
to him on fome afiairs of hi9 embafly . But Caius Piio the 
hiftorian relates, that walking out with his friends one 
evening at fupper, he gave them a fliort hiftory of his 
life, and, after expatiating on the uncertainty of fortune, 
concluded that it was beneath the dignity of a wife man to 
live in fubjedlion to that fickle deity. Upon this, he took 
• leave of his friends, and betaking himfelf to his bed, died 
feven days, after. Thererfre thole who impute his death to 
the excefs of his ambition, which, according to their ac- 
count, threw him into a delirium ;. infomuch that he fan- 
cied he was carrying on the war againfl Mithridates, and 
uttered all the exprcffions ufed in an engagement. Such 
was the violence of his ambition fox that command ! 

Thus, at the age of feventy, diftinguiihed by the un- 
paralleled honour of feven conlfulhips, and pofieHed of a 
more than regal fortune, Marius died with the chagrin of 
an unfortunate wretch, who had not obtained what he 
wanted. 

Plato> at the point of death, congratulated himfelf, in 
the firft place, that he was bom a man ; in the next place, 
that he had the happinefs of being a Greek, not a brute 
or barbarian; and lail of all, that he was the cotemporary 
of Sophocles. Antipater of Tarfus, too, a little before his 
death, recolle£led thefeveral advantages of his life, not for- 
getting even his fuccefsful voyage to Athens. In fettling 
his accounts with Fortune, he carefully entered every agree- 
able ciTcnmftaace in that excellent book of the mind, his 
memory. How much wifer, how much happier than thofe» 
who, forgetful of every bleifing they have received, hang 
on the vain and deceitful hand of hope, and while they are 
idly grafping at future acquifitions, ncgledl the enjoyment 
of the prefent ! though the future gifts of fortune are not 
in their power, and though their prefent pofTeflions are not 
in the power of fortune, they look up to the former and 
neglect the latter. Their punifhment, however, is not le{s 
juu, than it is certain. Before philofophy and the cultiva- 
tion of reafon have laid a proper foundation for the ma- 
nagement of wealth and power, they purfue them with 

that 
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thit avidity* which mufl for ever harafs an uirdifciplihecE" 
miad. 

Marius died on the fcventeenth day of his fcventh con- ■ 
fullhip. His death was produftive of the greatcft joy in • 
Rome, and the citizens looked upon it as an event that 
freed them from the worfl of tyrannies. It was not lone^^. 
however, before they foand that they had changed an old. 
and feeble tyranx, for one who had youth and vigoar to 
carry his cruelties into execution. . Such they found the 
fon of Marius, whofe fanguinary fpirit fhewed itfelf in the 
deftruclion of numbers of the nobility. His martial intre- 
pidity and ferocious behaviour at firft procured. him the 
title of the fon of Mars, but his condud afterwards deno- 
minated him the fon of Venus. When he was befiegedin ^ 
Prenelle, and had tried every little artifice to efcape, he 
put an end to his life, tiut he might not fail into the handi. 
ofSylla. 
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jfl^MONG the facred depoTits of the Acanthians a{ = 
Delphi^ 6ns. has this infcription, Brahdas and.ths 

ACANTHII TOOKTHISFROM THE AtH ENI ANS*. HeDCQ ' 

many are of opinion, that the marble flatac which ftands 
in the chapel of that nation jail by the door, is the ftatue 
of Brafidas. Bat in fadt it is Lyfander's, whom it per* 
fjdly reprefents, .with his hair at full growth f , and a 
length of beard, both after the ancient fUhion. It is not 
true, indeed, (as fome w^ould have it) that, while the Ar- 
gives cut their hair in forrow for the lois of a great battle J, 
the Lacedaemonians began to let theirs grow in the joy of 
fucccfs. Nor did they firll give into this cullom,. when tlie 

Bacchiadac 

* Brafidas, whfn general of the Lacedaemonians, perfuaded the people 
of Acanthub to quit the Atlienian intertrt, and to receive' the Spartans 
into thtir city. In conftqutnce of which he joir.ed with then in con- 
fecraiing certain Athenian fpoils to Apollc. Ihe fta»Uv, thcrcfvrf, 
probably was his, though Plutarch thinks otherwife. 

Vid. Thucyd. lib. iv. 

f Why nnight not Brafidas, vrho was a Lacedaemonian, and a con- 
temporary of Lyfandcr, be reprtfcatf.d with long hair as well as he ? 

X This was the opinion of Herodotus, but ptrftdly grcundlefi* 
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Sacclxiadac * fled from Corinth to liacedietnon, and made a 
difagreeable appearance with thtir ihorn locks. But it is 
derived from the inflitution of I^ycurgus, who is reported 
to have (aid, that long hair makes the handjhnie niore beautiful ^ 
and the ugly more terrible, 

Ariiiociitusf , the fatlier of Lyfander, is faid not to have 
beea of the royal line, but to be defccnded from the Hera- 
clids by another family. As for Lyfander, he was bred up 
in poverty. No one conformed more freely to the Spartan 
difcipline than he. He had a firm heart, above yielding 
to the charms of any pleafure, except that which refults 
from the honour and fuccefs gained by great ailions. And 
it was no fault at Sparta for young men to be led by this 
fort of pleafure. There they choofe to inftil into their chil- 
dren an early paflion for glory, and teach them to be much 
afFeded by diigrace, as well as elated by praife. And he 
that is not moved at thefo things, is defpifcd as a perfon 
of a mean foul, unambitious of tlie improvements of 
virtue. 

That love of fame, then, and jealoufv of honour, which 
trer infhienced Lyfander, were imbibed in his education ; 
and confequently nature is not to be blamed for them. But 
the attention which he paid the great^ in a manner that did 
not become a Spartan, and that cafmefs with which he bore 
the pride of power, whenever his own intereil was con- 
cerned, may be afcribcd to his difpofition. I'his complai- 
fance, however, is conlidered by fome as no fmall part of 
politics. 

Ariftotle fome where obfervcs, that great geniufles are 
generally of a melancholy turn, of which he gives inllances 
m Socrates, Plato, and Hercules; and he telis us that Ly- 
fander, though not in his youth, yet in his age was in- 
clined to it. But what is moll: peculiar in' his ckira£ler is, 
that though he bore poverty well himi'elf, and was never 
cither conquered or corrupted by money, yet he filled Sparta 
with it, and with the love of it too, and robbed her of the 
glory ftie had of defpifmg riches. For, after the Athenian 
war, he brought in a great quantity of gold and filver, but 

referved 

• The Bacchiadse had kept up an oligarchy in Corinth for twd 
hundred years, but were atlaft expelled by Cypfclus,\vho made himfslf 
abfolute maiUr there. Hkrodot. 1. v. 

f Paufantas calls him Arldocritus. 

J Problem, fed. 3c. 
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referved no part of it for himfelf. And when Dion^fias th)^ 
tyrant Tent his daughters fome rich Sicilian garments, he* 
refufed them, alleging, " He was afraid thofe fine clothes • 
*' would make them look more homely.'-' Being fent^ 
however, foon after, ambaflador to Dionyfius, the tyrant- 
offered him two veils, that he might take one of them for 
his daughter ; upon which, hefaid, •' His daughter knew' 
** better how to choofe than he," and fo took them both.- 

As the Peloponnelian war was drawn out to a great 
length, the Athenians, after their overthnow in Sicily, faw 
their fleets driven out of the fea, and themfelves upon the • 
verge of ruin. But Akibiades, on his return from banifh^ 
ment, applied himfelf to remedy this evil, and foon made 
fuch a change, that the Athenians were once more equal in- 
naval conflids to the Laoedacmonians. Hereupon the Lace- 
daemonians began to be afraid in their turn, and refolved to- 
- profecute the war with double diligence ; and as they faw it ■ 
required an able general, as well as great p4*eparations, they* 
gave the command at fea to Lyfander *. 

When he came to Ephefusi he found that city well itt*- 
clined to the Lacedaemonians, but in a bad condition as to» 
Its internal policy, and in danger of falling into tlie bar- 
barous manners of the Periians ; becaufe it was near Ly^ 
dia, and the king's -lieutenants often vifited it. Lyfander; 
therefore, having fixed his quarters there, ordered all his 
ftore-lhips to be brought into their harbour, and built a 
dock for his galltes. By thefe means he filled their port 
with merchants, their market with bufmefs, and their 
houfes and fnops with money. So that from time and- 
from his fervices, Ephefusbeganto conceive hopes of that- 
greatnefs and fplendor in which it now flourifties. 

As^ foon as he hc-trd that Cyrus, the king's- fon, was • 
arrived at Sardis, he went thither to confer with him, and 
to acquaint him with the treachery of Tifaphernes. That 
viceroy had an order to alfift the Lacedaemonians, and to 
deftroy the naval force of the Athenians; but, by reafon of 
bis partiality to Alcibiades, he afted with no vigour, and 
fent fuch poor fupplies, that the fleet was aimoll ruined. 
Cyruswas very glad to find this charge againft Tifaphernes, 
knowing him to be a man of bad charai^ter in general, and 

aa 

* In the firft year of the ninety- eighth o)/inplad» four hondred and 
file years before Chriil. 
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■:an enemy to liim in particular. By this and the reft of his 
^converlation, but moft of dl by the refpcft and attention 
which he paid him, Lyfander recommended himfelf to the 
young prince, and engaged him to profecute the war. 
When the Lacedaemonian was going to taJce his leave, 
Cyrus defirefl him, at an entertainment provided on that 
occafion, not to refufethe marks of his regard, but toaflc 
fome favour of him. '* As you are fo verv kind to me,'* 
faid Lyfander, *' I beg you would add an obolus to the fea- 
•' mens' pay, fo that inftead of three oholi a day, they may 
-" have four." Cyrus, charmed with this generous anfwer, 
made him a prefent of ten thoufand pieces of gold *, Ly- 

- fander employed the money to encreafe the wages of his 
men, and by this encouragement in a fbort time almoft 

• emptied the enemy's Ihips. For great numbers came over 

- to him, when they knew they (hould have better pay ; and 
thofe who remained, became indolent and mutinous, and 

fave their officers continual trouble. But though Lyfander 
ad thus drained and weakened his adverfaries, he was 
afraid to rifk a naval engagement; knowing Alcibiades 

• not only to be a commander of extraordinary abilities, but 
•to have the advantage in number of fhips, as well as to have 

been fuccefsful in all the battles he had fought whether by 
: fea or land. 

However, when Alcibiades was gone from Samos to 
Phocaea, and had left the command of the fleet to his pilot 
Antiochus, the pilot, to infult Lyfander, and (hew his own 
bravery, failed to the harbour of Ephefus with two galHes 
only, where he hailed the Lacedaemonian fleet with a great 
deal of noife and laughter, and pa fled by in the moft infotent 
-manner imaginable, Lyfander, refenting the affront, got 
a few of his fhips under fail, and gave chafe. But when 
:he faw the Athenians -come to fupport Antiochus, he called 
up moreof hisgallies,and atlaft the adion became general. 
Lyfander gained the vidory, took fifteen fhips, and erefted 
:a trophy. Hereupon, the people of Athens, incenfed at 
Alcibiades, took the command from him ; and, as he found 
himfelf flighted and.cenfured by the army at Sambs too, he 
quitted it, and withdrew to Cherfonefus. This batrtle, 
•though not confiderabldin itfelf, was made (b by the mis- 
Jbrtunes of Alcibiades. 

Lyfander 

"• DarkU 
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Lyfander now invited to Ephcfus the boldell and moft 
enterprifmg inhabitants of the Greek cities in Alia, and 
fowed among them the feeds of thofe ariftocratical forms of 
government which afterwards took place. He encouraged 
them to enter into affociations, and to turn their thoughts 
to politics, upon promifc, that when Athens was once iub- 
dued, the popular government in their cities too (hould be 
diflblved, and the admin iflration vefled in them. His 
aftions gave them a confidence in his promife. For thofe 
who were already attached to him by friendfliip or the rights 
of hofpitality, he advanced to the higheft honours and em- 
ployments ; not fcrupling to join with them in any aft of 
fraud or opprelfion, to fatiffy their avarice and ambition. 
So that every one endeavoured to ingratiate himfelf with 
Lyfander ; to him they paid their court 5 they fixed their 
hearts upon him ; perfuaded that nothing was too great for 
them to «xpc6l, while he had the management of affairs. 
Hence it was, that from the firft they looked with an ill eye 
on Callicratidas, who fucceeded him in the command of the 
fleet ; and though they afterwards found him the beft and 
moll upright of men, they were not fatisfied with his con^ 
dudl, which they thought had too much of the Doric • 
plainnefs and fincerity. It is true, they admired the virtue 
of Callicratidas, as they would the beauty of fome hcro'i 
ftatue ; but they wanted the countenance, the indulgence, 
and fupport they had experienced in Lyfander, infomnch 
that when he left them, they were quite dejedlcd> and 
melted into tears. 

Indeed, he took every method he could think of, to 
ftrengthen their averfion to Callicratidas. He even fent 
back to Sardis the remainder of the money, which Cyrus 
had given him for the fupply of the fleet, and bade his 
fucceflbr go and afk for it, as he had done, or contrive 
fome other means for the maintenance of his forces. And 
when he was upon the point of failing, he made this de- 
claration, " I deliver to you a fleet that is miftrefs of the 
" feas." Callicratidas, willing to ftiew the infolence and 
vanity of his boaft, faid, '* Why do not you then take Sa- 
*• mos on the left, and fail round to Miletus, and deliver 
•* the fleet to me there ? for wc need not be afraid of pafling 

" by 

♦ Dacier refers tliis to the Do-ian rraHc. But the Doric manners 
had a fimpliclty in them, as well as the muCc. 
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hf oar enemies in that ifland, if we are maflers of the 
feas." Lyfander made only this Taper ficial an fwer, 

* •' You have the command of the fhips, and not I;" and 
immediately fet fail for Peloponnefui. 

Callicratidas was left in. great diHiculties. For he had 
not brought money from home with Ivim, nor did he choofe 
to raife contributions from the cities, which were already 

-^iftrefTed. The only way left, therefore, was to go, as 
Lyfander had done, and beg it of the king's lieutenants. 
And no one was more unfit for fuch an office, thaR a man 

-of his free and great fpirit, who thought any lofs that 
Grecians might lullain from Grecians, preferable to an ;ib- 
je6l attendance at the doors of barbarians, who had indeed 
a great deal of gold, but nothing elfc to boall of. Nc- 
ceffity, however, forced him into Lydia j where he went 
direftly to the palace of Cyrus, and bade the porters tell 

■ Lim, that Callicratidas, the Spartan admiral, defired to 

-/peak with him. *' Stranger," faid one of the fellows, 
*' Cyrus is not at leifure ; he is drinking." " *Tis very 

" *' well," (aid Callicratidas, with great fimplicity, *' I will 

' ** wait here till he has done." Biit when he found that 

-thefe people confidered him as a ruftic, and only laughed 
at him, he went away. He came a fecond time, and could 

-not gain admittance. And now he could bear it no longer, 
but returned to Ephefus, venting execrations againft thofe 
who firfl cringed to the barbarians, and taught them to be 
infolent on account of their wealth. At the fame time he 
protefled, that as foon as he was got back to Sparta, iie 
would ufe his utmoil endeavours to reconcile the Grecians 

•^among themfelves, and to make them formidable to the 
barbarians, inllead of their poorly petitioning thofe people 
for affillance againft each other. But this Callicratidas, 
who had fentiments fo worthy of a Spartan, and who, in 
point of juilice, magnanimity, and valour, was equal to 
^e bell of the Greeks, fell foon after in a fea-fight at Ar- 
ginufae, where he loft the day. 

Affairs being now in a declining condition, the con- 
federates fent an embafty to Sparta, to defire that the com- 
mand of the navy might be reftored to Lyfander, promiling 
to fupport the caufe with much greater vigour, if he had 
the direftion of it. Cyrus, too made the fame requifition. 
But as the law forbade the fame perfon to be chofen admiral 
twice; and yet the Lacedajmonians were willing to oblige 
4 the:— 
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their allies> they veiled a nominal command in one Aracps* 
while Lyfaadeij ^vho was called only lieutenant^ had the 
power. His arrival was very agreeable to thofe who had* 
or wanted to havc^ the chief authority in the Afiatic cities: 
for he had long given them hopes> that the democracy , 
would be abolifhecH and the government devolve entirely 
«pon them. 

As forthofc who loved an open and generous proceedings 
when they compared Lylander and CaUicratidas^ the former 
appeared only a man of craft and fubtlety, who dire^ed hit 
operations by a fet of artful expedients, and meafured the 
value of juilice by the advantage it brought; who, in Ihort, 
thought intereft the thing of iluperior excellence, and that 
nature had made no difference between truth and falfehood> 
but either was recommended by its ufe. When he was 
told, It did not become the defendants of Hercules to 
adopt fuch artful expedients, he turned it off with a jeft, 
and faid, *' Where the lion's flcin falls fhort, it muft be 
" eked out with the fox's." 

There was a remarkable inftance of this fubtlety, in his 
behaviour at Miletus. His friends and others with whom 
he had connexions there, who had promifed to abolifh the 
popular government, and to drive out all that favoured it, 
had changed their minds and reconciled themfelves to their 
adverfaries. In public he pretended to rejoice at the event> 
and to cement the union ; but in private he loaded them- 
with reproaches, and excited them to attack the commons. 
However, when he knew the tumult was begun, he entered 
the city in hafle, and running VLjp to the leaders of the fe< 
<iition, gave them a fevere reprimand, and threatened to 
punifh them in an exemplary manner. At the fiime time^ 
he defired the people to be perfeftly eafy, and to fear no 
farther difturbance while he was there. In all which he 
a6led only like an artful difTembler, to hinder the heads of 
the plebeian party from quitting the city, and to makefure 
of their being put to the fword there. Accordingly there 
was not a man that truiled to his honour, who did not lofe 
his life. 

There is a faying too, of Lyfander's, recorded by An- 
droclidcs, which ihews the little regard he had for oathsj 
*' Children," he faid, •* were to be cheated with cockalls, 
" and men with oaths." In this he followed the example 
of Polycrates of Samos ; though it ill became a general of 

an 
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an army to imitate a tynint, and was unworthy of a Lace- 
daemonian to hold the gods in a more conicmptib;c light 
than even his enemies. For he who over-reaches by a falfe 
oath, declares that he fears his enemy, but defpilcs his 
God. 

Cyrus, having fent for Lyfander to Sardis, prefcntcd 
him with great lumsj and promifed more. N:iy, to llicw 
how high he was in his favour, he went fo far as to allure 
him, that, if his father would give him notiiing, he would 
fuppiy him out of his own fortune ; and if evejy tJiing cxl'e 
failed, he would melt down the very throne on waic'i he 
lat when he adminiilercd juilice, and which was all of 
mafly gold and iUver. And when he went to attend his 
father m Media, he aiGgnea him the tribute of the towns, 
and put the care of his whole province in his h.inds. At 
parting he embraced, and intrcated him nat to engage 
the Achenians at fea before his return, becaujc he intended 
to bring with him a great fleet out of i*njenicia and 
Cilicia. 

After the departure of the prince, Lyfander did not 
choofe to fight liie enemy, who were not inferior to him in 
force, nor yet to lie idle with fuch a number of mips, and 
tliereforehe cruifed about and reduced fome illands. JEg'niJL 
and Salamis he pillaged ; and from thence failed to Attica, 
where he waited on Agis, who was come down from Djcelea 
to the coaft, to (hew his land-forces what a powerful navy 
there was, which gave them the command of the ieas in a 
manner they could not have expelled. Lyfander, however, 
feeing the Athenians in chafe of him, fteered another way 
back through the iflands to Afia. As he found the Hclle- 
fpont unguarded, he attacked Lampfacus by fea, wliile 
Thorax. made an affault upon it by land ; in confcquence 
of which the city was taken, and the plunder given to the 
troops. In the mean time the Athenian fleet, which con- 
fiiled of an hundred and twenty fliips, had advanqed to 
Eleus, acity in the Cherlbnefus. There getting intelligence 
that Lampfacus was loH, they failed immediately to Seilps; 
where they took inprovifions, and then proceeded to ^go« 
Poumos. They were now juit oppofite the enemy, who 
ftill lay at anchor near Lampfacus. The Athenians were 
under the command of feveral oiticers, among whom Phi- 
locles was one ; the fame who had perfuaded the people to 
make a decree that the prifoners of war fliould have their 
Folumf III. F right 
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right thumbs cut off', th^t they might be difabled' from 
Jiandling a pike^ but ftill be ferviceable at the oar. 

For the prefent they all went to reft, in hopes of coming 
to an a^ion next d^y.. But Lyfander.had another defign. 
He commanded the feamen and pilots to go on board, as if 
he intended to fight at break of day. Thefe were to wait 
in ^Icnce for prders, the land-forces were to form on the 
ihore, and watch the fignal. At fun-rife the Athenians 
.drew up in a line diredUv before the Lacedxmoniaxis, and 
rgave the challenge, ^yfandpr, though he had manned his 
mips over night, andftood facing the enemy,. did not ac- 
cept of it. On the contrary, he fent orders hy bis pinnaces 
to thofe ihips.that werein the van not to ftir, but to keep 
the line withovt making the lead motion. In tlie evening, 
when the Athenians retired, he would not fufFer one man 
to land, till two or three gallies which he. had fent to look 
out, returned with an account that the enemy were dif- 
-embarked. Next morning ^ey ranged themfelves in the 
fame manner, and the like was pra6tifed a day or two 
longer. Tlus made the Athenians very confident j,they 
confidered the adverfaries as a daft^rdly fet of men, who 
durft not quit their ftation. 

Mean while, Alcibiades, w]io lived in a caftle of his own 
in the Cherfonefus, rode to the Athenian camp, and reprc- 
fcnted to the generals two material errors, thev had coln- 
mi<tted. The firft, was, that they had ftationed their fhips 
near a dangerous and» naked fliore : the other, that th^y 
were fo far from Seftos, from whence they were forced to 
.fetch all their provifions. He told them, it was their bafi. 
nefs to fail to^the port of Seftos \vithout lofs pf time; where 
they would be at a greater diftance from the enemy, who 
were watching their opportunity with an army commandc^d 
by one .man, and fo well dikiplined, that they would 
, execute his orders upon the leaft fignal. Thefe were the 
leflbns he gave them, but they did not regard him. * Nay, 
Tydeusfaid with an air of contempt, " You are not genex^ 
" now, hut we." Alcibiades evenfufpeded fome treachery, 
and therefore withdrew. 

On the fifth day, when the Athenfans had offered battle, 
they returned, as ufual,in a carclefs and difdainful manner. 
Upon this, Lyfander detached fome gallies to obferve them; 
.and ordered the officers, as foon as they faw the Athenians 
landed, to fail back as faft as poffible ; and when they were 

come 
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come half wa^r, to lift up a brazen fhield at the head of 
each (hip, as a fi^nal for him to advance. He then failed 
through all the Ime, and eave inftru6lions to the captains 
and pilots to have all their men in good order, as well 
mariners as foldiers ; and^ when the ugnal was given, to 
pa(h forward with the utmoft vigour againll the enemy. 
As foon, therefore, as the fignal appeared, the trumpet 
founded in the admiral galley, the fhips began to move on> 
and the land forces haftened along the fhore to feize thcpro* 
tnontory. The (pace between the two continents, in that 
place, IS fifteen furlongs, which was foon overfhot by the 
oiligence and fpirit of the rowers. Conon, the Athenian 
jtencral, was the firft that defcried them from land, and 
Eaftened to get his men on board. Seniible of the impend- 
ing danger, fome he commanded, fome he intreated, and 
others he forced into the (hips. But all his endeavours 
were in vain. His men not in the leaft expeding a furprife, 
were difperfed* up and down, fome in the market-place, 
fome in the fields ; fome were afleep in their tents, and fome 
preparing their dinner. All this was owing to the inex- 
perience of their commanders, which had made them quite 
regardlefs of what might happen. The (houts and the noife 
of the enemy rufhing on to the attack were now heard* 
when Conon Hed with eight ihips, ^d efcaped to Evagoras 
king of Cyprus. The Peloponnefians fell upon the reft, 
took tliofe that were empty, and difabled the others, as the 
Athenians were embarking. Their foldiers coming un- 
armed and in a ftraggling manner to defend the fhips, pe- 
riihed in the attempt, and thofe that fled were (lain by that 
part of the enemy which had landed. Lyfander took three 
thoufand prifoners, and feized the whole fleet, except the 
facred galley called Peralus, and thofe that efcaped with 
Conon. When he had faflened the captiVe gallies to his 
own, and plundered the camp, he returned to Lampfacus, 
accompanied with the flutes and fongs of triumph. This 
great adion cofl him but little blood ; in one hour he put an 
end to a long and tedious war*, which had been diverlified 
beyond all others by an incredible variety of events. This 
cruel war, which had occdfioned fo many battles, appeared 
in fuch different forms, produced fuchviciffitudes of fortune, 
and deftroycd more generals than all the wars of Greece put 
F 2 together, 

• This war had Uftcd twen^-feren years. 
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together^ was terminated by the conduct and capacity of 
one man. Some therefore elleemed it the effect of a dtvine 
interpofition. There were thofe who fnid, that the ftars of 
CaAor and Pollux, appeared on each fide the helm of Ly- 
fander's Ihip; when he hrft fet out againft the Athenians* 
Others tliought that a ilone which^ according to the com- 
mon opinion, fell from heaven, was an omen of this 
overthrow. It fell at i£gos. Potamos, and was of a pro- 
digious fize. The people of the .Cherfonefus hold it in 
great veneration, and (hew it to this day *, It is faid that 
Anaxagoras had foretold, that one of thofe bodies which 
are fixed to the vault of heaven, would one day be loofened 
by fome (hock or convulfion of the whole machine, and £iQ 
to the earth. For he taught that the flars are not now in 
the places where they were originally formed ; that being of 
a flony fubilance and heavy, the light they give is caufed 
only by the refiedlion and refra^ion of the aether; and that 
they are carried along, and kept in their 'orbits, by the 
rapid motion of the heavens, which, from the beginnings 
when the cold ponderous bodies were feparated from the 
reft, hindered them from falling. 

But there is another and more probable opinion, which 
holds, that falling ftars are not emanations or detached parts 
of the elementary fire, that go out the moment they are . 
kindled ; nor yet a quantity of air burfting out from fome 
compreflion, and taking £re in the upper region; but that 
they are really.heavenl^ bodies, which from fome relaxation 
of the rapidity of their motion, or by fome irregular con- 
cuflion, are loofened and fall, not fo much upon the habit- 
able part of the globe, as into the ocean, which is the 
reafon that their fubftance is feldom feen. 

Damachusf, however, in his treatife concerning religion, 
confirms the opinion of Anaxagoras. He relates, that for 
feventy-five days together, before that ftone fell, there was 
feen in the heavens, a large body of £re, like an inflamed 
cloud, not fixed to one place, but carried this way and that 

with 

* This viftory was gained the fourth year of the ninety-third olym* 
plad, four hundred and three years before the birth of Citrifl. And it 
is pretended that Anaxagoras had delivered his predi^ion fixty-cwo 
year;i before the battle. Plin. xi. 5S. 

-t- Not Damachus, but Diamachns of Platxa, a very fabulous writer, 
and ignorant of the inatlteaiatics : in which as well as hiflory he pre- 
tv:nded tg great knowledge. Stkab. lib. i.- 
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with a broken and irregular motion ; and that by its violent 
agitation feveral fiery fragments were forced from it, which 
wre impelled in various diredions, and darted with the. 
celirity and brightnefs of fo many falling liars. After this 
body was fallen in the Cherfonefus, and the inhabitants, 
recovered from their terror, aflemblcd to fee it, they could 
find no inflammable matter, or the lead fign of fire, but a 
real flone, which, though large, was nothing to the fize of 
that fiery globe they had feen in the (ky, but appeared only 
as a bit crumbled from it. It is plain, that Damachua 
mnft have very indulgent readers, if this account of his 
gains credit. If it is a true one, it abfolutely refutes thofe 
who fay, that this ilone was nothing but a rock rent by a 
tempeft from the top of a mountain, which, after being 
borne for fome time in the air by a whirlwind, fettled in 
the firft place where the violence of that abated. Perhaps 
at lafl, this phsnomenon which continued fo many days, 
was a real globe of fire; and when that globe came to dif- 
pc;;'fe and draw towards extinction, it might caufe fucha 
change in the air, and produce fuch a violent whirlwind, 
as tore the flone from its native bed, and dafhed it on the 
plain. But thefe are difcufiions that belong to writings • 
of another nature. 

When the three thoufand Athenian prifoners were con- 
demned by the Council to die, Lyfander called Philocles, 
one^ of the eenerals, and aiked him what punifhment he 
thought he deferved, who had^iven his^citizens fuch cruel 
advice with refpedl to the Gredcs. Philocles, undifmayed 
by his misfdrtunes, madeanfwer, " Do not ftart a queftion, 
'* where there is no judge to ^.ecide it; but now you are a ■ 
** conqueror, proceed, as you would have been proceeded 
" with, had you been conquered," After this, he bathed, . 
and dreiled himfelfin a rich robe, and then led his country- 
men to execution, being the firft, according to Theophra- 
ftus, who offered his neck to the ax* 

Lyfander next vifited the maritime towns, and ordered 
all the Athenians he found, upon pain of death to repair 
.to Athens. His deiign was, that the crowds he drove into ■ 
the city, might foon occafion a famine, and fo prevent the 
Xrouble of a long fiege, which mull have been the cafe, if . 
provifions had been plentiful. Wherever he came, he 
.abolilhed the democratic, and other forms of government^ 
^nd Tet up a Xtacedemonian governor, called Harmoftest 
F 3 aflilled 
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aflifted by ten Archpns^ who were to be drawn from the (b- 
cieties he eftablifhed. Thefe changes he made as he failed 
about at his leifure* not only in the enemy's cities, but in 
thofc of his allies, and by this means in a manner engrofled 
to himfelf the principality o£ all Greece. For in appoint- 
ing governors he had no regard to family or opulence^ but 
choie them from among his own friends or ont of the 
brotherhoods he had erected, and invefled them with fiill 
power of life and death. He even aflifled in jperfoa at 
executions, aijid drove out all that oppofedhis friends and 
favourites. Thus he gave the Greeks a very indifferent 
fpecimen of the Lacedsemonian government, Therefbrej; 
Theopompus*, the comic writer, was under a great miilake, 
when he compared the Lacedaemonians to vintners, who at 
iirfl: gave Greece a delightful draught of liberty, but after- 
wards dafbed the wine with vinegar. The draught from 
the beginnings .was difagreeabie and bitter; for Lyiander 
not only took the admmiftration out of the handfl of the 
people, but compofed his oligarchies of the boldefl and moft 
ia&ious of the citizens. 

When he had defpatched this bufmefs, which did not 
take up any long time, he fent meffengers to LacedaemoJij 
with an account that he was returning with two hundred 
fhips. He went, however, to Attica, where he joined the 
kings Agis and Paufanias, in expectation of the imme- 
diate furrender of Athens. But finding that the Athenians 
made a vigorous defence, he cro/Ted over again to Afia. 
There he made the fame alteration in the government of 
cities, and fet up his decemvirate, after having facrificed in 
each city a number of people, and forced others to quit their 
country. As for the Samians f , he expelled them all, and 
delivered their towns to the perfons whom they had baniihed. 
And when he had taken Seftos out of the hands of the 
Athenians, he drove out the Scftians too^ and divided both 
the city and territory among his pilots and boatfwains. 
TJiis was the firlt ftep of his which the Lacedaemonians dif- 
approved : they annulled what he had done, and reftored 

the 

* Muretas fhcws from a paffage in Theodorus Mctochites, that we 
ihould read here Teopompus the bifiorian^ ioilead of Tbeopompus the comic 
' writer, 

f Thefe things did not happen in the order they are here related. 
Samos was not taken till a confiderable time after the long walls of 
Athens were demoli&ed. XE^orH• Hellen. Vu 
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tke Seftians to their country. But in other refpcfls the 
Grecians were well fatisfied with Ly fander's condudl. They 
faw with pleafure 'the i£ginetae recovering- their city, of 
which they had lone been dirpofTefTcd, and the Melians and 
Scionseans re-eflablifhed by him, while the Athenians were 
driven but,. and gave up their claims. 

By this time, he was informed that Athens was greatly 
diftrefled with famine ; upon which he failed to the Piraeus, 
and obliged the city to furrender at difcretion. The Lace- 
dsemonians fay, that Lyiander wrote an account of it to the 
tfb^ri in thefenu'ords^ <' Athens is uken ;'' ife which they 
returned this anfwer, " If it is ukcn that is fufficient/' 
But this was oaly an invention to make the natter look 
more plaufible. The rcat decree of the epbfri ran thus : 
** The Lacedemonians have come to thefe rcfolUtions: 
'*' Yen ihall pull down the Pirxus and the long walls ; 
•*■ quit all the cities yokJk are pofTeffcd of, and keep within 
*' tne bounds of Attica. On thefe conditions you (hall 
" have peace, provided you pay wh^t is reafonable, and 
**^ reftore the exiles*. As for the number of (hips you are 
*« to keep, you moft comply ^with the orders* wc fcadl ^fare 
-••you." • 

The Athenians fubmitted to this decree, upon the advice 
of Theramenes the fon of Anconf. On this occafioc, we 
^e told» Cleomenes, one of the young orators, thus ^d^ 
^lefied him, " Dare you go contrary to the fentiments of 
*^ ThemiHocles, by delivering up thofe walls to the Lace- 
" dsmpnians, which he built in defiance of them ?" 
Theramenes anfwered, ** Young man, I do not in the Icail 
•' counteradl the intention of Themiftocles; for he built 
" the w^lls for the prefervation of the citizens, and we for 
" the lame purpofe demolifh them. If walls only could 
*» make a city happy and fecure, Sparta, which has none, 
" would be the unhappieft in the world." 

After Lyfander had taken from the Athenians all their 

Ihips, except twelve, and their fortifications were delivered 

up to him, he entered their city on the fixteenth of the 

F 4 month 



• The Lacedemonians knew that If the Athenian exiles were rrf- 
ftored, they would be friends and partizans of theirs ; and if they were 
*i)ot rcftored, they (hould have a pretext for diftrelTing the Athenians 
when they pleafed. 
' f Or Agnon. 
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month Munychion (April); the very day they had over- 
thrown the barbarians in the naval fight atSalamis. Heprc- 
fently fet iiimfelf to change their form of government : and 
finding that the people refented his propofal^ he told them, 
** That they had violated the terms of their capitulation; 
*' for their walls were ftill (landing, after the time fixed for 
*' the demolifhing of them was paflj and that, iincc they 
" had broken the firll articles, they muft expeft new ones 
*' from the council." Some fay, he really did propofein 
the council of the allies, to reduce the Athenians to flavery ; 
and that Erkinthus, a Theban ofHcer, gave it as his opi- 
nion, that the city (hould be levelled with the ground, and 
the fpot on which it flood, turned to pafturage. 

Afterwards, however, when the general officers met at an 
entertainment, a mufician of Phocis happened to begin a 
c^oruf in the eledlra of Euripides, the firfl lines of wliidi 
are thefe— — 

Unhappy danghter of the great AtrldeSy 
Thy llraw-crownM palace 1 approach. 

The whole company were greatly moved at this incident, 
and could not help refle£ling» how barbarous a tHing h 
would be to raze that noble city, which had produ'ce^d fo 
many great and illuflrious men. Lyfander, however, find-^ 
ing the Athenians entirely in liis power, collefted the ma- 
fic lan.s in the city, and having joined to them the band 
belonging to the camp, pulled down the walls, and burned 
the (hips, to the found of their inllruments; while the 
confederates, crowned with flowers, danced, and hiailed 
the day as the firft of their liberty. 

Immediately after this, he changed the form of their 
government, appointing thirty archons in the city, and ten 
jn the Piraeus, and placing, a garrifon in the citadel, the 
command of which he gave to a Spartan, named Callibius, 
This Callibius, on fome occafion or other, lifted up his 
Haft to llrike Autolycus, a wrefller whom Xenophon has 
mentioned in his Sympx>Jiacs\ upon which, Autolycus feized 
him by the legs, and threw him upon the ground. Lyfan- 
der, inflead of refenting this, told Callibius, by way of 
rrprimand, " He knew not they were freemen, whom Jic 
** had to govern." The thirty tyrants, however, in com- 
j>laifance to Callibius, foon after put Autolycus to death. 

Lyfander 
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Lyfander *, when he had fettled thefe atFairs^ failed to 
'Thrace f . As for the money that remained in his coffers, 
the crowns and ether prefents> which were many and very, 
coniiderable, as may well be imagined, iince his power was 
fo exteniive, and he was in a manner mailer of all Greece, 
Jic fent them to Lacedsmon by Gylippus, who had the 
chief command in Sicily. Gylippus, they tell us, opened 
the bags at the bottom, and took a confiderable fum out of 
each, and then fewed them up again ; but he was not aware 
that in every bag there was a note which gave account of 
the fum it contained. As foon as he arrived at Sparta, he; 
hid the money he had taken out, under the tiles of his 
jioafe, and then delivered the bags to the ephori, with the 
feals entire. . They opened them, and counted the money, 
but found that tie fums differed from the bills. At this 
they were not a little embarrafled, till a fervant of Gylippus 
told them enigmatically., '* a great number of owls roolled 
" in the Ceramicus." Mod of the coin then bore the 
impreiTion of an owl, in refpefl to the Athenians. 

Gylippus, having fullied his former great and glorious 
adions by fo bale and unworthy a deed, quitted Lacedaemon. 
On this occafion in particular,. the wiiefl among the Spar- 
tans obferved the iniiuence 0/ money, which could corrupt 
not only the meaneil, but the moll refpedlable citizens, 
and therefore were very warm in their refleftions upon Ly- 
fander i()i[ introducing it. . They infifled too, that the 
iphori (hould fend out all the. filver and gold, as evils de- 
ftrudive in the proportion they were alluring. 

In purfuance.of this, a council was called, and a decree 
propofed by Sciraphidas, as Theopompus writes, or, ac- 
cording to Ephorus, by Phlogidas, *' That no coin, whether 
*' of gold or filver, fhould be admitted into Sparta, but 
«* that they fhould ufe the money that had long obtained.'* 
This money was of iron, dipped in vinegar, wliile it was 
F 5 , red 

* Xenopbon.fays, he went now againft Samos. 
■f Plutarch fbouldiiave mentioned in this place the conqueft of the 
iHe of ThafoSy and in what a cruel manner Lyfander, contrary to his 
Ulennn promife, maflacred fuch of the inhabitants as had been in the 
iiitereft of Athens. . This is .related by Polyaenus. But as Plutarcb 
tells us<.afterwards that he behaved in this manner to the Milcfians, 
.perhaps the ftory is the iame, and there may be a midake only in the ■ 
inames. 

■% Ceramkus was the name of a place in Athens* It Ukewife.fi.^nl* .• 
x£ci .the tilinj^ of a houiieu . . 
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red hot, to make it brittle and uninalleable, fo that it 
might not be applied to any other ufe. ^efides, it was 
heavy, and difficult of carriage, and a great quantity of it 
was but of little ^alue. Perhaps, all the ancient money 
was of this kind, and coniiiled either of pieces of iron or 
brafs, which from their form were called obelifcti whence 
we have ftill a quantity of fmall money called oholiy fix of 
which make a drachma or handful^ that being as much as 
the hand can contain. 

The motion for fending out the money was oppofed by 
Lyfander's party, and they procured a decree, that it fhbud 
be confidered as the public treafure, and that it fhould be a 
capital crime to convert any of it to private ufes. As if 
Lycurgus had been afraid of the money, and not of the 
avarice it produces. And avarice was not fo much pre- 
vented by forbidding the ufe of money in the occaiions of 
private perfons, as it was lencouraged by allowing it in the 
public ; for that added dignity to its ufe, and excited ftrong 
defiresfor itsacquifition. Indeed, it was not to be imagined, 
that while it was valued in public, it would be defpifed in 
private, or that what they found fo advantageous to the 
llate, Ihould be looked upon of no concern to themfelves. 
On the contrary, it is plain, that cuftoms depending upon 
national inftitutions, much fooner afFeft the lives and 
manners of individuals, than the errors and vices of indivi^r 
duals corrupt a whole nation. For, when the whole is 
diftempered, the parts muft be afFcfted too; but when the 
diforder fubfifts only in fome particular parts, it may be 
correfted and remedied by thofe that have not yet received 
the infedlion. So that thefe magiftrates, while they fet 
guards, I mean law and fear of puniihment, at the^oora 
of the citizens, to hinder the entrance of money, did not 
keep their mmds untainted with the love of it j they rather 
infpired that love, by exhibiting wealth as a great and ad- 
mirable thing. But we have cenfured this condudl of theirs 
in another place. 

Lyfandci^ out of the fpoils he Lacl taken, ere6led at 
Delphi his own ftatue^ and thofe of his officers, in brafs: 
he alfo dedicated in gold the liars of Callor and Pollux, 
which difappeared* before the battle of Leudlra. The 

galley 

* They wj^rc ftokn. Plutarch mentions it as an omen of the dread- 
ful lofs the Spartans were to fuifer in that battle. 
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galley made of gold and ivory*, which Cyrui fe«t in con- 
gratulation of his vidlory, and which was two cubits Iong» 
was placed in the treafury of Brafidas and the Acanthians. 
Alexandrides of Delphi writes t» that Lyfander depoiited 
there a talent of filver, fifty-two mintey and eleven Raters.' 
bat this is not agreeable to the accounts of his poverty we 
hsLvc from all hittorians. 

Though Lyfander had now attained to greater power 
than any Grecian before him, yet the pride and loftinefs of 
,his heart exceeded it. For he was the firft of the Grecians, 
according to Duris, to whom altars were eredled by 
feveral cities, and facrifices offered, as to a god {. To 
Lyfander two hymns were firft fung, one of which began 
thus 

To the fatnM leader of the Grecian bands, / 

From Sparta's ample plains ! fing lo paean ! 

Nay, the Samians decreed that the feafts which they had 
ufed to celebrate in honour of Juno, fhould be called the 
fcaft of Lyfander. He always kept the Spartan poet 
Chcerilus in his retinue ||, that he might be ready to add 
luftre to his adtions by the power of verfe. And when 
Antilochus had written fome ftanzas in his praife, he was fo 
delighted that he gave him his hatful of filver. Anti- 
machus of Colophon, and Niceratus of i£eraclea,compofed 
each a panegyric that bore his name, and contefted in form 
for the prize. ,He adjudged the crown to Niceratus, at 

which 



* So Ariftobulus, the Jewifh prince, prefented Pompcy with a golden 
Vineyard oft- garden, valued at five hundred talents. That vineyard was 
confecrated in the temple of Jupiter Olympics, as this galley was at 
Delphi. 

f This Alexandrides, or rather Anaxandrjdcs, wrote an account of 
the offerings (tolen from the temple at Delphi. 

X W))at incenfe the meannefs of human nature can offer to one of 
their own fpf cies ! nay, to one who having no regard to honour or virtue, 
fcarce dcfcrved the name of a man ! The Samians worfhipped him, as 
the Indians do the devil, that he might do them n© more hurt; that 
after one dreadful facrificc to his cruelty, he might feek no more. 

II There were three poets of this name, but their works are all loft. 
The firft, who was of Samos, fiHig the viftory cf the Athenians over 
Xerxes. He flourifhed about the feventy- fifth olympiad. The fecond 
was this Chcerilus of Sparta, who flourilhed about feventy years after 
the firft. The third was he who attended Alexander the Great, above 
fcyenty years after the time of Lyfaoder^s Chcerilus. 
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which Antimachus* was fo much ofFcnded, that he Tup* 
prefled his poem. Plato, wjio was then very young, and a 
great admirer of Ahtimachus's poetry, addrelTed him while 
under this chagrin, and told him by way of confolation, 
^ *' That the ignorant are fufferers by their ignorance, as 
*' the blind are by their want of fight." Ariftonous, the 
lyrifl^, who had fix times won the prize at the Pythian 
^ames, to pay his court to Lyfander, promifed him, that 
if he was once more viftorious, he would declare himfelf 
Lyfander's retainer, or- even his flave. 

Lyfander's ambition was a burthen only to the great, and 
to perfons of equal rank wit-h himfelf. But that arrogance 
and violence which grew into his temper along with his 
ambition, from the flatteries with which he was befieged, 
had a more extenfive influence. He fet no moderate bounds 
either to his favour or refentment. Governments unli- 
mited and unexamined, were the rewards of any friendfhip 
or hofpitality he had experienced, and the fole punifhment 
that 4:ould appeafe his anger, was the death of his enemy : 
nor was there any way to efcape. 

There was an inftance of this at Miletus . He was afraid 
that the leaders of the plebeian party there would fecure 
themfelves by flight; tJierefore, to draw them from their 
retreats, he took an oath, Jiot to do any of them the leaft 
injury. They trulled him, and made their appearance; 
but he immediately delivered them to the o^pofite party, 
and they were put^o death,-to the number of eight hundred* * 
Infinite were the cruelties he exercifed in every city,againil 
thofe who were fufpefted of any inclination to popular go- 
vernment. For he not only confulted his own paflions, 
and gratified his own revenge, but co- operated, in this 
refpedl, with the resentments and avarice of ail his friends. 
Hence it was, that the faying of Eteocles the Lacedaemo- 
nian was reckoned a good one, '• That Greece could not 
*' bear two Lyfanders." Theophrallus, indeed, tells us, 
that Archillratus f had faid the fame thing of Alcibiades. 
J3ut infolence, luxury, and vanity, were the mod difagree- 
able part of his charader; whereas Lyfander'^ power was 

attended 



• According to ethers, he was of Claros. He was reckoned nent 
'to Homer in Iicroic poetry. But fome thought him too pompous and 
verbofc. 

I U CaoM be read ArchUlraUis^ 
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*atteiicled with a cruelty and favagenefs of manners, that 
rendered it infupportable. 

^ There were many, complaints 'againft him, which the 
l^acedannonians paid no regard to. However, when Phar- 
nabazus fent ambafTadors to Sparta, to rcprefcnt the injury 
Jie had received from the depredations committed in his 
province, the epbori were incenfed, and put Thorax, one 
of his friends and colleagues ^o death, having found filver 
in his pofTeffion contrary to the late law. They like wife 
ordered Lyfander home by thciv/cytaUy the nature and ufe 
cf which was this : Whenever tne magiftrates fent out an 
admiral or a g^eneral, tliey prepared two round pieces of 
-wood with fo much exa6lnei«, that they were perfedlly equal 
both in length and thicknefs. One of thefe they kept 
themfelves, the other was delivered to the officer then em- 
ployed. Thefepiecesof wood were called yt>'/«/^. When 
they had any fecret and important orders to convey to him, 
they took a long narrow fcroll of parchment, and rolled it 
>about their own ftaif, one fold clofe to another, and then 
wrote their bufmefs on it. This done, they took off the 
fcroll and lent it to the general. As foon as he received 
it, helippliedit to his ftaff, which being juft like that of the 
magiftrates, all the folds fell in with one another, exadlly 
^s they did at the writing: and though, before, the cha- 
j-adlers were fo broken and disjointed, that nothing could 
be made of them, they now became plain and legible. The ' 
parchment, as well as the AafF, is called fcytale, as the 
thing meafured bears the name of the mealure. 

Lyfander, who was then in the Hellefpont, was much 
alarmed at t\it fcytale, Pharnabazus being the perfon whofe 
impeachment he moft dreaded, he haliened to ap interview 
with him, in hopes of being able to compofe their differ- 
ences. When they met, he defired him to fend another 
account to the magiftrates, fignifying that he neither had 
.nor made any complaint* He was not aware (as the 
proverb has it) that "He was playing the Cretan with a. 
*' Cretan." Pharnalsazus promifed to comply with his re- 
queft, and wrote a letter in his prefence agreeable to his di- 
xe^ions, but had contrived to have another by him to a 
quite contrary effed. When the letter was to be fealed, he 
palmed that upon him which he had written privately, and 
which exactly refembled it. Lyfander upon his arrival at 
JLacedaemon^ went, according; to cuftom^ to the fennte- 

JiQoft;, 
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houfe, and delivered Pharnabazus*s letter to the magi' 
Urates ; afluring himfelf that the heavieft charge was re- 
moved. For he knew that the Lacedaemonians paid a par- 
ticular attention to Pharnabazus, becaufe, of all the kind's 
lieutenants, he had done them the greateft fervices in the 
war. When the ephori had read the letter, they ihewedit 
to Lyfander. He now found to his coft-that *' others 
" have art befides Ulyffes/' and in great confufion left 
the fenate-houfe. 

A few days after, he applied to the magiftrates, and told 
them, he was obliged to go to the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, and offer the facriiices he had vowed before his 
battles. Some fay, that when he was befieging the city of 
the Aphytaeans in Thrace, Ammon adually appeared to 
him in a dream, and ordered him to raife the iiege : that 
he complied with that order, and bade the Aphytxans fa- 
crifice to Ammon ; and for the fame reafon now haftened 
to pay his devotions to that deity in Libya. But it was 
generally believed, that he only ufed the deity as a pre* 
text, and that the true reafon of his retiring was his fear 
of the ephoriy and his averfion to fubjedlion. He chofe ra- 
ther to wander in foreign countries, than to be controuled 
at home. His haughty fpirit was like that of an horfe, 
which has long ranged the paflures at liberty, and returns 
with reludance to the ftall, and to his former burthen. As 
for the reafon which Ephorus afligns for this voyage, I 
fhall mention it by and by. 

With much difficulty he got leave of the ephori to depart, 
and took his voyage. While he was upon it, the kings 
confidered that it was by means of the affociations he haid 
formed, that he held the cities in fubjeftion, and was in 
cfFedl mailer of all Greece. They refolved, therefore, to 
drive out his friends, and re-eftablifh the popular govern- 
ments. This occafioned new commotions. Firft of all, 
dje Athenians, from the caftle of Phyle*, attacked the 
thirty tyrants, and defeated them. Immediately upon this, 
Lyfander returned, and perfuaded the Lacedaemonians to 
fupport the oligarchies, and to chaftife the people ; in 
confequence of which, they remitted an hundred talents to 
the tyrants, to enable them to carry on the war, and ap- 
y -- pointed 

• A caftle ahove Athens* ftrongly (ituatcd. Xenophon .often men- 
tions it in the fccond book of his Grecian Hiftory, 
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pointed Ly&nder himfelf their general. But the envy 
with which the kings were a^uated« and their fear that he 
would take Athens a fecond time, led them to determine^ 
that one of them (hould attend the expedition. Accord- 
ingly Paufanias marched into Attica, in appearance to 
Aipport the thirty tyrants againft the people, but in reality 
to put an end to the war, left Lyfander, by his intereil: in 
Athens, ihould become mafter of it again. This he eafily 
eStSted. By reconciling the Athenians among themfelves, 
andcompofing the tumults, he dipt the wings of Lyfander's 
ambition. Yet, as the Athenians revolted foon after, 
Paufanias was blamed fortakine the curb of the oligarchy 
out 6f the mouth of the people, and letting them grow 
bold and infolent again. On the contrary, it added to the 
reputation of Lyfander; he was now confidered as a man 
who took not his meafures, either through favour or ofteh- 
tation, but in all his operations, how levere foever, kept 
a ftridl and fteady eye upon the interefts of Sparta. 

Xyfander, indeea, had a ferocity in his expreflions as 
well as actions, which confounded his adverfaries. When 
the Argives had a iiifpute with him about their boundaries, 
and thought their plea better than that of the Lacedemo- 
nians, he ihewcd them his fword and faid, '' He that is 
** mafter of this, can beft plead about boundaries." 

When a citizen of Megara treated him with great free- 
don^ in a certain converfation, he faid, " My friend, thofe 
" words of thine fhould not come but from ftrong walls 
*' and bulwarks." 

When the B<sotians hefitated upon fome propofitions he 
made them, he afked them, " Whether he mould trail, or 
'• pu(h his pikes amoneft them." 

The Corinthians having defertcd the league, he advanced 
up to their walls, but the Lacedaemonians, he found, were 
very loth to begin the aftault. A hare juft then happening 
to ftart out of the trenches, he took occcfion to fay, " Are 
<* not you alhamed to dread thofe enemies, who are fo idle 
*' that the very hares fit in quiet under their walls?" 

When king Agis paid the laft tribute to nature, he left 
behind him a brother named Agefilaus, and a reputed fon 
named Leotychidas. Lyfander, who had regarded Agefi- 
laus with an extraordinary alFeftion, permaded him to lay 
claim to the crown, as a genuine defcendant of Hercules ; 
whereas Leotychidas was fufpeded to be the fon of Alci- 

(n. d. 1794.) biad«. 
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biades, and the fruit of a private commerce Whicfh lie ha4 
^ithTima»a the wife of Agis, during his exile in SpartaJ 
Agis» they tell us, from his computatk)n of the time, con- 
cluded that the child was not his^ and tlierefore took na 
notice of Leotychidas, but rather openly difavowed him 
through the whole courfe of his life. However, when ho 
fell fick, and was carried to Heraea*, he was prevailed 
upon by the intreaties of the youth himfelf, and of his 
friends, before he died, to declare before many witneflcA 
that Leotychidas was his lawful Ion. At the^ame time, he. 
defired all perfons prefent to telHfy theie his lall words ta ■ 
the Lacedaemonians^ and uien immediately expired. 

Accordingly, they gave their teflimony in favour of 
LeotycJiidas. As for Agelilaua, he was a man of uncom-^ 
mon merit, and fupported befides by the interell of Ly^. 
fander, but his affairs were ii ear being ruined by Diophitea^ 
a famous interpreter of. oracles, whoiipplied this prophecy;/ 
to his lamencfs — 

■pewaje, p'.cxid Sparta, left a maimed empire -f 
Thy beaded ftrength imps r ; for orher woes 
Than thou bcholH'ft await ihte — borne away 
By the (\rong tide of war. 

Many believed this interpct ration, and were turning ta • 
Leotychidas. But Lyfander cbferved, that Diophites had . 
miflaken the fenfe of the oracle ; for that the deity did not 
ive himfelf any concern about, their being governed by a 
ame king, but meant that their government would b© 
lame, if fpurious perlbn^ Ihould wear the jcrowji amongfl 
the race of Hercules Thus, partly by his addrefs, and . 
partly by his intereft, he prevailed upon them to give th© 
preference to Agefilaus., and he was declared king. 

Lyfander immediately prefled him to carry the war into. 
Afia, encouraging him with the hope of deftroying the 
Periian monarchy, and becoming himfelf the greatefl of 

mankinds . 

* Xenophon (1. ii.) telh us that Agls fell fick at-Heraa a city of 
Arcadia, on his way from Delphi, and that he wa£ cacried to Spat 134 
and died there. 

f The oracle conficJered the two kings of Sparta, as its two legs, the ■ 
fupports of its freedom ; which'.iii fadt they were by being a check . 
upon each other. The Lacedaemonians were, therefore admoni(hed to 
beware of a /ame gcverrmenty of having their republic converted into* 
1 monarchy j .which, indeed, proved tleir uiU) a^Iid. Vide JuiUn. J. jtu . 
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matikind. He likewife fent inflrudions to his friends in 
Afia, to petition the Lacedsmonians, to give Agefilaus the 
conduct of the war againfl the barbarians. They complied 
with ills order, and fent ambafladors toLacedxmon for that 
parpofe. Indeed » this command which Lyfander procured 
Agefilaus, feems to have been an honour equal to the 
crown itfelf. But ambitious fpirits, though in other re- 
fpeds not unfit for affairs of Hates, are hindered from many 
great adlions, by the envy they bear their fellow-candi- 
oates for fkmc. For thas they make thofe their adverfa- 
ries, who would otherwife have been their aiiiflants in the 
courfe of glory. 

Ag«filau8 took Lyfander with him, made him one of his 
thirty counfellors, and gave him the firft rank in his friend- 
ihip. But when th«y came into Alia, Agefilaus found, 
that the people, being unacquainted with him, feldom 
ipplved to him, asd were very fhort in their addreifes ; 
whereas Lvfander, whom they had long known, had them 
always at his gates or in his train, fome attending out of 
friendfhip, and others out of fear. Juft as it happens in 
tragedies, that a principal ador reprefents a meffenger or 
ft neiViiritj ami lo iJiT.ircd.lr. ±i: ch^i^iii^r, .^liuc ne wfto 
bears the diadem and fceptre, is hardly lillened to when 
he ipeaks ; fo in this cafe the counfellor engrofl'ed all the 
honour, and the king had the title of commander without 
the powjen 

Doubtlefs this unfeaibnable ambition of Lyfander deferr- 
ed corredkion, and he was to be made to know that the 
fecond place only belonged to him. But entirely to cail 
off a.friend and benefador, and, from a jealoufy of honour, 
to expofe him to icorn, was a ftep unworthy the character 
of Agefilaus. He began with taking bufinefs out of his 
hands, and making it a point not to employ him on any 
occaiion where he might diftinguilh himfelf. In the next 
pjace, thofe for whom Lyfander interefted himfelf, were 
fure to mifcarry, and to meet with lefs indulgence than 
others of the meaneil ftation. Thus the king gradually 
undermined his power. 

When Lyfander found that he failed in all his applica- 
tions, and that his kindnefs was only an hinderance to his 
friends, he defired them to forbear their addreffes to him, 
and to wait only upon the king, or the prefent difpenfers 
ctf his favours. In confeguence of this, they gave him no 

farther 
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farther trouble about bufineis, but flill continued thAT- 
attentions 9 and joined him in thd public walks and other - 
places of refort. This gave Agcftlaus more pain than ever, - 
and his envy and jealoufy continually increafed; infotnuch 
that while he gave commands s^d governments to common - 
foldiers^ he appointed Lyfaader his carver. Then, to in* 
fult the lonians^ he^ad«ihem *' go and make their court-^ 
" to his carver." 

Hereupon, Lyfander determined to come to an explana- 
tion with him^ and their dircouife was veryjaconic:-— 
" Truly, Agidilaus, you know very well how to tread up- 
*' on your mends." Yes," faid he, ** when they want ■ 
*• to be greater than myfelf. It is but fit that thofe who 
*' are willing to advance my power, fhould (hare it,"** 
*' Perhaps," faid Lyfander, " this is rather what yoii fay* 
*' than what I did. I beg of you, however,- forth^^faks ■ 
*' of ilran^ers who have their eyes upon us^ that you will 
f put me m fome poft« where I may be leaft obnoxioui^ 
*' and moft ufeful to you." 

Agreeably to this requeft/the lieutenancy of the Heller 
fpont was granted him ; and though he iiill retained his 
rCtCntn!!^??^ ^ffiiinJi Accfilau&^he dS. n^t xwiorlft^ h^^ dutjv- 
He found Spithridates*, a Perfian remarkable for his va^ 
lour, and with an army at his command, at variance with 
Phamabazus, and perfuaded him to revolt to Age£laus. 
This was the only fervice lie was employed upon ; and 
when this commiffion was expired, he returned to Sparta, 
in great difgrace, highly incenfed -againil Ajpiefilans, and 
more difpleafed than ever with the whole traroe of go« 
vernment. He refolved, therefore, sow, without any 
farther lofs of time, to brin^ about the change he had 
long meditated in the conflitution. 

When theHeraclidae mixed with the Dorians, and fettled . 
in Peloponnefus, there was a large and llourifhing tribe of 
them at Sparta. The whole, however, were not entitle 
to the regal fucceflion, but only two families, the Eurv- 
tionidie and the Agids; while the reft had no (hare in the 
adminiflration on account of their high birth. For as to 
the common rewards of virtue, they were open to all men 
of diflinguifhed merit. Lyfander, who was of this lineage^ 

DO 

* So Xenophon calls him, not Mitlir]dates, the common reading in 
Plutarch. Indeed, fome manufcnpts have it Spichridatcs in the life of 
Agcfilaus. 
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no A>oner (aw himfelf exalted by his great adlions, and 
fupported with friends and power^ bat he beciime uneal'y 
to think that a city which owed its grandeur to him, fhould 
be ruled by others no better defcended than himfelf. 
Hence he entertained a deiign to alter the fctilcment 
which confined the fucceffion to two families only, and to 
lay it open to all the Heraclidas. Some fay, his intention 
was to extend this hieh honour not only to all the Hera- 
didae, but to all the citizens of Sparta ; that it might not 
fo much belong to the poilerity of Hercules, as to thofe 
who refembled Hercules in that virtue which numbered 
him with the gods. He hoped, too, that when the crown 
was fettled in this manner, no Spartan would have better 
pretenfions than himfelf. 

At iirik he prepared to draw the citizens into his fcheme, 
and committed to memory an oration written by Cleon of 
Halicarnaflus for that purpofe. But he foon faw that fo 
great and difficult a reformation required bolder and more 
extraordinary methods to bring it to bear. And as in 
tragedy machinery is made uie of, where more natural 
ineans will not do, (p he refolvcd to ilrike the people with 
orscleR and nrnDhecies : well knowing; that the cloqucnCC 
pf Clcon woold avail but little, unlefs he firll fubdued their 
minds with divine fandions and the terrors of fuperilition. 
Ephbrus tells us, he firil attempted to corrupt the prieftefs 
of Delphi, and afterwards thofe of Dodpna by means of one 
P^redes ; and having no fuccefs in either application, he 
went himfelf to the oracle of Ammon, and o^ered the 
priefts large fums of gold. They too rejeded his offers 
with indignation, and fent deputies to Sparta to accufe 
him of that crime. When thefe Lybians found he was 
acquitted, they took their leave of the Spartans in this 
manner — " We will pafs better judgments, when you come 
•' to live among us in Lybia." It feems, there was an 
ancient prophecy, that the Lacedaemonians would fome 
time or other fettle in Africa. This whole fcheme of 
Lyfander's was of no ordinary texture, nor took its rife 
from accidental circumilances^ but was laid deep, and 
conduced with uncommon art and addrefs : fo that it may 
be compared to a mathematical demonftration, in which> 
from fome principles firil affumed, the conclufion is de- 
duced through a variety of abftrufe and intricate ileps. 
4 We . 
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W« ihall, therefore, explain it at large, taking Ephorusi* 
who was both an hiftorjan and philofophcr, for our guide* 

There was a woman in Pontus, who gave it out that (he 
was pregnant by Apollo. Many rcjefted her aiTertion, 
and many believed it. So tliat when (he was delivered of 
a Ton, feveral perfons of thegreateft eminence took parti- 
cular care of his education, and for fome reafon or other 
gave him the name of Silenus. Lyfander took this minu 
culous birth for a foundation, and raifed all his building 
upon it. He made choice of fuch afCflants, as might 
bring the ftory into reputation, and put it beyond fulpi- 
cion. Then he got another ftory propagated at Delphi 
and fpr^ad at Sparta, *' That certain ancient oracles, were 
** kept in the private regil^ers of the priefts, which it was 
" not lawful to touch or to look upon, till in fomc fatme 
" age a perfon fhouki arife, who could clearly prove him- 
" felf the fon of Apollo, and he was to interpret and pub- 
*Mifh thofe oracles.** The way thus prepared, Silenof 
was to make his appearance, as the fon of Apollo, and 
demand the oracles. The priefts, who were in combiiia<- 
tion, were to inquire into every article, and examine him 
.^.^I; ^2 IQ H12 CI«^.. ^% taxt mpy^mx-c to uic cc D fl Tooe 
convinced of his 'divine parentage, and to fnew him the 
books. Silenus then was to read in public all thofe pro- 
phecies, particularly that for which the whole defign waa 
feton foot; namely, " That it would be more for the 
*' honour and intereft of Sparta to fet afide the prefent race 
" of kings, and clioofe others out of the beft and moft 
" worthy men in the commonwealth.'* But when Silenus 
was grown up, and <:ame to undertake his part, Lyfander 
had the mortification to fee his piece mifcarry by the cow- 
ardice of one of the adors, whofc heart failed him juft a» 
the thing was going to be put in execution. However 
nothing of this was difcovered while Lyfander lived. 

He died before Ageiilaus returned from Afia, after he 
had engaged his country, or rather involved all Greece, in 
the Boeotian war. It is indeed related varioufly, fome 
laying the blame upon him, fome upon the Thebans, and 
others upon both. Thofe who charge the Thebans with it, 
%,they overturned the altar, and prophaned the iacrificc* 

Ageiilaus 

* Befide this affair of the facrifice, the Lacedaemonians were offeaded 
at the TbcbanS) fiv their claiming the tenths of the treafure taken at 

Peceleai 
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Agcfilaus was offering at Aulu»; and that Androclides and 
Amphitheus, being corrupted witii I'erfian money *, at- 
tacked the Phociansy and laid wafie their country, in order 
to draw upon the Lacedaemonians the Grecian war. On 
the other hand, they who make Lyfander the author of the 
war, inform us, he was highly difplcal'ed, that the Thebuns 
' only, of all the confederates, Ihouid Ci^im the tenth 0/ the 
Athenian fpoils taken at Decelea, and complnin of his 
fending the money to Sparta. Bat what he mull refenied, 
was, their putting the Athenians in a way of delivering 
themfelves from the thirty tyrants, whom he had fet up. 
The Lacedsmonians, to Arengthen the hands of tho:'e ty- 
rants, and make them more formidable, had decreed, " That 
*' if any Athenian Hed out of theci^y, he ihouid be appre- 
" hended^ wherever he was fuund, and obliged 10 return; 
" and that whoever oppofed the taking fuch fugitives, 
** iiiould be treated as enemies to Spaita." The '1 heb..ns 
on that occaiion gave out orders, that deierve to be enrolled 
with the actions of Hercules and Baccii s. They caufed 
proclamation to be made, '* That every houfe and city 
" ihouid be open to fuch Athenians as dclired proteftion ; 
*■ that whoever refufed affiftance to a fugitive that was 
*' feized, ihouid be lined a talent ; and that if any one 
" fhould carry arms through Bouotia againfl the Athenian 
** tyrants, he ihouid not meet with the leaft moleilation.'* 
Nor were their actions unfuitable to thefe decrees fo humane, 
and fo worthy of Grecians. When Thrafybulus and his 
company feized the caflle.of Phyle, and laid the plan of 
their other operations, it was from Thebes they iet out ; 
and the Thebans not only fupplied them with arms and 

money, 

Pecelea } as well as /or rcfufing to attend them in their expedition 
againft rbc Piraeus, and dill'uading the Corinthians from joining in that 
cnterprize. indeed, the i hebans began to be jealous cf the growing 
power of the Lace(!«imonians, and did not wane to fee the Athenians, 
whofe weight liad been confiderable in the balance of power, entirely 
ruined. Xenoph. Gr. HiH. 1. iii. 

* Thcfe were not the only perfons who had taken the Perlian mo- 
nef. TithrauAes, alarmed at the pro^refs Agefilaus was making in 
Afia, fcnt 'i'iirocrafts the Rhodian with fifty talents to be deiUibuted 
among the leading men in the ftates of Grtcce. Thofe of Coiinth and 
Argos had their fliare as v. ell as the Thebans. In conft-quence of this 
the Thebans perfuaded the Locrians to pillage a tradl of land that was 
in difpute between the- Phocians and the Thebans. The Phociant 
made reprifals. The Thebans fupported the Locrians. Whereupon 
the Phocians applied to the Spartans, and the war became general. 
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money, but gave them a laind reception and every encOB 
ragement. Thefe werd the grounds of Lyfander'tf refent 
ment againil them. 

He was naturally prone to anger, and the mclauichd] 
that grew upon him with years, made him ftill more k 
He therefore importuned the fjfhori to fend him againil thi 
Thebans. Accordingly he was employed, and marchci 
out at the head of one army« and Paufanias was foon fen 
after him with another. PaufanHs took a circait fa] 
mount Cithasron, to enter Boeotia, and Lyfander wen 
through Phocis with a very conficlerable force to mee 
him. The city of Orchomenus was furrendered to him 
as he was upon his march> and he took Lebadia by ftonn 
and plundered it. From thence he fent letters to Panik 
nias, to deiire him to remove from Platsea, and join kin 
at Haliartus ; for he intended to be there himfelf by breal 
of day. But the meffenger was taken by a Theban re 
connoitring party, and tJie letters were carried to Thebes 
Hereupon, the Thebans entrufled their city with a bod; 
of Athenian auxiliaries, and marched out themfelves abou 
midnight for Haliartus. They reached the town a littl 
before Lyfander, and entered it with part of their forces 
Lyfander at firfl thought proper to encamp upon an emi 
nence, and wait for Paufanias. But when the day bega 
to decline, he grew impatient, and ordered the Lacedx 
monians and confederates to arms. Then he led oat hi 
troops in a dire£l line along the high road up to the walli 
I'he Thebans who remained without,- taking the city a 
the left, fell upon his rear, at the fountain called Cifiala* 

It is fabled that the nurfes of Bacchus wafhed him in dii 
fountain immediately after his birth. The water is, in 
deed, of a bright and (hining colour like wine, and a moJ 
agreeable tafte. Not far off grow the Cretan canes f o 
which javelins are made ; by which the Haliartians wouL 
prove that Rhadamanthus dwelt there. Beiides, they flie^ 
his tomb, which they call Alea. The monument o 
Alcmena too is near that place ; and nothing, they fay 

ca 

* The name' of this foimtalfi (hotild probably be correded firof 
Paufanias and Strabo. and read TUpbufa or Tilpb-Ja, 

f Strabo tells us Haliartas was deftroyed try tl>e Romans in thews 
with Pcrfeus. He alfo mention* a lake near it* which produces csnc 
or reeds, not for fhafts of javelins, but for pipes or flutes. Plocarc 
too mentiona the latter nfe in the Ufe of Sylla. 
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Xk he more probable than that (he was burled there, 
icaafe fhe married Rhadamanthus after Amphitryon*! 
»th« 

The other Thebans, who had entered the city, drew up 
ith the Haliartians, and ftood ftill for Tome time, fiut 
hen they faw Lyfander with his vanguard approaching 
e walls, th'jy rufhed oat at the gates, and killed him, 
ith a diviner by his fide, and Tome few more ; for the 
-e&teft part retired as faft as poilible- to the main body. 
he Thebafts puifucd their advantage, and prefTed upon 
em with fo much ardour, that they were foon put to the 
at, and fled to the hills. Their lofs amounted to a 
oufand, and that of the Thebans to three hundred. The 
Cter loft their lives by chacing the enemy into craggy 
id dangerous afcents. Thefe three hundred had been 
Cttfed of favouring the Lacedaemonians ; and being de- 
rmined to wipe on that ftains they purfued with a rufh- 
ifl which proved fatal to themfelves. 
Pauftfiias. received the news of this misfortune, as he 
IS upon his march from Platsa to Thefpix, and he con- 
lued his route in good order to Haliartus. Thrafybulus 
Lewife brought up his Athenians thither from Thebes. 
lofanius wanted a truce, that he might article for the 
ad : but the older Spartans could not think of it with- 
tt indignation. They went to him, and declared. 
That they would never recover the body of Lyfander 
by truce, but by arms ; that, if they conquered, they 
ihould brisg it off, and bury it with honour, and if 
they were worfted, they Ihould fall glorioufly upon the 
ikme fpot with their commander." Notwithflanding 
efc reprefentations of the veterans, Paufanias faw it 
oald be very difficult to beat the Thcbails now Hulhed 
ith vidory ; and that even if he ihould have the advan- 

Ejc, he could hardly without a truce carry off the body 
ich lay (bnear the walls. He therefore lent an herald 
ho fettled the conditions, and then retired with his army, 
I ibon as they were got out of the confines of Bceotia, 
ey interred Lyfander in the territories of the Penopa;- 
is, which was the firft ground belonging to their friends 
id confederates. His monument flUl remains, by the 
ad from Delphi to Chaeronea. While the Lacedxmo- 
ans had their quarters there, k is reported that a certain 
locian, who was giving an account of the adion to a 

friend 
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friend of his that was not in it, faid, '' The enemy fell 
*' upon them, jull after Lyfander had pafled the Hoplites.'' 
Willie the man flood wondering at tne account, a Spar- 
tan, a fiic-nd of Lyfander's, aflced the Phocian what he 
meant by thpliigs *, for he could make nothing of it. " I 
*' mcan^" (did he, *' the place where the enemy cut down 
** our hrlt ranks. The river that runs by the town is call- 
^' ed HopiiLcs." I'he Spartan, when he heard this, borft 
out into tears, and cried .lyt, *' How inevitable is fate!" 
It feeiiis, I.yfander had received an oracle, couched ia 
thcfe terms—- 

Fly from Hoplites, and the earth bom dragon 

1 hat flings ihee In the rear- 
Some fay the Hoplites decs not run by Haliartus, but is a 
bro;^k near Coronea, wh?^ mixes witiithe river Phliiirus, 
and runs along to chat cit^-. It was formerly called Hop- 
lias, hut is now known by the name of Ifomantus. The 
Ha'iartian who killed Lyfander, wasmmed Neochorus, 
and he bore a dragon in his fliield, which it was fuppofed 
the oricle referred to. 

They teil.us too, that the city of Thebes, during the 
Peloponnefianwar had an oracle from the ifmcnian Apollo, 
which foretold the battle atDelium f, and this at Haliartus, 
though the latter did not happen till thirty years after the 
other. The oracle runs thus — 

fievrare the confines of the wolf j nor fprcad 
Thy fnares for foxes on th* Orchalian hills. 

The country about Delium he calls the confines, becaufe 
Baotia there borders upon Attica ; and by the Orchalian 
hill is meant that in particular called Alopecus J, on that 
fide of Helicon which looks towards Heliartus. 

After the death of Lyfander, the Spartans fo much re- 
fented the whole behaviour of Paufanias with refpeS to that 

event, 

* HopTiui^ though the name of that rlrer, fignlfies ^{omUavf-armd 
foldUrm 

f The battle of Delium, in which x.\ e AtherJans were defeated by 
the Thebans, was fought the firH year of the ei]$hty-ninch olympiadi 
four hundred and twenty-two years before Chriil; and that of Haliar- 
tus full twenty-nine years after. tBut it is common for hiftorians lo 
make ufc of a round number^ dicept in cafes where great preciiloD i» 
required. 

X That is, foM-bill. 
2 
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5ltt, that they fummoned him to be tried for his life. 
! did not appear to anfwer that charge, but fled to Te- 
a, and took refuge in Minerva's temple, where he fpent 
5 reft of his days as her fuppliant. 
Lyfander's poverty, which was difcovered after his 
athj added luilre to his virtue. It- was then found, that 
^tnrithftanding the money which had pafi'cd through his 
mds, the authority he had exercifed over fo many cities, 
id indeed the ereat empire he had been pollefled of, he 
id not in the_ leaft improved his family fortune. This 
.count we have from Theqpompus, whom we more eafily 
;I}eve when he commends than when he finds fault ; for 
;, as well as many others, was more inclined to cenfurc 
lati to praife. 

Ephorus tells us, that afterwards, upon fome difputes 
Btween the confederates and the Spartans, it was thought 
Bceflary to infpe^t the writings of Lyfander, and for that 
arpofe Agefilaus went to his houfe. Among the other 
apers, he found that political one, calculated to Ihcw how 
tKfpcT it would be to take the right of fucccflion from the 
lufytionidae atid Agidx, and to eled kings from among 
eilbns of the ^reateft merit. He was going to pruduce 
: btfore the citizens, and to (hew what the real principles 
f Lyfander were. But Lacratidas, a man of fenfe, and 
be principal of the ephoriy kept him from it, by repre- 
enting, ** How wrong it would be to dig Lyfander out 
' of his grave, when this oration, which was written in 
' fo artful and perfuafive a manner, ought rather to be 
' buried with him.^' 

Among the other honours paid to the memory of Lyfan- 
Icr, that which I am going to mention, is none of the leaft. 
>ome perfons, who had contracted themfelves to his daugh- 
lersin his life-time, when they found he died poor, fell off 
S-om their engagement. The Spartans fined them for 
:oarting the alliance while they had riches in view, and 
l>reaking off when they difcovered that poverty which was 
the bcft proof of Lyfand.r's probity and juftice. It feems, 
Kt Sparta there was a law which puniflied, not only thofe 
irho continued in a ftate of celibacy, or married too late, 
bat thofe that married ill ; and it was levelled chiefly at 
gerfons who married into rich, rather than good families. 
Such are the particulars of Lyfander's life which hiflory 
has fupplied us with. 

Volume IIL G SYLLA. 
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JL/ucius Cornelius Sylla was of a patrician family. 
One of his ancellors, named Rufinus *, is faid to have 
been conful, but to have fallen under a difgrace more than 
equivalent to that honour. He was found to have in hi* 
pofieffion more than ten pounds of plate» which the law 
did not allow, and for that was expelled the fenate. Hence 
it was, that his pofterity continued in a low and obfcure 
condition ; and Sylla himfelf was born to a very fcanty 
fortune. Even after he was grown up, he lived in hired 
lodgings, for which he paid but a unall confideration ; 
and afterwards he was reproached with it, when he was 
rifen to fuch opulence as he had no reafon to exped. For 
one day as he was boafting of the great things he had done 
in Africa, a perfon of character made anfwer, *' How canft 
" thou be an honed man, who art mailer of fuch a fortune, 
*' though thy father left thee nothing ?'* It feems, though 
the Romans at that time did not retain their ancient inte- 
grity and purity of manners, but were degenerated into 
luxury and expence, yet they coniidered it as np lefs dif- 
graceful to have departed from family poverty, than to have 
ipent a paternal eftate. And a long time after, when Sylla 
had made himfelf abfolute, and put numbers to death, a 
man who was only the fecond of his family that was free, 
being condemned to be thrown down the Tarpeian rockj 
for concealing a friend of his that was in the profcription, 
fpoke of Sylla in this upbraiding manner — '* I am his old 
'* acquaintance; we lived long under the fame roof: I hired 
*' the upper apartment at two tJioufand fefterces, and he 
" that under me at three thoufand." So that the difference 
between their fortunes was then only a thoufand fefterces, 
which in Attic money is two hundred and fifty drachmas. 
Such is the account we have of his origin. ^ 

As 

* Pttblius Cornelius Rufinos was twice conful; the firft time in the 
year of Rome four hundred and i7Xty-three« and the fecond thirteen 
years after. F^e w.<s expelled the fenate two years after his fecond con- 
•fulfhip, ^hen Q^Fabricius Lufcinus, and Caius/Emelias Papua were . 
cenfors. Vcllciu^ Patercuius tells us Sylla was the iixth in defcent 
from this Rufinus ; which might very well be ; for between the firft 
confuirhip of Rufinus and the firft campaign of Sylla there nvat a fpace 
#f a hundred and eighty-eight years. 
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As to Ws fitrure, we have the whole of it in his ftatucs, ■ 
except his eyes. They were of a lively blue, fierce and 
menacing ; and the ferocity of his afpe<5l was heightened 
by Jiis complexion, which was a ftrong red interlperi'ed 
with fpots of white. From his complexion, they tcil ai5, 
he had the name of Sylla* ; and an Athenian droll drew 
the following jeil from it — 

'* Sylla's a mulberry ftrew'd o'er with meal." Nor is it 
foreign to make thefe obfcrvations upon a man, wlio in hig 
youthj before he emerged from obfcurity, was iuch a lover 
of drollery, that he fpent his time with mimics and jellers, 
and went with them every length of riot. Nay, when in. 
the heighth of his power, he would coliedl tlie mofl noted 
players and buiiooiis every day, and, in a manner unfuit- 
able to his age aQd dignity, drink and join with them ia 
licentious wit, while bufmefs of confequence lay negledled. 
Indeed, Sylla would never admit of any thing Terious at his 
table ; and though at other times a man of bufmefs, and 
rather grave and auftcre in his manner, he would change 
inflantaneoufly, whenever > he had company, and begin a 
caroufal. So that to buffoons and dancers he was the moft 
affable man in the world, the moil ealy of accefs, and they 
moulded him juft as they pleafed. 

To this diiiipation may be imputed his libidinous at- 
tachments, his diforderly and infamous love of pleafure, 
which ihick by him even in age. One of his miftreffes, 
named Nicopolis, was a courtezan, but very rich. She 
was ft) taken with his company and the beauty of his per- 
fon, that (he entertained a real paffion for him, and at her 
death appointed him her heir. His mother-in-law, who 
loved him as her own fon, likewife left him her eflate. 
With thefe additions to his fortune^ he was tolerably pro- 
vided for. 

He was oppointed qusedor to Marius in his firfl conful- 
fliip, and went over with him into Africa to carry on the 
war with Jugurtha. In the military department he gained 
great honour, and, among other things, availed himlelf 
of an opportunity to make a friend ot Bocchus king of 
Numidia. The ambafladors of that prince had juft efcaped 
out of tJie hands of robbers, and were in a very indifferent 
G 2 condition, 

♦ SU or Syl is a yellow kind of earth, which, when burnt, becomes 
red. Hence Sylhuui Color in Vitruvius fignifies purple* 
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condition, when Sylla gave them the moil humane recep- 
tion, loaded them with prefents, and fent them back with 
a ftrong guard. 

Bocchus, who for a long time had both hated and feared 
his fon-iu-law Jugurtha, had him then at his court. He 
had taken refuge there after his defeat ; and Bocchus, now 
meditating to betray him, chofe rather to let Sylla feize 
him, than to deliver him up himfelf. Sylla communicated 
the affair to Marius, and taking a fmall party with him, 
fet out upon the expedition, dangerous as it was. What, 
indeed, could be more fo, than in hopes of getting another 
man into his power, to truft himfelf with a barbarian wha 
was treacherous to his own relations ? In faft, when Boc- 
chus faw them at his difpofal, and that he was under a 
neceffity to betray either the one or the other, he debated 
long with himfelf, which ftiould be the vi6lim. At laft, 
he determined to abide by his firft refolutioji, and gave up 
Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla. 

This procured Marius a triumph ; but envy afcribed all 
the glory of it to Sylla ; which Marius in his heart jiot a 
little refented. Efpecially when he found that Sylla^ who 
was naturally fond of fame, and from a. low aj^d obfcure 
condition now came to general efteem, let his ambitioti 
carry him fo far, as to give orders for a fignet to be en- 
graved with a reprefentation of this adventure, which he 
conftantly ufed in fealing his letters. The device was, 
Bocchus delivering up Jugurtha, and Sylla receiving him. 

This touched Marius to the quick. .However, as he 
thought Sylla not confiderable enough to be the objeft qf 
envy, he continued to employ him in his wars. Thus, in 
his fecond confulihip, he made him one of his lieutenants, 
and in his third gave him the command of a thoiifand men. 
Sylla, in thefe feveral capacities, performed many impor- 
tant fervices. In that. of lieutenant, he took Copillus, chief 
of the Tedlpfagse, prifoner ; and in that of .tribune, he 
perfuaded the great and popular nation of the Marfi to 
declare themfelves friejid? and allies of .the Romans. But 
finding Marius uneafy at his fuccefs, and that, inftead of 
giving hin^ new occafions to diftinguifh himfelf, he rather 
oppofrd his advancement, he applied to Qatulus the col- 
league of Marius. 

Catulus was a worthy man, but wanted that vigour which 
is necefTary for adtion. He therefore employed Sylla i;ci the 

moft 
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niolf difficult enterprifes ; which opened him a fine field 
both of honour and- power. He fubducd moft of the bar- 
barians that inhabited the Alps ; and in a time of fcarcity, 
undertook to procure a fupply of provifions ; which he 
performed fo effedually, that there was not on4y abundance 
in the camp of Catulus, but the overplus ferved to relieve 
that of Marlus. 

Sylla himfelf writes, that Marius was greatly alflifted' at 
this circUmdance. From fo fmall and childiQi a caufe did 
tliat enmity fpring, which afterwards grew up in blood, and 
was nourifhed by civil wars and the rage of fadtion ; till it 
ended in tyranny and the confufion of the whole ftate. 
This (hews how wife a man Euripides was, and how well 
he underftoodthedillempers of government, when he called 
upon mankind to beware of ambition *, as the mofl de- 
ftriidlive of daemons to thafe that worlhip her. 

Sylla by this time thought the glory he had acquired in 
war fufiicient to procure him a Ihare in the adminiil ration, 
and therefore immediately left the camp, to go and make 
his court to the people. The office he folicited, was that of 
the ci^ pr€etorJhip^ but he failed in the attempt. The 
Yeafon he alfigns is this : the people, he fays, knowing the 
friendfhip between him and Bocchus, expedted, if he was 
jedile before his praetorlhip, that he would treat them with 
msgnificent huntings and combats- of African Avild beafts, 
ana ofi that account chofe other praetors, that he might be 
farced upon the aedilelhip. But the fubfequent events 
ihewed the caufe alleged by Sylla not to be the true one. 
For the yeiar following f he got himfelf eledled prretor, 
partly by his alfiduities, and partly by his money. While 
he bore that office he happened to be provoked at Ca;far, 
and faid-tO'him ang;*ily* ** I will ufc my authority againft 
*' you." Cxfar X anl'wered laughing, *' You do well to 
*' call it j'dferii foi* y<>u bought it.'' 

After his prajtarfhip hs was fent into Cappadocia. His 

pretence for that expedition was the re-eftablifhment of' 

Ariobarzanes ; but his real defign was to redrain the enter- 

prifing. fpirit of Mithridates, who was gaining himfelf 

G 3 dominions 

♦ PhoenlfTae, v. 554.. 

•f-- The year of Rome fix hundred and fifty- fcven. 

\ This iDurt have been isextus Julius C«far, who was cotiful four 
year« after-SylU's praetbrfliip. Caius Julius Cafer -was only four years • 
old when Sylla was pr«;or. 
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dominions no lefs refpe^ble than his paternal ones. He 
did not take many troops with him out of Italy, but availed 
himfelf of the fervicc of the allies, whom he found well 
affeded to the caufe. With thefe he attacked the Cappa- 
docians, and cut in pieces great numbers of them, and ttill 
more of the Armenians, who came to their fuccour : in 
confccjucnce of which, Gordius was driven oat, and Ario- 
barznnes reftored to his kingdom. 

During his encampment on the banks of the Euphrates, 
Orobazus came ambaflador to him from Arfaces king of 
Pfwrthia. There had as yet been no intercourfe between 
the two nations : and it muH be confidered as a circum- 
ftimce of S Vila's good fortune, that he was the firft Roman 
to whom the Parthians applied for frienddiip and alliance. 
At ihe time of audience, he is faid to have ordered three 
chairs, one for Ariobarzanes, one for Orobazns, and an- 
othcT in the middle for himfelf. Orobazus was afterwards 
put to death by the king of Parthia, for fubmittin^ fo far 
to a Roman. As for Sylla, fome commended his lofty 
behaviour to the barbarians ; while others blamed it« as 
infolent ana out of fcafon. 

It is reported, that a certain Chalcidian*, in the train 
of Orobazus, looked at Sylla's face, and obferved very at- 
tentively the turn of his ideas and the motions of his biody. 
1 hefe he compared with the rules of his art, and then dc« 
clared, " That he muil infallibly be one day the greatdH 
** of men ; and that it was llrange, he could bear to be 
" any thing lefs at prefent." 

At his return, Cenforinus prepared to accufc him of ex- 
tortion, for drawing, contrary to law, vaft fums from a 
kingdom that was in alliance with Rome. He did not« 
however, bring it to a trial, but dropped the intended 
impeachment. 

The quarrel between Sylla and Marius broke out afre(h 
©n the following occafion. Bocchus, to make his court to 
the people of Rome, and to Sylla at the fame time, was fo 
oiiicious as to dedicate feveral images of viftory in the ca- 
pitoi, and clofe by them a figure of Jugurtha in gold, in 
the form he had delivered him up to Sylla. Marius, un- 
able to digeft the affront, prepared to pull them down* and 

Sylla'« 

^ Of ChalcU the metropolis •£ Cbalcldene in Syria i if PluUir^b HH 
fiot raiher write Chaldsan* 
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^ylla's friends were determined to hinder it. Between 
them both the whole city was fet in a flame, when tlie con- 
federate war, which had long lain fmothcred, broke out, 
and for the prefent put a ftop to the fedition. 

In this great war, which was fo various in its fortune, 
and brought fo many mifchiefs and dangers upon^the Ro- 
mans, it appeared from the fmall execution Marius did, 
that tnilitary Ikill requires a ftrong and vigorous conflitu- 
tion to fecond it. Sylla, on the other hand, performed fo 
many memorable things, that the citizens looked upon him 
as a great general, his friends as the grcateft in the world, 
and his enemies as the moll fortunate. Nor did he behave, 
with refpeft to that notion, like Timotheus the fon of 
i Conon. The enemies of that Athenian afcribed all his 
• faccefs to fortune, and got a pidlure drawn, in whicli he was 
reprefented afleep, and fortune^ by his fide taking cities for 
. him in her net. Upon this he gave way to an indecent 
pailion:, and complained that he was robbed of the glory 
due to his achievements. Nay, afterwards, on his return. 
■ from a certain expedition, he addreffed the people in thefe 
terms — *' My fellow-citizens, you mufl acknovvledge that 
in this, fortune lias no fhare." It is (aid, the goddefs 
■pqued hcrfelf fo far on being revenged on this vanity of 
Timotheus, that he could never do any thing extraordi- 
nary afterwards, but was baiiied in all his undertakings, 
*nd became fo obnoxious to the people, that they banilhed ' 
him. 

Sylla took a different courfe. It not only gave him 
pleafure to hear his fuccefs imputed to Fortune, but he en- 
couraged the opinion, thinking it added an air of greatnefs 
_>nd even divinity to his adions. Whether he did this out 
of vanity, or from a real perfuafion of its truth, we cannot 
fay. However, he writes in his Commentaries, *' That 
*' his inftantaneous refolutions, and enterprifes executed in . 
" a manner different from what he had intended, always 
*' fucceeded better than thofe on which he bello A^ed the 
'* moft time and forethought." It is plain too from thit 
faying of his, " That he was born rather for fortune than . 
" war," that he attributed more to fortune than to valour. 
In fhort, he makes himfelf entirely the creature of Fortune, 
fince he afcribes to her divine influence the good under- 
ftanding that always fubflfted between him and Metellus, . 
a nun in Uxeikmefphere of life with himfelf,and his father- 
G 4 . ia-lavr* . 
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in-law. For, whereas he expefted to find him a man* 
trouhlcfome in office, Jie proved on the contrary a quiet and 
obliging colleague. Add to this, that in the Commentaries, 
infcribed to Lucullus, he advifes him to depend upon no-, 
thing more than that which heaven directed him to in the 
viiions of the night. He tells us farther, that when he was 
fent at the head of an army againll the confederates, the 
earth opened on a fudden near Laverna* ; and that there 
iflued out of the chafm, which was very large, a vaft quan- 
tity of fire, and a flame that Ihot up to the heavens. The 
foothfayers being confulted upon it, made anfwer, ** That 
** a per Ton of courage and fuperior beauty, fhould take the 
*' reins of government into his hands, and fupprrfs the 
*' tumults with which Rome was then agitated." Sylla. 
fays, he was the man ; for that his locks of gold were 
fufficient proof of his beauty, and that he needed.npt hc- 
fitate, after fo many great anions, to avow himfelf a man 
of courage. Thus muck concerning his confidence \\\ the 
gods. 

In other refpe^ls he was not fo confiftent with himfelf. 
Rapacious in a high degree, but dill more liberal; in pre- 
ferring or difgracing whom he pleafed, equally unaccount- 
able; fubmiflive to thofe who might be of fervice tohi|n> 
and fevere to thofe who wanted fcrvices from him: fb that 
it was hard to fay whether he was more infolent, or more 
fervile in his nature. Such was his ijiconfiftency in puniih- 
ihg, that he would fometimes put men to the moft cruel 
tortures on the flighted grounds, and fometimes overlook 
the greateft crimes ; he would eafily take fome perfons into, 
favour after the moft unpardonable offences, wnile he took 
vengeance of otjiers for fmall and trifling faults by death- 
and confifcatipn of goods.. Thcfe things can be no other-. 
M^ife reconciled, than by concluding that he was fevere and. 
vindictive in his temper, but occaflonajly checked thofe 
inclinations, where his own intereft was concerned. 

In this very war with the confederates, his foldicrs de- 
fpatchcd with clubs and ftones, a lieutenant of his, named. 
Albinus, who had been honoured with the prxtorftiip; yet 
he fufFered them, after fuch a crime, to efcape with impu- 
nity. He only took occafion from thence to boaft, that he 

Ihould 

* In the Salarian way there, was a grove and temple confcciatcd.to. 
tlic ^ddefs Laverna* 
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ihould find they would exert themfelves more during the 
reft of the war, becaufe they would endeavour to atone for 
that ofFence by extraordinary a«Sls of valour. The cenfure 
he incurred on this occafion^did not afte6l him. His great 
obje£twas the dcftnu^iou of Marius, and finding that the 
confederate war was drawing towards an end *, he paid his 
court to the army, that he might be appointed general' 
againfl Marius. Upon his return to Rome he was eledVed- 
conful withQuindlus Pompeius, being then fifty years old,- 
and at the fame time he entered into an advantageous mar- 
riage \^th Case ilia daughter of Metellus the high-prieft. 
Thts^match occafioned a good deal of popular cenfure. 
Sarcaftical fongs were ft.ade upon it; and, according to 
Livy*s account, many of the principal citizens invidioufly 

^ though;^ him unworthy of that alliance, though-they had 
not thought him unworthy of the confulihip. This lady 
was not his firft wife, ,for in the early part of his life he - 
married Ilia, by whom he had a daughter; afterwards he 
efpoufed iElia and after hep CceHa, whom on account of 
her barrenneia, he repudiated, without any other marks of 
difgrace, and difmifled with valuable prefents. However, 
a§..he Xoon after married Metella, the difmifiion of Coclia 
became- the object of cenfure. Metella he always treated 
with the utmoll reipeA ; infomuch that when the people 
of Rome were defirous that he fhould recall the exiles of 
Marius-s party, and could not prevail with him, they in- 
treated ^letella to ufe her good offices for them. It was 
thought, too, that when he took Athens, that city had 
harder ufage, becaufe the inhabitants had jefted vilely on 
Metella from the walls. But thcfe things happened after- 
wardsf 

7'he conful (hip -was now but of fmall confideration with 

■ him in -comparifon of what he had in view. His heart was 
fixed on obtaining die condud of the Mithridatic war. In 
this refpetft he- had a rival in Marius, who was pofl'efled 
with an ill-timed ambition and madnefs for fame, pafHons 
which never grow old. Though now unwieldy in hii 
perfon, and obliged, on account of his age, to give up his 
ihare in the expeditions near home, he wanted the diredion 
of foreign wars. This man, watching his opportunity in 
G 5 Rome, 

• In t!i« year cf Rome fix hundred and fixty.five. 
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Rome, when Sylla was eone to the camp to (ettle feme 
matters that remained unnnifhed, framed that fatal fedition, 
which hurt her more efTentially than all tiie wars (he had 
ever been engaged in. Heaven fent prodigies to prefi^re 
it. Fire blazed out of its own accord from the enfign 
flaves^ and was with ditficujty extinguiihed. Three ravens 
brought their young into thecity^and devoured them there* 
and then carried the remains back to their nefts. Some 
rats having gnawed the confecrated gold in a certain temple, 
the facrilTans caught one of them in a trap ; where (he 
brought forth five young ones, and eat three of them. 
And what was moll confiderable, one day when the fky wa« 
ferene and clear, thire was heard m it the found of a trum- 
piet, fo loud, fo fhrill, and mournful, that it frightened and 
aftonilhed all the world. The Tufcan lages laid it por- 
tended a new race of men, and a renovation of the world. 
For ih*y ooferved, that there were eight feveral kinds of 
pen, ail different in life and manners: That heaven had 
ulloted each its time, which was limited by the circuit of 
the great yeiir; and that, when one came to a period, 
nod another race was riiing, it was announced by lomc 
v/oadcrful fign»eiiher from earth or from heaven. So that 
it was evident at one view to thofe who attended to thefc 
things, and were verfed in them, that a new fort of men was 
come into the world, with otlier manners and cuftoms, and 
more or lefs the care of the gods than thofe who preceded 
them. They added, tnat in this revolution of ages many 
ftrange alterations happened: that divination, for inftance, 
ihoald be held in great honour in fome one age, and prove 
fuccefsful in all it-i predidions, becaufe the Deity afforded 
pure and perfe'l figns to proceed by ; whereas in another 
it (houid be in fmall repute, being moftly extemporaneous, 
and calculating future events from uncertain and obfcure 
principles. Such was the mythology of the moft learned 
and relpcftable of tlie Tufcan foothfayers. While the fc- 
nate were attending to their interpretations in the temple 
of Beliona, a fparrow, in fight of the whole body, brought 
in a gralhopper in her inojth, and after ihe had torn it in 
two, left one pare among them, and carried the other off. 
The diviners declared, tncy apprehended from this a dan- 
gerous fedition tnd dil'pute between the town and the coun- 
try* For tuc inhabitants of the town are noify like thegraf- 
^ hopper. 
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hopper, and thofe of the country are domeftic beings like 
the {par row ». 

SoOn after this Marios got Sulpitius to join him. Tliis 
jnan was inferior to none in defperate attempts. Indeed* 
inilead of inquiring for another more emphatically wicked, 
you mull aik in waat inilance of wickednefs he exceeded 
himielf. He was a compound of cruelty, impudence, and 
avarice, and he could commit the moft horrid and in- 
famous of crimes in cold blood. He ibid the freedom of 
Rome openly to perfons that had been Haves, as well as to 
Grangers, and had the money told out upon a table in the 
forum. He had always about him a guard of three hundred 
men well armed, and a company of young men of the 
cqueilrian order, whom ae called nis anti-lenate. Though ' 
he got a law made, that no fenator (hould contract debts to 
the amount of mure tuan two thouland drachmas, yet it 
appeared at his death that he owed more than three millions. 
Tnis wretch was let loofe upon the peopie by Marius, and . 
carried all before him by dint of fword. Among other bad 
cdidts which he procured, one was, that which gave the • 
command in the Miihridatic war to Marius. Upon thi&» 
the confuls ordered all the courts to be (hut up. But one 
day as they were nolding an aflembly before the temple of 
Caftor and Pollux, he fct his ruffians upon them, and many 
were llain. . The fon of Pompey the conful, who was yet 
but a youth, was of the nimiber. Pompey concealed him- 
felf, and faved his life. Sylla was purfued into the houfe * 
of Marius, and forced from thence to the/orum, to revoke 
the order for the ceffation of public bufinefs. For this 
reafon Sulpitius, when he deprived Pompey of the conful- 
fhip, continued Sylla in it, and only transferred the con^ 
duct of the war with Mithridates to Marius. In con- 
fequence of this, he immediately fent fome military tri- • 
Jbunes to Nola> to receive the army at the hands of Sylla, 

and . 

♦ The original is obfcurc and Jmperfe^ In this place ; confequcntly 
«omipt. It ftands thus— ^&ifac»Ta ya^ tstop uvoci, Koc^xTreo t«t- 
nycc' T»5 ^t x*'C*'''«?> ctyo^ttm^, Bryan fays, ii (hould be rcrtored 
froHi the manufcrlpt thus — . K u^otTrsf r^aSoij th^ h X'^f*'^*?* 
m^uqum^ xa^airt^ TiTT»ya«. According to this, the fenfe will be 
ttee fvYcrfcof the text — The inbabitaMti of the town are n.tfy like the/par* - 
rt^U', and tbofe of ^ country fnquent the fields like the grajhapper. 

There is, indeed, an anonymous manufcript, which gives us tbaC.c 
reading. 
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and bring it to Marius. Sut Sylla-got before them to the camp, 
and his ioldiers were no fooner acquainted with the com- 
miflion of thofe officers, than they ftoned them to death*. 

Marius in return dipt his hands in the blood of .Sylla's 
friends in Rome, and ordered their houfes to be.plandered. 
Nothing now was to be feen but hurry and.confufion, fomc 
Hying from the camp to the city, and fome from the city to 
the camp. The fenate were no longer free, but under the 
direftion of Marius and Sulpitius. So that when they were 
informed that Sylh was marching towards Rome, they fent 
two praetors, Brutus -and Servilius, to flop him. As they 
delivered their orders with fome haughtinefs to Sylla, the 
foldiers prepared to kHl them ; but at laft contented them- 
felves with breaking theirr fiifces, tearing off their robesj . 
•andi'cnding them away with^very mark of difgrace. 

The very fight of them, robbel as they were of the 
enfigns of their authority, fpreadforrow and conlternation 
in Rome, and announced a fedition, for which there was 
no longer eitiier rciiraint or remedy. Marius prepared to 
repel force with force. Sylla moved from Nola at the head . 
of fix complete legions, and had his colleague along with 
him. His army, he faw, was ready at the firft word to 
march to Rome, but Ik? was unrefolved in his own mind, 
and apprehcnfive of the danger. However, upon his 
offering facrifice, tlicfoo.hfayer Pofthum.ius had no fooner 
infpefted the entniil?, than he Itretched out both his hands 
to Sylla, and propoi'ed to be kept ia chains lill after the. 
battle, in order for the worft of nunl'hments, if every thing 
did not foon facceed entirely to the general's wifh. It is 
faid too, that there appeared to Sy 1 !a in a dream, the goddefs 
whofe worfhip the Romans rcceiveu from the Cappadocians, 
whether it be the moon, Minerva, or Bellona. She feemed.. 
to Hand by him, and put thunder iii his hand, and having^ 
called his enemies by name one after another, bade him 
Itrike them: they fell, and were conlumcd by it to afhes* 
Encouraged by this vifion, which he related next morning 
to his colleague, he took his way towards Rome. 

When h'^ had reached Picinae*, he was met by an cm- 
bafly, that intreated him not to advance in that hoftile. 

manner,. 

* There bting no place between Nola and Rcme cilkd PIcinae, 
Lubinus thinks we fiiould real V\^x. which was a place of public, 
tntcrtainment about twenty-five miJes from the cp.pital. Strabo and 
Antoninus ^in Ijis Itinerary) mention it us fuch. 
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manner; fincc the fenate had come to a refilution to do him ' 
allthejaflice he could defire. He promifcd to grant ati 
they afked ; and, as if he intended to encamp there, ordered . 
his officers, as.ufual, to mark out the gro-nd. The am- 
bafTidors took their leave with entire confidence in his 
honour. Hut-as foon as they were gone, he deipatched 
Baiillos and Caius Mummius to make; themfclvcs mailers of 
the gate and the wall by the -^Efquiline moimt. He him- - 
fcif followed with the utmoll expedition; iVccordingly. 
Ba£llus ajid his party feized the gate> and entered the city. 
But the unarmed multitude got upon the tops of the houfes, . 
and with (lones and tiles drove them back to the foot of the 
wall. At that moment Sylla arrived, and feeing the oppo- 
iition his foldiers.met with, called out to them to fet fire to 
the houfes. . He took a flaming torch in his own hands; 
and advanced before them. At the fame time he ordered 
his archers to (hoot fire-arrows at the roofs. Rcafon had 
no lonijer any power over him; paffion ami fury governed 
all his. motions J his enemies were all he thought of— and 
in the thirll for vengeance, he mad-e no account of his" 
friends,- nor took .the ball compaffion on his relations. 
Such was tliecafe, when hemad©hi« way with fire, which 
malces no diftin^lion between the innocent and guilty. 

Mean while, Marias, who was driven back to the templtf 
of Vefla, proclaimed liberty to the f laves that would repair 
to his flandard.. But the enemy prefl'ed on witii fo much' 
vigour, that Jie was forced to quit the city. 

Sylla immediately aflembled thefenate, and got Marius; . 
and a few others, condemned to death. The tribune Sul- • 
pitius, who was of the number, was betrayed by one of his - 
own (laves, and brought to the block. Sylla gave the flave 
his freedom, and then had him thrown down the Tarpeian 
rock. As for Marius. he fet a price upon his^ head; in- 
wbich he behaved neither with gratitude nor good policy,. . 
fincc he had not long before fled into the houie of Marius, ' 
and put his life in his bauds, and yet was difmiflcd in fafcty. . 
Had Marius, inllead of letting him go,- given him up to • 
Sulpitius who thirlled for his blood, he might have been • 
abfolute mafler of Rome, But he fparcd his enemy ; and 
a.few days after, when there was an opportunity for his' 
return, met not with the fame generous treatment. 

Tiic fenate did not exprefs the concern which this gave 
them. But the people openly and by fads (hewed their re- - 

fcntmenC 
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fentment and refolutipn to make repriials. For they re« 
jeded hts nephew Nonius, who relied on his recommenda*- 
tion> and his fellow-candidate Scrvius, in an ienominious 
manner, and appointed others to the confulinip, whoTe 
promotion they thought would be moll difagreeable tbhim. 
%Sylla pretended great fatisfiflion at the thing, and fajdj 
*' He was quite happy to fee the people by his means enjoy 
** the liberty of proceeding as they thought proper.*' 
"Nay, to obviate their hatred, he propofed Lucius Cinna, 
who was of the oppoiiie fadion for Conful, but firft laid 
him under the fandioii of a foiemn oath, to aflift him in all 
his affairs. Ciuna went up to the capitol with a ilone ia . 
his hand. There he fwore before all the world, to preiervo 
the fricndfliip between them iuvioUbie, adding this im- 
precaiion, '* If I be guilty of any breach of it, may J be 
*' driven from the city, as this iloqe is from n.y hund !" at 
the fame time he threw the Hone upon the ground. Yet 
as foon as he was entered upon his otHce, he began to ruife • 
new commotions, and ll-t up .m impeaclirnent againlt Sylla, 
of wiiich Vt'rginius, cne of the iribuncs, wa*: to be the 
mmager. But byila left both the manager and the im- 
peachment behind him, and let forward againft Mith- . 
ridates. 

About the time thatSylla fet fail from Italy, Mithridates, . 
we are told, was vifited with many ill prelages at Pergamus. 
Amon.r the reft, an image of Victory , bearing a crown, which 
was contrived to be let down by a macJiine, broke juft as it 
was going to put the crown upon his head, and the crowa 
itfelf wai dafhed'to pieces upon the floor of the theatre. 
The people of Pergamus were feized with aftonilhment; and . 
Mithridates felt no fmali concern, though his affairs then • 
prolpered beyond his hopes. For he hud taken Afia from 
the koman<i, and Kithynia and Cappadocia from their re- 
l^edive kings, and was fet down in quiet at Pergamus, 
dilpofjng of rich goverrmients and kingdoms among his 
friends at pleafure. As for his fons, the eldeft governed in 
pence the ancient kingdoms of Pontus and Bolphorus, ex- 
tending as far as the deferts above the Micotic lake: the 
otiier, named Ariarathes, was fubduing Thrace .and Mace- 
donia with a great army His i^enerals with their armies 
were reducing other confiderablc places. The principal of . 
Xhefe was Archelaus, who commanded the feas with his fleet, ■ 
was con<^uering the Cy clades^ and a)l the other iilands withi a 
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the bay of Malea, and was mailer of Euboea itfelf. He 
met, indeed, with fome check at Chaeronea. There 3ru- 
tias Sura> lieutenant to Sentlus who commandea in Mc.ce- 
donia, a man diilinguilhed by his courage and capacity, 
oppofed Archeiaus, who was overriowing Boeotia like a 
torrent, defeated him in three engagements nearChajrouea, 
and confined him again to the fea. But, as Lucius Lucul- 
lus came and ordered him to give place to Sylla, to whom 
that province, and the conduct of the war there, were de- 
creed!, he immediately quitted Bctutia, and returned to Sen- 
tius, though his fuccefs waa beyond all tuut he could nave 
flattered mmfelf with, and Greece was ready to declare 
again for the Romans, on account of hi^ valour and con- 
duft. It is true, thefe were the moA (hining actions of 
Brutius^s life. 

When Sylla was arrived, the cities fent ambalHidors with 
an ofier of opening their gc^tcs to him. AtJiens alone was 
held by its tyrant Ariftion for Mithridates. He therefore 
attacked it with the utmoft vigour, invelted the Pira:us, 
brought up all forts of engines, and left no kind of afTault 
whatever unattempted. Had he waited x while, he might 
without the leaft danger have taken the upper town, which 
was already reduced by famine to the lull extremity. But 
his halle to return to Rome, where he iippreneuded fome 
change in affairs to Jiis prejudice, made hir.i run every 
rifk, and fpare neither men nor money, to bring this war 
to a conclufion. For, befides his other warlike equipage, 
he had ten thoufand yoke of mules, wliich worked every, 
day at the engines. As wooi began to fail, by reafon of 
the immenfe weights which broke down his machines, or 
their being burnt by the enemy, he cut down the facred 
groves. The fhady walks of the Academy and the Ly^ 
caeum in the fuburbs fell before his ax. And as the war re- 
quired vaft fums of money to fupport it, he fcrupled not 
to violate the holy treafures of Greece, but took from 
Epidaurus, as well as Olympia, the mod beautiful and 
precious of their gifts. He wrote alfo to the Amphi^^yonet 
at Delphi, " That it would be bell for them to put the 
^' treafures of Apollo in his hands : for either he would 
*' keep them fafer than they could ; or, if he applied 
** tnera to his own ufe, would return the full value,'* 
Caphis the Phocian, one of his friends, was fent upon this 
commiifion, and ordered to have every thing weighed to 
ium. 

Caphii 
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Caphis went to Delphi, but was loth to touch -thafecwd 
deposits, and lamenced to the Amphidyones the neceffity 
he was under, with many tears. Some faid, they heard 
the found of the lyre in the inmoft fanduary; and Caphis, 
• either b(?lievingit, or willing to llrike Sylla with a reiigi- 
owj t(?rrcr, font him an account of it. But he wrote back 
in-a jefting way, " That he was furprifcd, Caphis fhould 
" not know that muftc was the voice of joy, and not of 
"refentmcnt. He might, therefore, boldly take the trea- 
*''fures, fmce Apollo gave him them with the utmoft fatif- 
'' faaion." 

Thefe treafurcs were carried off, without being feen by 
many of the Greeks. But, of the royal offerings, there 
remained a filver urn, which being fo large and heavy, that, 
no carriage could bear it, the Amphidlyones were obliged 
to cttt it in pieces. At fight of this, they allied to mind, 
one while Flaminius and Manius Acilius, and. another- 
while Paulus i£milius; one of which having driven An- 
tiochus out of Greece, and the others fubdued the kings of 
Macedonia, not only kept their hands from fpoiling the 
Grecian temples, but exprcfled their regard and reverence- 
for them by adding new gifts. Thofe great men, indeed, - 
were legally commifTioncd, and their foldicrs were perfons- 
offober minds, who had learnt to obey their generals with- 
out murmuring. The generals, with the magnanimity of. 
kings, exceeded not private perfons in their expences, nor • 
brought upon the ftate any charge but what was common 
and reafonable. In (hort, tiiey thought it ^no lefs difgrace 
to flatter their own men, than to be afraid of the enemy. 
But the commanders of thefe times raifedthcmfclves to high • 
ports by force, not by n^erit; and as they wanted foldiers 
to fight their countrymen, rather than any foreign enemies, 
th'ey were obliged to treat them with great complaifance. 
While they thus bougiit their ft r vice, at the price of mi- 
niilring to their -vices, they were not aware that they were 
felling their country i and making themfelves.flaves to the 
jncaneil of mankind, in order to command the greatefl and 
the beft;- This banidied Marius from Rome, and after- 
wards brought him back againll Sylla. I'his made Cinna 
dip his hands in the blood of Odlavius, and Fimbria the 
aflaffin of Flaccus. 

Sylla opened one of the firfl fources of this corruption. 
FbTj to draw the troops of other officers from them, he 

lavifhly . 
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llWfTily^ /upplled the wants of his own. Thus, while by 
one and the fame means he was inviting die former to de- 
fcrtion, and the latter to luxury, he had occafion for infinite 
fums, and particularly in this ficge. For his paffion for 
taking Athens was irrefiftibly violent : whether it was that 
he wanted to fight againft that city's ancient renown, of 
which nothing but the Ihadow now remained; or whether 
hecould not bear the feoffs and taunts, with which ArilHon,. 
in all the wantonnefs of ribaldry, infultcd him and Metella • 
from the walls. 

The compofition of this tyrant's heart was infolence and 
cruelty* He was the fink of all the foliies and vices of" 
Mithridate^i. Poor Athens, which had gvt clear of innu- 
merable wars, tyrannies, and feditions, periHied at laft by 
this monfler, as by a deadly difeafe* A bulhel • of wheat. 
was nowfold there for a thoufand drachmas. . The pcojple 
cat not only the herbs and roots that grew about thecitacfel, 
hat fodden leather and oil-bags; while he was indulging 
hixnfelf in riotous feafts and dancbgs ia the ^day-time, or 
mimicking and laughing at the enemy.' He let the facred 
lamp of the goddeS go out for want of oil; and when the 
n-ihcipai priellefs fent to afk hint-for half a mcafure of 
Barley, he fent her that quantity of pepper. The fenators 
ajid priefts came to intreat him to take compafhon on the 
city, and capitulate with Syila, but he received them with 
a^lhoweror arrows k;. At lafl, when it was too late, he-" 
agreed with much difficulty to fend two or three of the cora-r 
panions of his riot« to treat of peace. Thefe, inftead of 
making any. prop ofals that tended to fave the cityy talked 
in a lofty manner about Thefeus, and Eumolpus, and the 
conqueil. of the Medes ; which provoked Sylla to fay,. 
•* Go, .my. noble fouls, and take back your ftne fpeeches 
*' withe you*. For. my part, I was not fent to Athens to 
** learn its. antiquities, but. to» challilc, its rebellious 
'« people.'*' 

In the mean time, Sylla's fpies heard fome old men, who - 
were converfing.together in theGeramicus, blame the tyrant 
for not fecuring the wall near the Heptackilcos, which was 
the only place not impregnable^ They carried this news 
to Sylla; and he, far from difregarding it, went by night 
to take a view of that part of the wall, and found that it 

might 
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• Mediomus.. Sec the tabic. ' 
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might be fcaled. He then fet immediately about it; and 
he talis us in his Commentaries, that Marcus Teius* was 
the firll man who mounted the wall. Teius there met with 
an adverfary, and gave him fuch a violent blow on the 
fkull, that he broke his fwordj notwithflanding which he 
ftood firm and kept his pkce. 

Athens f, therefore, was taken, as the old men had 
foretold. Sylla, having levelled with the ground all that 
was between the Piraiun gate and that called the Sacred, 
entered the town at midnight, in a manner the moft dread- 
ful that can be conceived. All the trumpets and horns 
founded, and were anfwered by the fhouts and clang of the 
fojdiers, let loofe to plunder and deftroy. They riilhcd 
along the ilrcets with drawn fwords, and horrible was the 
flaughter they made. The number of the killed could not 
be computed; but we may form fome judgment of it, by 
the quantity of ground which was overflowed with blood. 
For, befide tho^ that fell in other parts of the city, the 
blood that was flied in the market-place only, covered all 
the Ceramicus as far as Dipylus. Nay, there arc feveral 
who aflure us, it ran through the gates, and overfprcad 
the fuburbs. 

But though fuch numbers were put to the fword, there 
were as many who laid violent hands upon themfelves, in 
prief for their Unkit-ij OOuiiuy. What reduced the beft 
men among them to this defpair of finding any mercy op 
moderate terms for Athens, was the well-known cruelty of 
Sylla. Yet partly by the interceiHon of Midias and Calli- 
phon, and the exiles who threw themfelves at his feet, partly 
by the intreaties of the fcnators who attended him in that 
expedition, and being himfelf fatiated with blood bclides, 
he was at laft prevailed upon to flop his hand ; and, in 
compliment to the ancient Athenians, he faid, ** He for- 
" gave the many fpr the fake of the few, the living for 
" the dead." 

He tells us in his Commentaries, that he took Athens on 
the calends of March, which falls in with the new moon in 
the month Anthefterion; when the Athenians were per- 
forming many rites in memory of the deilru^ion of the 

country 

* Probably it fliould be Ateius. In the life of Craflus ono Ateit». 
Ik mentioned as a tribune of the people. 

f Athens wu ta^ea $4 years before the birth of Ch^Kl*] 
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country by water ; for the deluge was believed to have 
happened about that time of the year*. 

The city thus taken, the tyrant retired into the citadel, 
and was bdieged there by Curio, to whom Sylla gave that 
charge. He held out a confiderdble time, but at laft was 
forced to furrcnder for want of water. In this the hand of 
Heaven was very vifible. For the very fame day and hour 
that ArilHon was brought out, the fky, which before was 
perfedly ferene, grew black with clouds, and fuch a quan- 
tity of rain fell, as quite overflowed the citadel. Soon af- 
ter this, Sylla made himfelf mailer of the Piraeus ; the moft 
of which he laid in aOies, and among the reft, that ad- 
mirable work, the arfenal built by Philo. 

During thefe tranfadions.l axiles,Mithridates's general, 
came down from Thrace and Macedonia, with a hundred 
thoufand foot, ten thoufand horfe, and fourfcore and ten 
chariots armed with fcytiies,and lent to defire Archelaus to 
■meet him. Archelaus had then his ftation at Munychia, 
and neither chofe to quit the fea, nor yet fight the Ro- 
roansj but was perfuaded his point was to protraft the w*ar, 
-and to cut off the enemy's convoys. Sylla faw better than 
he the diftrefs he might be in for provifions, and therefore 
•moved from that barren country, which was fcarce fuffi- 
cient to maintain his troops in time of peace, and kd 
them into Boeptia. Moft people thought this an error in 
his counfels, to quit the rocks of Attica, where horfe couIJ 
hardly adl and to expofa himfelf on the large and open 
plains of BoEotia, when he knew the chief ftrength of the 
oarbarians confiiled in cavalry and chariots. But to avoid 
hunger and famine, he was forced, as we have obferved,^ 
to hazard a battle. Befides, he was in pain fbr Honen- 
fius, a man of a great and enterprifmg fpirit, who was- 
bringing him a confiderable reinforcement from ThefTaly, 
and was watched by the barbarians in the ftraits. Thefe 
werp the realons which induced Sylla to march into Bceo- 
tia. As for Hortenfius, Cajphis, a countryman of ours, led 
him another away, and dilappointed the barbarians. He 
conducted him by mount Parnaflus to Tithora, which ig 
now a large city, but was then only a fort fituated on the 
brow of a fteep precipice, where the Phocians of old took 

refuge, 

• The delude of Ogjges happened in Attioanear fcventeen huodrctl 
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refuge, when Xerxes invaded their country. Hortenfiu^/ 
having pitched his tents there, in the day-time kept off 
the enemy : and in the night made his way^d^wn the 
broken rocks to Patronis, where Sylla met himVith all his 
forces. 

Thus united, they took pofleflionof a fertile hill, in the 
middle of the plains of Elateia, well fheltered with trees, 
and watered at the bottom. It is called Philobceotus, and 
is much commended by Sylla for the fruitfulnefs of its foil 
and its agreeable fituation. When they were encamped, 
they appeared to the enemy no more than a handful. They 
had not indeed above fifteen hundred horfe, and not quite 
fifteen tiioufand foot. The otlier generals in a manner 
forced Archelaus upon adlion; and when they came to put 
their forces in order of battle, they filled their whole plain 
with horfes, chariots, bucklers, and targets. The cla- 
mour and hideous roar of fo many nations, ranked thick 
together, feemed to rend the fky ; and the pomp and 
f^lendor of their appearance was not without its ufe in ex- 
citing terror. For the luftre of their arms, which were 
richly adorned with gold and filver, and the colours of 
their Median and Scythian vefts, intermixed with brafs 
and polifiied fteel, when the troops were in motion, kind- 
led the air with an awful flame like that of lightening. 

The Romans, in great conllernation, fhut themfelves up 
within their trenches. Sylla could not with all his argu- 
ments remove their fears ; and, as he did not choofc to 
force them into the field in this difpiritcd condition, he fat 
Hill, and bore, though with great reludlance, the vain 
boafls and infults of the barbaruns. This was of more 
fervice W him than any other meafure he could have 
adopted. The enemy, who hold him in great contempt, 
and were not before very obedient to their own generals, 
by reafon of their number, now forgot all difcipline ; and 
but few of them remained within their entrenchments.— 
Invited by rapine and plunder, the greateil part had dif- 
perled theralclvcs, end were got fevjral days journey from 
the camp. In thefe cxcurfions, it is faid, they ruined the 
city of Panopea, facked Lebadia, and pillaged a temple 
where oracles were delivered, without orders from any 
one of their generals. 

Sylla, fullofforrovv anr^ indignntion to have thefe cities 
. deilroyed before his cycs^ was wiiling to try wliat cWetl 
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labour woald have upon his foldiers. He compelled them 
:o dig trenches^ to draw the Cephifus from its channel^ and 
nade them work at it without intermilTion ; Handing in- 
[pedtor himfelf, and fcverely.punilhing all whom he found 
remifs. His view in this was to tire them with labour, that 
Jiey might give the preference to danger; and it anfwered 
Jie-cnd he propofed. On the third day of their drudgery, 
IS Sylla pafled by, they called out to him to lead them 
igainft the enemy. - Sylla faid, " It is not any inclination 
" to- fight, but an unwiliingnefs to work, that puts you 
'* upon this requeft. If you really want to come to an ea- 
* gagement, go fword in hand, and feize that poll im- 
'* mediately." At the fame time he pointed to the place, 
ivhere had formerly Hood the citadel of the Paropotamians 5 
but all the buildings .were now demoliftied, and there was 
nothing left but a craggy and fteep mountain, jull feparated 
from mount Edylium ly the river Aflus, which at the foot 
of the mountain falls into the Cephifus. The river grow- 
ing very rapid by this confluence, makes the ridge a fafe 
place for an encampment. Sylla feeing thofc of the enemy's 
troops called Chalcafpides, hailening to feize that poll, 
wanted to gain it before them, and by availing himfelf of 
the prefent fpirit of his men, he fucceeded. Archilaus, 
upon this difappointment, turned his arms againll Chaeronea; 
the inhabitants, in confequence of their former connections 
with Sylla, intreated him not to defert the place; upon 
which he fcnt along with them the military -tribune Gabi^ 
niu6 with one legion. The Chaeroneans, with all their 
ardour to reach their city, did not arrive fooner than Gabi- 
nius : Such wasjiis honour when engaged in their defence, 
that it even eclipfed the zeal of tnoS who implored his 
afliilance. Juba tells us, that it was not Gabinins but 
Ericius*, who was defpatched on this occafion. In this cri- 
tical Atuation, however, was the city of Charronea. 

The Romans now received from Lebadia and the cave of 
Trophonius -very agreeable accounts of oracles, that pro- 
mifed viftory. The inhabitants of that country tell us many 
ftories about them; but what Sylla himfelf writes, in the 
tenth book of his Commentaries, is this : Quintus Titius, a 
map of fome note among the Romans employed in Greece, 

came 

• If a probable, it fhould be read Hirtius ; for fo fome manufcripti 
have it, where die famcpcnon is mentioned again afterwards. 
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came to him one day after he had gained the battle of' . 
Chseronea, and told him, that Trophonius foretold an- 
other battle to be fought fhortly in the fame place* in 
which he ihould likewile prove vidlorioas. After him^came 
a private foldier of his own, with a promife from heaven 
of the glorious fuccefs that would attend his aftairs in Italy. 
Both agreed as to the manner in which thefe prophecies 
were communicated : they faid the deity that appeared to 
them, both in beauty and majefly, reiemblcd the Olympian 
Jupiter. 

When Sylla had pafTed the Affus, he encamped under 
mount Edylium, over aguiiift Archelaus, who had llrongly 
entrenched himfelf between Acontium an4 Bay lium, near 
a place called AfTia. That fpot of ground bears the name 
of Archelaus to this day. Sylla pafled one day without at- 
tempting any thing. The day following, he left Muraena 
with a legion and two cohorts, to harafa the enemy, who 
were already in fome diforder, while he himfelf went and 
facrificed on the banks of the Cephifus. After the ceremony 
was over he proceeded to Chieronea, to join the forces 
there, and to take a view of Thurium, a poft which the 
enemy had gained before him. This is a craggy eminences * 
running up gradually to a point, which we exprefs in our 
language by the term Orthopagus. At the foot of it runs 
the river Morias*, and by it ilands the temple of Apollo 
Thurius. Apollo is fo called from I'huro the mother of 
Chaeron, who, as hiflory infornrs, us was the founder of 
Chaercnea. Others fay, that the heifer which the Pythian 
Apollo appointed Cadmus for his guide, firft prefented 
herfelf there, and that the place was thence named Thu- 
rium ; for the Phoenicians call a heifer ITjor, 

As Sylla approached Chasronea, the tribune who had the 
city in charge, led out his troops to meet him, having 
himfelf a crown of laurel in his hands. Juft as Sylla 
received them, and began to animate them to the in- 
tended enterprise, Homoloicus and Anaxidamus, two 
Chasroneans addrefTed him, with a promife to cut off the 
corps that occupied Thurium, if he would give them a fmall 
party to fupport them in the attempt. For there was a 
j)ath which the barbarians were not appriied of, leading 

from 

* Ths r'lver is afterwards called Molus \ but which is the right read- 
ing is u Dccrtaio. 
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from a place caHed Petrochus> by the temple of the Mufes, 
to a part of the mountain that ovei looked them; from 
whence it was eafy either to deftroy them with ftones, or 
drive them down, into the plain. Sylla finding ihe cha- 
rader of thefe men for courage and fidelity lupported by 
Gabinius^ ordered them to pat the thing in execution. — 
Mean time he drew up his forces and placed the cavalry 
in the wings ; taking th:: right himfelf, and gi\ ing the left to 
Muracna. Galius * and Hortenfius, his lieutenants, com- 
manded a body of referve in the rear, and kept watch up- 
on the heights, to prevent their being furrounded. For 
it was ealy to fee that the enemy were preparing with their 
wings, which confilled of an inlmite number of hf)rfe, and 
all dieir light-armed foot, troops that could move with 
great agility, and wind away atplcafure, to take a circuity 
and quite enclole the Roman army. 

In the mean time, the two Chaeroneans, fupported, ac- 
cording to Syila's order, by a party commanded by Ericus, 
fiole unobferyed up Thurium, and gained the fummit. As 
foon as they made their appearance, the barbarians were 
ftruck with confternation, and fought reflige in flight; but 
in the confuiion many of them perifhed by means of each 
other. For, unable to find any firm footing, as they moved 
down the fteep mountain, they fell upon the fpears of tjiofe 
that were next before them, or elfe pufhed them down the 
precipice. All this while the enemy were preffing upon 
them from above, and galling them behind ; infomuch that 
three thoufand men were killed upon Thurium. As to 
thofe ^ho got down, fome fell into the hands of Mursna, 
who met them in good order, and eafily cut them in pieces; 
others who fled to the main body, under Archelaus, where- 
ever they fell in with it, filled it with terror and difmay; 
and this was the thing that gave the officers moll trouble, 
and principally occafioned the defeat. Sylla, takiiig ad- 
vantage of their diforder, moved with fuch vigour and ex- 
pedition tt> the charge, that he prevented the efFeft of the 
armed chariots. For the chief itrength of thofe chariots 
confiftsin the courfe th?y run, and in the impetuofity con- 
feqaent upon it ; and if they have but a ihort compafs, they 

are 

• Guarin. after Appian^s MithrU, reads Galha. And fo it is in fe- 
^eral manulcripts. Dacicr propofes to read Baibui% which name oc- 
curs afterwards. 
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-are as indgniiicant as arrows fent from a bow not wdl 
drawn. This was the- cafe at prefent with rcfpeft to the 
barbarians. Their chariots moved at firft fo flow, and 
thedr attacks were fo lifeMs, that the Romans clapped 
their hands, and received them with the utmoft ridicule. 
They even called for for frelh ones, as they ufcd to do 
in the Hippodrome at Rome. 

Upon this, the infintry engaged. The barbarians, for 
their part, tried what the long pikes would do; and, by 
locking their fliields together, endeavoured to keep them- 
felves in good order. As for the Romans, after their fpean 
had had all the effedl that could be expedled from them, 
they drew their fwords, and met the fcymeters of the enemy 
with a (Irength which a julHndignationinfpires. ForMith- 
ridates's generajs had brought over fifteen thoufand (laves 
upon a proclamation of liberty, and placed them among the 
heavy-armed infantry. On which occafion, a certain ccn* 
turion is faid thus to have exprefled himfelf — " Surely 
*' thefe are the Saturnalia/ for we never faw (laves have 
*' any (hare of liberty at another time." However, as 
their ranks were fo clofe, and their file fo deep, that they 
could not eafily be broken ; and as they exerted a fpirit 
which could not be expefted from them, they were not 
repulfed and put in difordcr till the archers and (lingers 
of the fecond line difcharged all their fury upon them. 

Archelaus was now extending his right wing, in order 
to furround the Romans, and Hortenfius, with the cohorts 
under his command, pufhed^ down to take him in flank. 
But Archelaus, by a fudden manoeuvre turned againft him 
with two thoufand horfe whom he had at • hand, and by 
little and little drove him towards the mountains ; fo that 
being feparatcd from the main body, he was in danger of 
being quite hemmed in by the enemy. Sylla, informed of 
this, pulhed up with his right wing, which had not yet 
engaged, to the a(riflance of Hortenfius. On the other 
hand, Archelaus, conjefturing, from the duft that flew 
about, the real ftate of the cafe, left Hortenfius, and 
haflened back to the right of the Romaj) army, from 
whence Sylla had advanced, in hopes of finding it with- 
out a commander. 

At the fame time Taxiles led on the Chaltafpides againft 

Muraena, fo that fhouts were fet up on both fides, which 

were re-echoed by the neighbouring mountains. Syll'a now 

^ flopped to confider which way he (hould diredl his courfe. 

At 
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^At'iengtli, concluding^ to return to his own pofl^ he fent 
Horteniius with four cohorts to the afliftance of Murxna, 
and himfelf with the fifth made up to his right wing with 
the utmoft expedition. ' He found that without him it kept 
a good countenance againft the troops of Archelaus ; but 
as ibon as he appeared, his men made fuch prodigious ef- 
forts, that they routed the enemy, -entirely and purfued 
them to the river and mount Acontium. 

Amidft this fuccefs,Sylla wasnot unmindful of Miirsena's 
^danger; but haftened with a reinforcement to that quai^er. 
He round him, however, viflorions, and therefore had no< 
thing to do but to join in the purfuit. Great numbers of 
the barbarians fell ip the field of battle, and ftill greater as 
'they were endeavouring^ to^ain their entrenchments; fo 
• that ontof ib many myriads only ten thoufand men reached 
Chalcis. ^ylla fays, he mifled only fourteen of his men, 
and two of'thbfe came ap in the eveiiing. For this feafon 
he infcribed his trophies to Mars, to Vii^fury^ and ^enus^ to 
ihew that he was no lefs indebted to good fortune, than to 
capacity and valour, for the advantages he had gained. 
The trophy I am (peaking of was creeled for the viftory 
won on the plain, where the troops of Archelaus began to 
give way, and to- fly to therive** Mohis. The bther tro- 
phy upon the topof Thurium, in memory of their getting; 
above the barbarians, was inicrib^ in Greek chkriadlers 
tothi'VidourofHomdoichuiand'.Anaxidamat. 

He exhibited games on this occafion at Thebes, id^ 
theatre ^reded for that purpole near the fountain of CEdt- 
.pus*. But the judges were taken from other cities of 
Greece, by reafon of the implacable hatred he bore the 
Thebans. He deprived them of half their territories, 
which hecenfecratedto the Pythian Apollo and' the Olym- 
pian jiioiter ; leaving orders that out of their revenues the 
money iBoidd be rejpaid which he had taken from their 
temples. * 

Afterthii, he received-news thatPlacciis, who wisis of 
Ihe Ojppofite fii^on, was ele&edxonful, and that he was 
bringing a great army over the Ionian, in pretence againft 
Mit&idates, bat in reality againU him: He therefbrt 

marched 

f^PAOffliiialteni uft diit fbontaln WM ibcalleid, bceanfe GEdipuk 
.tliere wadied off th( Uood be wat. ftained with in the murder of hit 
father. • , . 

• rHutiulH. '' H 
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marched into Theflaly to meet him. Ho\¥ever, \vhen he 
was arrived at Melitea, intelligence was brought him from 
feveral quarters^ that the countries behind him were laid 
wafle by another army of the king's fuperior to the fom^er. 
Doryhius was arrived at Chalcis with a large fleet, which 
brouglit over eighty thoufand men« of the bed-equipped 
and befl-difciplined troops of Mithridates. With thefe he 
entered Bcsotia, and made hirofelf mailer of the country, in 
hopes of drawing Sylla to a battle. Archelaus remonllrated 
againfl that mealure, but Dorylaus was fo far from regard- 
ing him , that he fcrupled not to aflert, that fo many myriads 
of men could not have been loft without treachery. But 
Sylla foon turned back, and ihewed Dorylaus how prudent 
the advice was which he. had rejeded, and what a proper 
fenfe its author had of the Roman valour. Indeed, Dory- 
laus himfelf, after fome flight fkirmiflies with Sylla at Til- 
phofium, was the firfl to agree that adion was not the thing 
to be purfued any longer, but that the war was to be fpun 
out, and decided 'at lafl by dint of money. . 

However, the plain of Orchomenus, where they were 
encamped, being mod advanugeous for thofe whofe chief 
ilrength confiflea in cavalry, gave frefli ipirits to Archelaus. 
For of all the plains of Boeotia the largell and mod beau- 
tiful is this,! which, without either tree or bufli, extends 
itfelf from the gates of Orchomenus to the fens in which 
thy iver- M«las lofes itfelf. That river rifes under the 
wausofthe city jufl mei^tioned, and iSj the only. Grecian 
river which' is navigable from its fource. About the fummer 
folftice it overflows like the Nile, and produces plants of 
the fanji^ natprj? j o^Iy they are meagre and bear but little 
fruit. Its courie is iliorti great part of it fopn flopping in 
thofe d^rk and muddy fens. The reft falls into the river 
Cephifus, about the place wher^ the watei'^-i^ bordered 
with fuch excellent canes for flutes. - 

The two armies l^eing encamped- opposite each other, 
Archelaus attempted not any thiiig. But SylU began to 
cut trenches in feveral parts of the Held, that he might, if 
poflible,. drive the. enqmy from the, firm .ground, which 
WM fo iuiuble for cavalry, and force them upon 'the 
ihorafles. The barbarians could not bear this, but upon 
fiic fqrft fig^al from their eenerah, rode up^at^fuil fpecd, 
and handled the labourers 7o rudely, that theyjill difperfed. 
The corps too> dcfigned tofupport them^ was j^ut to flight. 

- Sylla 
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Sylla that moment leaped from his horfe, feized one of the 
'enfigns, and pafhed through the middle of the fugitives 
towards the.enemy» crying oat, " Here Romans, is the 
"** bed of honour I am to die in. Do you, when you arer 
■•' a(ked where you betrayed your general, remember to 
*' {ay, it was at Orchomenus." Thefe words (lopped 
them in their flight : befides, two cohorts came from th« 
right wing to his affiflance, and at the head of this united, 
corps he repulfed the enemy. 

Sylla then drew back a little, to give his troops fome re-^ 
-frefhment ; aHer which he brought them to work again, 
intending to draw a line of circumvallation round the bar* 
barians. Hereupon, they returned in better order thaa 
■before. Diogenes, fon-in-law to Archelaus, fell glorioufly 
as he was performing wonders on the right. Their archers^ 
were charged fo clofe by the Romans, that they had not. 
TDom to manage their bows, and therefore took a quantity 
^farrows in their hands, which they ufed inflead of fwords^ 
and with them killed feveral of their adverfaries. At h(t,. 
iiowever, they were broken and (hut up in their camp, 
where they pafled the night in great mifery on account. 
of their dead and wounded. Next morning Sylla drew out 
his men to continue the trench ; tod as numbers of the 
- barbarians came out to engage him, he attacked and routed. 
them fo effeflually, that, in the terror they were in, none 
ftood to guard the camp, and he entered it with them.-— - 
The fens were then £lled with the blood of the Aain, and 
the lake with dead bodies ; infomuch that even now many 
of the weapons of the barbarians, bows, helmets, frag- 
ments of iron bread-plates, and fwords, are found buried 
in the mud, though it is admofl two hundred years iince 
that battle. Such is the account we have of the adions at 
-Chxroneaiand Orchomenus. 

. ' Meanwhile Cinna and Carbo behaved with fo much ri^ 
-eour^and injuflice at Rome to perfons of the greateft dif- 
fiD£lk>n>i.that many, to avoid their tyranny, retired ta 
-Syila's camp, as to a fafe harbour ; fo that in a little time 
-h«iiad a kind of fenate about him. Metella, with much 
fiifficulty, dole from Rome with his children, and came ta 
tiell himy that hb enemies had burnt his houfe and all his 
villas, and to intreat him to return home where his help 
iiwas -fl mttch- wanted. He was much perplexed in his de-* 
4iberatiMli,9itither chooiing to negled his afHided country. 
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>nor knowing how to go and leave fuch an important objeft 
, as the MithriJatic war in fo unfinifhed a uate, when he 
was addrefled by a mercJuiDC of Deliuniy callcd> Archc- 
laus, on the p^rt pf the general of that name, who wanted 
'to found iiim about an acconuQodatioii, .and. to treat pri* 
. vatcly of the conditions of it. 

Sylla was. Q) charjned with the thing, that he haftened to 
,a perfonal conference with the general. .Their interview 
was on the fea-coall near Delium,.\vhere ftands a celebrated 
•temple of ApollQ. -UpoA. their meeting, Archelaus pro- 
pofed that Sylla fhould quit the Afiatic and Pontic expedi- 
tion, and turn his whole attention to the civil war, engaging 
on the king's behalf to fuppiy him jyith money, veilels, an? 
troops, oylla propoi'(^d in anfwer, that Archelaus ihould 
quit the intereft pf Mithridates, be appointed king in his 
place, aflume the title of an ally to the Romans, and put 
the king's (hipping in his hands. Wiicn Archelaus ex* 
preiTed his deteflation of this treachery^ Sylla thus pn^ 
,ceeded : '' Is it poifible, then, that you Archelaus, a Cap- 
'* padocian, the flave, or, if ycu pleafe, the friend t>f ^ 
*' barbarous king, Ihould be fliocked at a propoikl, which, 
^' however in fome refpe&s exceptionable, muft be attended 
^' with. the moil advantageous confequences ? Is it poffible 
'* that to me, the Roman general, to Sylla, yoa ihould 
" take upon you to talk of treachery ?-— As if you were nqt 
-»*' that fame Archelaus, who at Chsronea fled with a hand- 
'*' ful of men, the poor remains of an hundred and twenty 
'' thoufand, who hid himfelf two days in the marihes q£ 
•'« Orchomenus, and left the roads of Boeotia blocked up 
•* with heaps of dead bodies." — Upon.this Ai:chelau9 ha4 
recoarfe to intreaty, and begged atlail^ pe4ce fbr^lith^ 
ridates. This was allowed upon certaih conditipna-r- 
Mithridates was to give up Aua apd Papblagonis^: xcde 
Bythinia to Nicoinedus, and Pappadocia to :4rrlobajr:Atnes. 
He was to allow the Romans two thoufandi^di^<if- to de- 
fray the expence of the w^, besides feven$y:&rm<A'g^ 
leys fuUy equipped. Sylla, on the other hand w^ ta ffr> 
cure ^ithridates in the reft of his dominions, and pnv 
cure him the title of friend and ally tp the Romans^ 

Thele conditions being accepted and n^t^ociated, Syllii 

retnmed through Theil'aly and Macedonia, towards tiM 

Hellefpont. Archelaus, who accoippanied ium»iWt» treated 

.with the greateft refpe^j and when he happened ta 'AilMf^ 

(N. D, 1794.) Jfi 



2f Carifla, Sylla Iialted there for foAe time, and fhewed 
^tm all the attention he could have paid to his own general 
officers or even to his colleague himi'elf. This circnmilance ' 
rendered the battle of Chaeronea a little fufpefled* as if it 
had been gained by unfair means; and what added to the 
fufpicion, was the reftoring of all the prifoners of Mith- 
xxdates except Ariftion,* the avowed enemy of Archelaus, 
who was taken off by poifon. But what confirmed the 
whole, was the ceflion of ten thoufand acres in Euboea to 
the Cappadocian, and the title that was given him of friend 
and ally to the Romans. Sylla; however, in his Com- 
mentaries^ obviates all thefe cenfuresi * 

Daring, his flay at 'Larifla, he received an embafly front- 
Mithridates, intreating him not tu iniill upon his giving* 
ttj) Paphlagonia/ and reprefcnting that the demand of 
ihipping was inadmiffible. Sylla heard thefe remonflrances 
with indignation-^'' What,** faid he, *' does Mithridatcs 
•'pretend to keep Paphlagonia, and refofe to fend the 
'^ velTels I demanded? Mithridates, whom I ihould have 
" expeded to intreat me on his knees that I would fparc 
" that right-hand which had flain fo many Romans — But 
•' I am fatisfied that, when I return to Afu, he will change 
*• his ftyle. While he refides at Pergamus, he can dircft 
"' at eafe the war he has not feen:" The ambaffadors 
were ftruck dumb with' this indignant anfwer, while Ar- 
dkelaus endeavoured to footh and appeafe the anger of 
Sylla» by every mitigating exprciFion and bathing hh 
hand with his tears. At length he prevailed on the Roman 
general to fend him to Mithridates, afluring him that he 
would obtain his confent to all the articles, or perifh in 
the attempt. - 

Sylla upon tins aflurance difmiHed him, and invaded 
Medica, where he committed great depredations, and then 
returned to Mixed onia. He received Archelaus atPhilippi, 
w4ib informed him that he hadfuccceded perfedly well in 
hisndgociation, but that Mithridates was extremely deiircus 
of an interview. His reafon for it was this : Fimbria, who 
had flain the conful F^accus, one of the heads of tiie oppo- 
fite fadion, and defeated the king's generals, was now 
marching againft Mithridates himfelf. Mithridates alarm- 
ed at this, wanted to form a friendlhip with Sylla. 
. Their interview was at Dard anus in the country of Troas. 
Mithridates came with two hundred galley s> an army ^ 
H 3 twenty 
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twenty thoufand foot, fix thoufand horle, and a great mutr-'. 
bcr of armed chariotf . Syila had no more than four cohort*- 
and two hundred liorfc. Mithridates came forward* and 
oiFcred him his hand, but Sylla firll afkedhim, " Whetlier 
•• he would lland to the conditions that Archelaas had 
" iettlcd with him ?*' The king heixtated upon it, and 
SylJa then faid, " It is for petitioners to fpeak firft, and 
** fur conquerors to hear in filence." Mitbridates. thea 
began a long harangue, in which he endeavoured ta apo* 
logife for himfelf, by throwing the blame partly npon the 
gods and p.irtly upon the Romans. At length Sylla in- 
terrupted him — *' I have often,'* faid he, ** heard that 
*' Mithri dates was a good orator, but now I know it by 
<' experience, fince he has been able to give a colour to- 
*' fuch unjuft and abominable deeds.** Then hefct fortk 
in bitter terms, and in fuch a manner as could not be 
replied to, the king's (hameful condu£l, and in conclufioa 
alked him again, ** Whether he would abide by the con* 
** ditions fettled with Archelaus ?" Upon his anfwering 
in the affirmative, Sylla took him in his arms and faluted him*. 
Then he prefented to him the two kings Ariobarzanea and 
Nicomedes, and reconciled them to each other. 

Mithridates, having delivered up to him feventy of his 
ihlps and five hundred archers, failed back to Pontus. SyWx 
perceived that his troops were much offended at the peaces 
they thought it an infuiferable thing, that a prince who» 
ef all the kings in the univerfe, was the bittereft enemv to. 
Rome ; who had caufed an hundred and Mty thou4nd 
Romans to be murdered in Afia in one day, (hould go oft* 
with the wealth and fpoils of Afia,which he had been plun- 
dering and opprefiing full four years. But he excufed him- 
felf to them by obferving that they (hould never have been 
able to carry on the war againft both Fimbria and Mith- 
ridates, if they had joined their forces. 

From thence he marched againd Fimbria, who was en- 
camped at Thyatira ; and having marked out a camp very 
sear him, he began upon the entrenchment. The foldierf 
of Fimbria came out in their vefts, and faluted thofe of 
Sylla, and readily affiftcd them in their work. Fimbria, 
fceine this defertion, and withal dreading Sylla as an im- 
placable enemy defpatched himfelf upon the fpot. 

Sylla laid a fine upon Afia of twenty thoufand talents t 

and bcfidc this, the houfes of private pcrfons were ruined by 

■•^ the 
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the infolence and diforder of the foldicrs he quartered upoa 
them. For he commanded every hoiifeholder to give the 
foldier who lodged with him iixteen drachmas a day, and 
to provide aluppbr for him and as many friends as he chofe 
^o.iiMte. A centurion was-^to have fifty drachmas a 
' day, and one drefs to wear within doors, and another in 
public. .'^ 1L 

.. ^hefe things -fcgleu, he fet fail from Ephcfus with his 
whole fleet, andWached the harbour of Piraeus the third 



day. At Athens hjfe|0t himfelf initiated in the myderies 
of Ceres, and from*tnat city he took with him the liliraFy of 
Apellicon the Teian, in which were moll of the wtoi;l6 of 
Ariftotle and Theophraftus, books at that time nor fiifn- 
ciently known to the world. When they were brought tO' 
-Kome^ it is faid that Tyrannic the grammarian prepared 
many of them for publication, and that Andronicus th» 
Khodian, getting the manufcriptsbvhis meanfs> did adually 
pabliih them, together with thofe indexes that are now in. 
every body's hands. The old Peripatetics appear indeed 
to have been men of curiofity and erudition ; but they liad. 
Iieilhcr met with many of ArHlbtle's and Theophi-ailus's 
books, nor were thofe they did meet with correct copies ; 
becaufe the inheritance of Neleus the Sccpiian, ^kwhom ^ 
Tiicophrailus left hi§^iyork$, fell into mean and ciSfcure 
jiands.- 

^ Eturing Sylla's Hay at At|Afe ^^^ ^^^^^ ^ pxi.-.ful numbneur 
IB his fec^ which Strabo calls the /i//>ing ofthtgout, Tliis 
obliged him to (ail to -/^depfus, for the benefit of the warm 
Jiaths, where he loucgcd away the day witJji mimics and 
l>uffbons and all the train of Dacchus. One day as he wsa 
walking by the fea-fide, fom© filhermen prefcntcd Iiini with 
ftcurious diih of fiih. Delighted with the prefent, he aiked 
the people of what country they were, and when he heard 
they were Alasans, ** What," faid he, " are any of the 
•' Alxans then aliv« i?' for in purfuance of his vidlory at 
Grchomenus, he had razed three cities of Boaotla, Anthe- 
don, Larymna, and Alaiae. The poor men wereftruck:' 
dumb- with fear, but he told them with a fmile, " They 
H 4 " might 

*■ The^ Latin interpreter renders tvj-Kivaa-eta-^eti htervertl/Ji, and 
Dacier ^etouma^ both which fignify converted to bis own ufe. But they 
arc certainly wronR. AvoaxtvoLcrac^oti has that fcnfc. BefidCH 
Cicero and Strabo jive Tyrunnio a charadcr tlut feti him above any 
mear.ncfs. 
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** might go away quite happ}'v.f6'r they had bronghtvcrj?- 
** reipcdlablc mediators with.. them.** The Alaans tell ns, . 
that from that time they took. couragej and jre-eftabliflicd > 
themfelves in their old habitations. 

Sylla, now recovered, pafled throaghThcflkly ahdMace- 
donia to the fea^ intending to crofs oTer from Dyrrachiam 
to l^rundafium with a Aeet of twelve Jiundred fail. . lar.that 
neighbourhood (lands Apollonia, near which is a remark- 
able fpot of ground called Nymphanun *• . The lawns and 
meadows are of incomparable verdure, though iaterfperfed^ 
with iprings from whicli. continually iffues fire.. In this 
place, we are 'told, a fatyr \ya8 takenafieep^ exa£Uy foctTas- 
ilatuaries and painters repcefent to ns^. Itfrwas brought to 
Sylla, and interrogated m many lanmiagies who he wasf 
but he uttered nothing intelligible ; . his accent i>eing harih.: 
and inarticulate, fomething between the neighing of a 
horfe and the bleating of a ^oat« Sylla was fhocked.with 
liis appearance, and ordered.him. ta be taken out. of hit. 
prefence. 

When he was upon the point of embarking with his^ 
troops, he began to be afraid, that Aa foosk^M tlM/-x«ached' 
Italy, they would difperfe and retire to their- refpedive 
cities. Hereupon they came to him of their own accord>., 
and took an oath that they would (land by him to the laft> 
and not wilfully do any damage to Italy. And as they faw 
he would want large fums of money, they went andcoltef^ed- 
each as much as they could afford, and brought it him. 
He did not, however, receive their contribution^ but hav- 
ing thanked them for their attachment, and encouraged- 
them to hope the bed, he fct (ail. He had to go, as he 
himfelf tells us,*agaihll fifteen generals of the other party,, 
who , had under them no lefs than two hundred and fifty 
cohorts. But heaven gave him evident tokens of fuccefs- 
He facrificed immediately upon his landingat Tarenturo, 
'and the liver of the vidlimhad the plain iinprefiionf of a 

crown 



. * In tbis place tlie nymphs had an oracle, rf the manner of con* 
fultin; v^hlch Dion (I. 41.) te!l» us fcveral ridiculous Aories* Strabo 
ijpeaking qf it m his ftvtnth hook, tells us the Nymphaeum is a rockt 
out of which iiTocs^ fire, and that beneath it flow (Irtacns of flaming 
bitumen. 

t The priefts traced the figures they wanted upon the Rver, on their 
hands, and by holding k very clofe, eafily made the impreifioD upoft 
it while it wsiS warm and pliant. 
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crown of laurel, with tv^o firings hanging down. A little 
before his pafiage, there were Teen in the day-time upon 
Mount HephsBum * in Campania two great hc-goats en- 
^agedj which ufed all the movements that men do in fight- 
ing. The phenomenon raifed itfelf by degrees from the 
earth into the air^ where itdifperfed itfelf in the manner 
O^ihadowy phantom*, and-quite difappeared. • 

A little' after this, ycung Marius, and Norbanas the 

confalj with two very powerful bodies, prefumed to attack 

Sylla; who withoutanyreg-ular difpoficion of his troops, or 

order of battle, by^-the mere valour aud impetuofity of his 

foldie)^>« after having flain feven thoufand of the enemy, 

obliged NorbamM to -feek a refuge within the walls of 

Capua^-. This. fuccefs he mentions as the caufe why his 

foldaera. did not defert but deipifed the enemy, though 

gpeatly fuperior in numbers. He tells us, moreover, that 

an enthufiaflic (ervant of Pontius in the town of Silvium 

announced htm vi&orious, upon the communicated authority 

of Bellonai but informed4iim at the fame time, that if he 

did not haflen,. the capitol would be burnt-t-This adually 

happened on the day predicted, which was the fixth of 

JilJy.''- About this time it was that Marcus Lucullus, one 

of Sylla's oiHcers, who had no more than fixteen cohorts 

under hit: command,. found himfelf on the point of engage- 

ing. an enemy who had fifty : though he- had the utmofl 

eoofidence in the .valour of his troops, yet as many of them 

werC' without arms,- he -was doubtful about the onfet* 

While he was deliberating about the matter, a gentle breeze 

bOrc from a neighbouring ^eld a quantity of^ flowers that 

fell on the fhields -and helmets of the foldiers in fuch a 

manner that they appeared to be crovvned with garlands. 

This circumflance had fuch an efF*!l upon them f , that 

they, charged the enemy with double vigour and courage, 

H- 5 , killed . 



• There is ho fuc^ mountain as Hcphjsnm known. Livy rrjcnt'ons* 
tfft hills of Tifeta near Capua. 

f The ufc that the ancient Romans as well as Greeks mnde of en- 
thufiafm and fuperf^itjon, in war particular!}', was fo great, and fo 
frc^oent, that it appears to take off much from the idea or" their native 
courage and valour. Tlie flighted circumflance, as in the iinprobahlc 
inftance referred to, of* a preternatural kind, cr bearing the ka't thacow 
of-a religions ceremony, would animate them to thcfe exploits, wh^chf 
though a ratiooal valoor was certainly capable cf efT. fling tliCxi:} %viih- 
ofeC fudi i iluence they wouKi never havv.* undertaken. 
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killed eighteen thoufand, and l>ecaine complete* matters o£' 
the field, and of the camps. This Marcos Lucullus-watr 
brother to that Lucullus who afterwardis conquerjed Mithe- 
ridates and Tigranes.. 

Sylla ftill faw himfelf furroundod with armies andpower* 
fui enemies, to whom he was inferior in point of force, aadt 
therefore had recourfe to fraud. He made Scipio, one of" 
the confulsj feme propo&ls for aH: accommodation, apoft 
which many interviews and conferences enfued. But Sylla. 
always finding fome pretence for gaining time, was cor- 
rupting Scipiq's foldiers all the while by means of his own> 
who were as well pra^ifed as their general in every art oil* 
felicitation. They entered their adver^ries camp, and, 
mixing among them, foon gained, them ovor, fome. byv 
iT^oney, fome by fair promifes arid others by the moiL 
infiquating adnjatipn. _ At lafl Sylla advancing to theic 
entrenchments with twenty cohorts,. Scipio's menikluted- 
thcm as fellow-foldiers, ard came out and joined them ; 
fo that. Scipio was lefl alone in his tent, whe^e he:wa» 
taken, but immediately after diAniiTed in fafetj; Thcfc 
twenty, cohorts were Sylla's decoy-birds, by which he drew, 
iorty more into his net, and then brought .them altoge- 
ther into his camp. On this occafion Carbo is reported, 
to have faid, that in Sylla he had to contend both with a. 
fox and a lion, but the fox gave him the moft trouble. 

The year following young Marius being conful, and at. 
the head of fourfccre cohorts, gave Sylla ihe challenge. 
Sylla was very ready to accept it that day in particular, oni 
account of a dream he had tiie nieht before. He thought 
he faw old Marius, who had now been Jong dead, advi&ig 
his fon to beware of the enfuingday, as big with mifchief: 
10 him. This made £-/lla impatient for the combat, Thd 
firil flep he took towardsit was to fend for Dolabella, who 
had encamped at fome dillance. Tiie enemy had blocked 
up the roads ; and Sylla's troops were much haraffed ixt. 
endeavouring to open them. Beiides, a violent rain hap- 
pened to fall, and ilill more incommoded them in their 
work. Hereupon, the ofiicers went and intreated Sylla to. 
■Ylefer the battle till another day, iLewing hiui how. his men 
were beaten out with fatigue, c^nd feated upon the ground, 
with their iliields under ihem. Sylla yielded to their argu- 
ment!?, though with g:e::t rduftunc-i, and gavQ them orders 
to entrench i.hcmicivcf. 

Thcjr 
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■ They were jail begun to put thofc orders in execution* 
when Marias rode boldly up in hopes of finding them dif- 
perfed and in ^reat diforder. Fortune feized tliis moment 
Ibr accomplilhingSylla's dream. His fold iers> £red with 
indignation, left their work, fluck their pikes in the trench, 
and with drawn fwords and loud (hoats ran to the charge* 
The enemy made but'a flight refinance ; they were routed » 
and vafi: numbers (lain in their flight. Marius himfelf fled 
toP'i^snefte, where he found the gates fliut ;- but a rope was 
let down> to which he fallened himfelf, and fo he was^ taken 
up overthe wall. . 

Some-authors, indeed,' write, and among the reftFenef- 
tiUa, that Marius faw nothing of the battle, but that being 
oppreflCedwith watching and fatigue, he laid himfelf dowA 
ia a ihftde, after the flgnal was given, and was not waked 
without difiiculty when all was loft. Sylla fays, he loft 
only three and twenty men in this battle, though he killed 
ten thoufand of the enemy, and took eight thonfand pri« 
foners. - He was equally fuccefsful with refpedl to his lieu- 
tenants Pompey; Craflus, Metellus,and Servilius, who with* 
oat any <mifcarrbge at all, or with none of any confequence, 
defeated great and powerfol armies ; infomuch that Carboy 
who was the- chief fupport of the oppoflte party, flole out 
of his camp by night, and paflied over into Africa... 

The laft conflict Sylla had, was withTelefinustheSaninite, 
who entered the liils like a frefli champion- againfl one that 
wa< weary^ and was near throwing hun at the very gates 
of Rome.'- Telefinus had collected a great body of forces, 
with the afliflance of a Lucanian named Lamponius, and > 
was haftening to the relief of -Marius who was befleged in 
Prvnefte. . But he got intelligence that Sylla and Pompey 
were advancing againft him by long marches, the one to 
tftke him in front, and the other in rear, and that he was 
in the utmoft danger^f being hemmed inboth before and 
behind. In this cafe^ like a man of great abilities and exr 
pfrience of the mofl critical kind, he decamped by night, 
and marched with his whole army diredlly towards Rome; 
which was in fo unguarded a condition, that he might have 
entered it without difficulty. But he flopped when he was 
only ten furlongs from the CoUine gate, and contented 
himfelf with palling. the night before the walls, greatly 
encouraged and elevated at the thought of having outdone 
b many- great commanders in poiiit of generalihip. 

Early 
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Early next morning the young nobility mounted tlilnr 
horfesj and tell upon him. He defeated them* and killei 
a. con&derahle number ; among the reft fell Appius Claudius,, 
a' young man of fpirit,,. and of one of. the moft iilnltrious 
families, in Rome. The city was now full of. terror and 
confuTioaT— the women ran about the ftreetSk bewailing 
tbemfelvess as if.it was juft going to. be. taken by/^fikult— 
when Balbus, who was fent before by SyUa» appeared adt- 
vancing atfull fpeed with feven hundred horfe. He flopped, 
juft long enough to give his horfes time to cool, and xheai 
bridled them again, and proceeded. to keep the enemy in ;> 



In the mean time SyHa diadehis appeacance, and having-, 
canfed his £ril ranks to take a fpeedy refrefhment, he began< 
to put them, in order of battle. Dolabella and Torquacus ■ 
prefTed him to^wait fomotime, and not lead his menin that, 
fatigued condition. to an engagement that jnuft. prove de-r- 
ciAve. For iie had not now to do.with Carbo and Marius^ . 
bot with Samnites and Lucanianst. the moft -inveterate: 
enemies to the Romanname. . However, he-overniLed their . 
motion, and ordered the trumpets to found to the charge, . 
ihocgh it was now. fo late as the tenth hour of the day. 
There was no battle during the whole war fought with fuch . 
obllinacy as this. TJie right wing, commanded by £rafius, 
hud greatly the advanuige ; but the left was much diftreiled, . 
and b^gan to give way.« Syllamade.n|) to. his ailiibince^ 
He rode a white horfe- of uncommon, fpirit and fwiftnefs; 
and two of the enemy, knowing him by it, levelled theia: 
fpears at him. He himfelf perceived it not, but hh groom . 
did» and with a fudden lafh made the horfe fpmng forward^. , 
fo that the fpears only grazed his tadl, and .fixed themfelvea. 
in the ground. - It is faid that in all his battles he-wore in 
his boiom a. fmall guldeit .iauge of Apollo^ which he: 
brought from Delphi* On thi*:* occafion..he kiiTed it wi^ 
particular devotion *-, and addrd&d it in thefe terms*- 
f* O Pythian ApollOi who hail condo6ted the fortunate 
'' Cornelius Sylb through ^many engagements with ho* - 
** nour ; when, thou hail broug^ht him to the threfhold of. 
♦* his country, wilt thou let him fall there inglorious by 
•' the hands of his own citizens ?!' 

After 

• By this it appears, that the heathfiw made the fame ufe «f the 
i^iases of their gods, which the RoniaiiiiU do ol imager and rcliques. 



After this a£l of deviation, Sylla endeavoured to rally his 
men : fome he intreated, fome he threatened, and others 
he forced back to the charge. But at length his whole lejii <. 
wing was routed^ and ha was obliged to mix with the fugir • 
tives to regain hi» camp, after having loft many of his • 
friends of the'higheft dillint^lion... A good niimbery too, , 
Gif thofe who came out of the city to fee the baule, were ' 
trodden under foot and per Lihed. Nay> Rome itfelf wa» > 
thought to be abfolutely loft ; and the fiege of Prasnefte/ - 
*whereMariu&had taken up his quarters, near being raifed. . 
Eor after the defeat many of. the. fugitives repaired thither » , 
and defired Lucretius. Ofdia, who had the dircdion of the : 
&s^e,.xo quitit ixnniediately, becaufe (they iaid) Sylla was « 
ilarn^ and his enemies mailers, of Rome. . 

But the. fame evening, when it was quite dark, there ' 
came .peHbns. to Sylla's camp, on the part of Ctaftus^ to • 
defire refreftunents. for him and his.foldiers; For he. had 
deicated theencray^ axuLpurfued them to Antemna, where^ - 
he wasiat^ownio befiege thenr. . Along with this news, • 
Sylla was informed, Jthat the greateft partuf the enemy was > 
cut off. in <he adion.^ As. foon,. therefore, as it was day, . 
he repaired to.Antemna^ There three thoufand of ther • 
other fadion. lent. deputies to hiofto intercede for meVcy; : 
and he promifed them impunity, on condition -that they 
would come to Jiim after icnne notable ftroke againft the * 
reft of his. enemies:. . Confiding in his honour,- they fell ^ 
upon, anodier CQrps,= and thus many of them were (lain i 
by the hands. of their fellow-ibldiers. Sylla, however, coU 
levied thefe, and .what was left of the others, to the number . 
of fix thoufand,. into^tlve Circus ; and at the fame time 
a0embled the fenate in theoemple of Bellona.^ I'he mo- 
ment he began his harangue, his foldiers, as they had been . 
ordered, fell upon thofe fix. thoufand. poor wretches, and > 
cutf'them in pieces. . The cry of fuch a number of people 
mailacredin a place of Jio grpat extent,^s- may -well be - 
imkjginedi.wos very dreadful.*. The fenators were ftruck '■■ 
with aftoniihment. . But he with a firm and unaltered 
countenance condnuihg his difcourfe, «< Bade them attend. 
•* to what he was faying, and not trouble themfelvcs about 
** what was doing without; for the noiie they heard, came 
•* only from fome malefailors, v/hom he had ordered to be 
•' chailifed." 

It 
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It was etrident from hence to the leaft difcerhing among 
the Romans, that they were- not delivered from tyranny ; 
they had only changed their tyrant. Marins> indeedt 
from the firft was of a harfh and fevere difpofition, and 

fOwef did not produce, it only added to his cruelty. But 
ylla, at the beginning, bore profperity with great modera- 
tion ; tJiough he feemed more attached to the patricians, 
it was thought he would proted the rights of the people; 
he had loved to laugh from his youth, and had been fo 
compailionate that he often melted into tears. Thb change 
in him, therefore, could not but cad a blemifh upon power*. 
On his account it was believed, that high honours and- 
fortunes will not fuffer men's manners to remain in their 
original iimplicity, but that it begets in tliem infolence* 
arrogance, and inhumanity. Whether power dew really 
produce fuch a change of difpofition, or whether it only 
difplays the native badnefs of the heart, belcmg^it howcver- 
to another department of letters to inquire. 

Sylla now turning himfelf to kill and to deftfoy* filled- 
the city with • mafTacres, » which had neither ntmiber nor 
bounds. He even'gave up many perfons againft \^hom he 
had ;io complaint, to the private revenge of hia creatures. • 
At la-ft one of the young nobility/ named Caius Metellos,- 
▼entured to*put thefe queftions to him in- the fenate-— 
" Tell 41S, Sylla; when we (hall have an end of our cala- - 
** m'itics ? how far thou wilt prot eed, and when wc- may-' 
■' hope thou wilt flop ? We aflc thee not to fparc thofc 
•* whom thou haft marked out for punifhmentv but we sdk 
** an exemption from anxiety for thofe whom thou haft de- 
'* termined to favc." Sylla faid, *' He did not yet know- 
" whom he Ihould fave." '* Then,^' replied Moteilus,- 
•' let us know whom thou intendeft to deftroy j" and Sylla 
anfweredy ** He would do it^" Some/ indeed, aicribe- 
tkelaft reply to Aufidius, one of Sylla's flattere/s. • 

Immediately upon this, he profcribed^eighty/citizcoSy . 
without* confu king any of 'the ma^iftrates in» the leaft. 
And SLs the public exprefTed their indignation at this, the 
fecond day after he -profcribed two- hundred and twenty 
more, and as many on the third .^ Then' he told the people 
fi'om the roftrum^ *' He-had now profcribed all that he 
•* remembered; and fucha^ he had forgot, muft come into 
** lome. future profcription.-' Death was the punifliment 

he 



Beordafned for any one who ihoald liarbour or (ave a perfon- 
profcribedy without excepting. a brother, a Ton, or a parent ! 
Sach. was to be the reward of. humanity ! But two talents • 
were tobe the reward of murder, whether it were a ilavc 
that killed his mafter, or a ion his.- father ! The moll un-- 
iui\ circumftance, however* of all, feemed to be, that he 
declared the fon& and. grandfons of profcribedperfonb in-- 
fiunous, and con£fcated. their goods !. 

The lifts were. put up not.only at Rome* but in all the • 
eitiefl of Italy>. Neither temple of the gods, nor paternal 
dwellings nor hearth of hoipitality, was any protdftion ' 
a^inft marder. Hulbands were defpatched iu the bofoms * 
of their wives, and fonsin thoCe of their mothers. And : 
the iacxifices to refentment and revenge, were nothing to ' 
thofe who'fell on account of their wealth. So that it was 
a. common /ay ing among the ruffians, " His fine houfe was i 
^ the death of.luch>a one, his gardens of another, and his 
^ hot baths of a third.!' Quintus Aureliusj a quiet man, 
who thought he conld have no (hare in tliofe miferies, but 
tliat. which .compafiion gave him, came one day into the - 
^nMi,and out or curipfity read the names of the profcribed. . 
finding hb own, however, among the reil, he cried out, . 
** Wretch that I am! my Alban villa purfues me;" and 
he had not gone far before.a rulHan came up and killed « 
him. 

In the mean time young Marins being taken *j flew- 
himfelf. Sylla then came to Prainefte, where at firft he : 
tiiedthe inhabitants and. had them executed fingly. But 
afterwards finding he had not leifure for fuch formalities, . 
]ie collected them to. the number of twelve ihoufand, and- 
ordered them ta be put to death, excepting only one who ' 
iiad formerly entertained him at his houie. This man with v 
a noble fpirit told him, " He would never owe his life to • 
•^ the deilroycr of his country;" and voluntarily mixing. 
with, the crowd i he died with^his fellow-citizens ! The^: 
fkrango^ however; of all his proceedings^ was that with ^ 
i«fpe£t to Catiline^ ■ This wretch had killed his own brother -■ 
during the civil war, and now he defired Sylla to put him 
among the profcribed, as a perfon ilill alive ; which he 

made 

* Tfft was not taken ; but as he-was endeavouring tCFnwkc his efcapc 
Hy a fubterraneoos paflagc, he found it Infct by SMIL's folcliers j whcie- 
upon he ordered ona of his flavcs to kill Itim, 
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Blade no difficulty of doing. Catiline in return went and 
killed one Marcus Marius who was of the oppofite fadlion^ 
brought his head to Sylla, as he fat upon ius tribunal in 
the JbruM, and then wafhed his hands in the luflral water* 
at the door of Apollo's temple, which, was juil by.. 

Tiiefe maiTacres were not the only thing that aiHi^ed th» - 
Rbn'.ans. He declared himfelf didator^ reviving that o£c& : 
in his own favour, though there had been no inftance of io 
for «in hundred and twenty years. He got a decree of am- 
nefly for all he had done : and, as to the future* it invefteiL 
him with power of life and death, of conflfouing, of co- 
lonizing, of buildiug or demolifhing citiesy of giving or' 
taking away kingdoms at his pleafure^ - H& cxercifed hls- 
power in fuch an infolent and defpotic manner with regard ^ 
to confifcatcd goods, that hisappljcation^^of thcmfrom the 
tribunal were more intolerable than thexonfiications them- 
felves. He gave to handibm&pf«)rbituted,stO' harpers, to« 
buffoons, and to theonoft wicked of hirenfranchifed ilavey 
the revenues of whole cities and provinces, and compelled:* 
women of condition to marry fome of (hoie ruffians^. 

He was defirous of an ^illiance with Pomp^y the Great*' - 
and made him divorce the wife he 'had, in order to his' 
marrying ^milia> the daughter of Scaurus- by> his own* 
wife Metdia, thougfi he had to force her from Maniut 
Glabria by whom Ihe was pregnant. The young lady*, 
however,: died in child-bed m the houic of -Pompey Jiei • 
fecond hufband. - 

Lucretius OfeIla> who hadbefieged Marius in Praaieftey-> 
now afpired to the confulfliip, and prepared to fue for it. • 
Sylla forbade him to proceecf ; and when he iaw that ia ' 
confidence of hisintereil with the people* he appeared not* 
withilanding in public- as a candidate* he fentone of tho' 
centurions who attended him, to defpatch that brave man, '< 
while he himfelf fat on his tribunal in the^temple of Callor 
and Pollux, and looked down upon the- murder. >- The ' 
people feized the centurion ,^ and Drought him with loud:- 
complaints before Sylla4 • He commanded iilence, and told- - 
them the- thing was done by his order; the centorioarJ 
therefore was to be difmiiied immediately.. - 

About !• 

* Here 13 another -nilancQ of a heathen crAom zibpttd by (the Aa- 
manifls. An exclufiQn from cheufe cf this holy water wai confiderad/ 
ky the Greeks as a fort of excommonic.ition. Wc find CEd'ipus prohi- 
^Ong it to the murders of Laius. 2>uf hoc. YE 'fp. Adl. ii« fc. i.' 



Abbut'tbis time he led up his triumph^ which was mag^- 
otficent for the difpla/ of :wealth> and of the royal fpoils 
which were a new fpedtacle ; but that which crowned all, 
wit the proceflion of -the exiles. Some of the moll illuftri* 
OU8 and moft powerful of the citizens followed the chariot, 
mnd called Sylla their fa viour and father^ becaufe by his 
means it was that they returned to their country, and were 
seftored to their wives and children*' When the triumph ' 
was over, he gave an- account of his great a^lionsin a fet 
fi»eech to the peo^le^ and was no lefs particular in relating 
tke inftances oif.his good fortune^ than thofe of his valour. 
He even concluded with an order that for the future he 
fliould be*, called : Felix'- (that is the fortunate.) But in 
writing to the Grecians, and in his anfwers to their appli- 
cations, he took the additional name of Epaphroditus (ibe 
finmtKiU ^,Veitm.)r' The infcription upon the tropJiies left 
among U8« bj Lucius Cornelius Sylla Efaphro*- 
DiTua. And to the twins he had by MetcUa, he gave 
tlie names of Fauftus and Pauda, which in the Roman 
language iignifies auJ^icUus SLtidi happy ^ 

^ Allitl IWonger proof 'or htff ptecing'more confidence in • 
lus good fortune^ than. in his achievement^, was his laying 
down the di^torfhip.' After he had put an infinite num- • 
ber of people^o deaths broke in^upon the coniUtution, and - 
changed -the form of government^ he had the hardinefs to 
leave the people full power-to choofe confuls ag.iin ; while * 
lie himfelf/ without pretending. to any diredlion of -their* 
fuffrages, walked about > the /ir«w as^a private man, and 
put it in the/power^ofany^perfon to take his WU, In the 
firft eledion. he- had. the mortification to fee his enemy 
Marcus Lepidusi- abold andenterprifmg manj declared- 
confuly-not by his own interell, but by that of Pompey, 
who on this occafioB exerted himfelf with the people. And- 
when he faw Pompey goin? oft' happy in his vidory, he 
called him to him, ami faid, *' No doubt, young man, 
«* your politics are very excellent, fnice you have preferred 
" Lepldus to Catulus* the worft and moll Itupid of men to 
«' the beft. It is high time^ to awake and be upon your 
«« g^ard,now you have llrcngthrned youradverfary againll 
** yourfelfj" Sylla fpoke thi« from fomething like a pro* 
phetic fpirit;; for Lepidus fooii ailed, witli the utmolbinfo- 
lence^ as Pompey 's declared enemy. 

Sylli 
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Sylla gave the people a magnifiqent entertaintnenty ad 
ftccoant of his dedicating the tenths of his fubflance to 
Hercules. The provifions were fo over-abandant, that a 
great quantity was thrown every day into -the river; and 
the wine that was drank, was forty years old at leafl. la 
the midft of this fcalHng which lafted many days* MetelU 
fjclcened and died. As the priells forbade him to approach 
her, and to have his houfc deAled with mourning, he fenC 
her a bill of divorce, and ordered her to be carried toaao- 
ther houfe while the breath was ia her body. His fuper* 
Hit ion made him very punf^ilious in obferving thefe law» 
of the priefls ; but by giving into the utmoil profiifions he 
rv^greile&alaw of Im own, which limited the expenc^ 
fiUneral*^ He broke in upon his own fnmptuary law too^ 
^ith rer{>e£t ta diet, by pafTmg his time in the roofl extn^ 
▼agant banquets^ and having rvcourfe to debauches to 
combat anxiety. 

A few months after he prefented the people with a Ihew 
of gladiators. And as at that tinie men and women hid 
so feparate places, but fat promiifcaoully in the theatre, n 
woman of great beau:7, and of cue Cf tJlC tT^ ftr^iirrr, 
happened to fit near Sylla. She was the daughter' of MeT- 
fala, and (iiler to the orator Hortrnfias ; her name Valeria^ 
and ihe had lately been divorced from her hufband. This 
woman, coming behind Sylla, touched him, and took off 
a little of tiie nap of his robe, and then returned to her 
place. Sylla looked at her, quite amazed at her ^nxiit- 
arity ; when (he faid, ** Wonder not, my lord, at what I 
** have done; 1 had only a mind to fhare a little in your 
" good fortune." Sylbi was far from being difpleafed; 
on thecontrary it appeared that he was flattered very agree- 
ably. For he fcnt to afli her nair.e, and to inquire into 
her family and character. Then followed an exchange of 
amorous regards and fmiles; which ended ii> a contrad 
and marriage. The lady, perhaps., was not to blame. 
But Sylla, though he got a woman of reputation and great 
accompliihments, yet came into the match upon wr5ng 
principl'js. Like a youth, he was caught with foft looks 
and languifhing airs, things that are wont to excite the 
low eft of the paflions. 

Yet, notwithftanding he liad married fo extraordinary a^ 
woman, he continued hb> commerce with adlreffes and fc^ 

male- 



afe muiTcians, and fat drinking whole days with a parcet 
: bufFoons about him. His chief favourites at this time 
erk Rofciiu thccomediaa, Sorex the mimic, and Metro- 
[^ who ufed to a^ a woman's part; • • # 

♦'• • • • • • 1^ • m 

'^' • • • • • •. Thefe courfes 

dded ftrength to a diflemper, tliat was But (light at the 
i^innin^ ; and for a long time hr? knew not that he had 
l^abfceis within him. I'his abfccfs ct)rruptcd his flelh^ 
bd tarne[#it all into lice; fo that, though he had many 
erfons employed both day and night to clean him, the 
art taken awapr was nothing to that which reipained. His 
^hole attir^ his baths, his bafons, and his foo^ were filled 
rith thaHpppetual flux of vermin and corruwion. And 
houKbAPpathed'^many times a davi to clcanftand purify 
ikAmSi it wa| in vain. The corruption can* on lb faft«. 
hat it was impoffible to overcome it. '' ^ 

We are told, that amone the ancients, Acoifus, the foa 
if Pelias» died o£ this iicknefs ; and of thofc that come 
tearer oar times, Alcman the poet, Phzrecydes the divine,- 
:«aIlifth€Res the Qiynthkr: vrho vftsB k-f pt in clofc prifcrri 
.nd Mucins the lawyer. And if after thefe we may take 
lodce of a man who did not diilinguiih himfelf by any 
hing laudable^ but was noted another way, it mny be 
aentioned, that the fiigitive flavc Eunus, who kindled up 
h^ Sci-^iU war in Sicily, and was afterwards taken and 
:arried to Rome, died there of this difeafe. 

Syllf not only forefaw his death, but has left romething» 
'elating to it in his writings.. He finiHied the twenty- 
'econd book of his Commentaries only two days before he 
lied : and he tells us that the Chalda;ans had prcdi^H'd^ 
:hat after a life of glory he would depart in the heio^ht or 
lis profperity. He farther acquaints us, that liis foii who 
lied a little before Metella, appeared to liim in a dream, 
ireifed in a mean garment, and defired him to bid adieu to 
iis cares, and go along with him to his mother Metella, 
vith whom he fhould live- at eufc, and enjoy the charms 
)f tranquillity. He did not, however, withdraw his atten- 
uon from public affairs. It was but ten days b^'fore his 
Jeath that he reconciled the contending parties at Puteoli ^ , 
uul gave themafct of laws for the regulation of their police.. 

And 

* In the Creek Dichranhia^ which is anoihtr nvnt tot Putt^Iu 



And the very day before he died, upon information tluf 
the quaeilor Granius would not pay what he was indebted 
to the ltate> bat waited for his death to avoid paying it at. 
all, he fent for him into hU api:.rtinent, planted ixis fefvants 
about him, and ordered them to ftranglc him* The vio- 
lence with which he fpoke, ll rained him fo much, that the 
inipoilhume broke, and he voided a vail quantity of faloodr 
His ftrength now failed fail, and, after he had pafled the 
ni^ht in great agonies^ he expired* He left two young 
children- by Metellas and Valeria, after his death* wa«.. 
delivered of a daughter called Pofthumai a name given of 
cx^urfe by the Romans to fuch as are born after the death of 
their father, ■ 

Many of. SyJIa's enemies now combined with Lepidasir 
to prevent his having the ufual honours of burial : But 
Pompeyj though he was fomewhat difpleafed at Sylla^ 
becaufe, of all his friends, he had left him only out of his 
vidll, in this cafe interpofed his authority; and prevailed 
upon fome by his in te reft and intreaties, and on others hf^ 
menaces, to drop their oppoiition. Then he conveyed the 
body to Rome> and condudled the whole funeral^ not only 
with fecurity, but with honour. Such was the quantity of 
fpices brought in by the women, that excluiive of tho(e 
carried in two hundred and ten great baikets, a figure of- 
Sylla at full length, and of a liSor befides, was made en- 
tirely of cinnamon and the choiceft frankincenfe. The 
day happened to be fo cloudy, and the rain was fo mudv 
expeded, that it was about the ninth hour * beibre the 
corpfe was carried out. However, it was no fooner laid ' 
upon the pile, than a bri/k wind blew, and raifed fo ftrong 
a flame, that it was confumed immediately. But after- 
thc pile was burnt down, and the fire began to die out, ■ 
a great rain fell which lafled till night. So that his good- 
fortune continued to the lafl, and aiTiHed at hk» funeraU 
His monument flands in the campus martius: and they tell 
us he wrote an epitaph for himlelf to this purport ; " No 
** friend ever did lue fo much good, or enemy. fo mach> 
** harm, but I repaid him with intereft.*' 

• Three tn the aftcrroon, • 
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£ have now gone through the life of Sylla, anjl 
vill pro€-.:ed to the comparilou. This, then, Ly fancier 
Aiid he have ija. common, that they were entirely indebted 
So (hemfelves for. their rife. , But Ly fa^ider has this advan«- 
taffc, that the high offices he gained were with the confent 
nAhe peoplej wmle tne conAitutioji of his country was 10 
2 found and healthy ftate ; and. that he got nothing by foros 
iff by s^ing against the laws-^* 

.In civil broils tlie vrorH of noea inay tlf;. 

So it way then in Rom^. The people nrere fo. corrupt 
aad the republic in fo fickly a coiidition, that tyrants fpning 
Bp on every, fide. . Nor is it any wonder if Sylla gained the 
a&endant, at a time when ^yretche8 like Glaucias and Sa- 
tBminus. expelled fuch men as. Nfetellus ; when the fons ^f 
xmfuls .were nMirdered iji the public aifemblies ; when men 
opp^rted their feditioas purpofes with foldiers purchafe.d 
ritli.inoney, and laws w^re enacted with /ire and fword 
nd f^ycry fpecies . of vviol^nce * . 

•In (uch a Hate pf things, .1 4o.not blame>the man who 
aifed himfelf.to f^pren^e power ; all I fay is, that whe^ 
lie conimon\Yealth was in (o depraved and defperate a con- 
ition, power was no evidence of merit. But fince the 
tws ana public virtue never flouriiljed more at Sparta, 
ban when Lyfander was fent upon the higheft and moil im< 
•orunt. conimiffions, we may conclude that he was the beft 
mong the virtuous, and firlt among the great. fThus the 
ne, though he -often fi^rrendered the command, had is as 
rften reftored to him by his fellow-citizens, becaufe his 
irtaei which alone has a claim to the prize of honour 
;OQtinaed Itill the famef. The other, alter ^e was once 

.appointed 

<-^ We need no other inftanceft' than- this to .0^ew that a repobliqn 
{wcmment will never do in corrupt times. 

4 ..Wiiat kind. of vinue can^Plucarcb^po^filMy ;ifcribf {o Lyiander ?-c 
J!pm he nieank military vjrtae^Undi^ti^edly he was a man of the 
;reatdt duplicity of charaAcr, of the greateft pro£u)eneft-r-For he cor- 
iipted the prieftt and proftitutejl the bon^ur pf tbej^8| tP gratify hi^ 
>criqMiejBv:|f>ttMl ^^Cixv 
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appointed general, ufurped the command, and kept in 
arms for ten years, fomctimes ilyllne himfelf Conful, iome- 
times Proconful, and fomellmes DidUtor, bat was alwayi 
in reality a tyrant« 

It is true, as we have obferved above, Lyiander did at- 
tempt a change in the Spartan conftitution, bat lie took & 
milder and more legal method than Sylla. It was bjr per- 
iuafion*, not by arms, he proceeded; nor did he attempt 
to overturn every thing at once. He only wanted to coned 
the eflablifhment as to kings. And indeed it leetaed 
natural that in a ftate which had the fupreme direAioaof 
Greece, on account of its virtue, rather than any other 
Superiority, noerit ihould gain the feeptre. Per as the 
Jiunter and the jockey do not fo much confider the breedf 
as the dog or horfe already bred ; (for what if the foal (honld i 
prove a mule?) fo the politician would entirely miishii'i 
aim, if, inibead of inquiring into the qualities of a prrfoB i 
for firll magiftrate, he looked upon nothing but his amilj, ' 
Thus the i>partans depofed ibme of their kings, becaofe i 
they had not princely talents, but were perfons of no worth 
or coniequcnce. Vice even with high birth, is diihononr-i' 
able I and the honour which virtue enjoys^ is all her own,*: 
family has no ihare in it. 

They were both guilty of injuiUcex bat LyfanderytfrUi 
friends, and Sylla againft his. Mod of Lyfander's frandi. 
were committed for his creatures, and it was to advance tot 
high ftations and abfolute power that he dipped his handi > 
in fo mach blood : whereas Sylla envied Pompey the armyi 
and Dolabella the naval command he had given them; and 
he attempted to take them away* And when Loicretios 
Ofella after the greateft and moil faithfol (ervices, folicited 
the confolfhip, he ordered him to be defpatched before hii 
eyes. Terror and difmay feized all the world, when thqf { 
faw one of his bell friends thus murdered* 

If we confider their behaviour witliTefpeft to riches and 
pleafure, we (hall And the one tl^ prince, and the othsr 
the tyrant. When the power and authority - of Ly^uidtf 
were fo extenfive, he was not guilty of one a£l of intem« 
perance or youthful diflipation. He, if any man, avoided 
the iling of that proverb. Lions nuithtH dotrs, and fixti 
nx:ithout. So fober, fo- regnlar, io worthy of a SpwttSi 
was hill' miiinef' of living-.' Syllai on the other 'hliuL 

' • • • «^| 

^ It was by hypo^Tify, \% ^Totwit idA\m^Ma»«K^«lidMi I 
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neither let poverty fet bounds to his paflions in his youth. 
nor years in his age. But as Salull fays, while he wat 
giving his countrymen laws for the regulation of marriages 
Jind for promoting fobriety, he indulged himfelf in adultpry 
and every fpecies of luft. 

By his debaucheries he fo drained the public treafurcs, 
that he was obliged to let many cities in alliance and friend- 
Ihip with Rome purchaie independence and the privilege of 
^'tt'ig governed only by their own laws j though at the 
lame time he was daily confifcating the richefl and bell 
ftonfes in Rome. Still more immcnfe were the iums he 
Iquandered upon his flatterers. Indeed, what bounds 
to OKxleration could be expefted in his private gifts, whea 
Jus heart was dilated with wine, if we do but attend to one 
inftance of his behaviour in public? One day as he was 
lelling a confiderable eftate, which he wanted a friend to 
have at an under-price, another oflered more, and the crier 
procliiiminfi; the advance, he turned with indignation to the . 
people, and faid, '* What outrage and tyranny is this, my 
" ^ends, that I am not allowed to difpofe of my own 
*« fowls as I pleafe ?" 

Far from Uich rapaciouihefs, Lyfander, to the fpoils he 
lent his countrymen, added his own fhare. Not that I 
praife 1dm in that: for perhaps he hurt Sparta more eflen- 
tially by the money he brought into it, than Sylla did 
Rome by that whi(^ he took from it. I only-mention it 
as a proof of the little regard he had for riches, It was 
ibinethiiig very particular, however, that Sylla, while he 
abaadosied himfelf to all the profufion of luxury and ex- 
pence, ihould bring the Romans to fobriety ; whereas Ly- 
Sander fubjefled the Spartans to thofc paffions which he re- 
ilrained in himfelf. The former afted worfe than his own 
laws direded,ai>d the other brought his people toa£l worfe 
tluui Umfelf : for he filled Sjparta witih the love of that 
which he knew how to defpiie* Such they were in their 
political capacity. 

. As to military achievements and a£b of generalihip, the 
mniber of yidories, and the dangers he had to combat, 
S^Ua isr beyond comparifon. . Lyfanderj indeed, gained 
fWQ naval vidlories ; to which we may add his taking of 
'AtlieAs; forj though that affair was not difficult in the ex* 
WiiCion» it was gioi-ioas in its= confeqnenccs. Aa to his mif- 
nriiage in Bce6H4 and at Haliartusj ill- fortune^ perhaps. 
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had fome concern in it> but it was principally owing -tt 
Indifcretion; fmce he would not .wait for the great rein- 
forcement which the king was .bringing from Platsea, and 
which was upoi^ the point of joining him, but with an ill- 
r. timed refentment and ambition marched np to the walls. 
Hence it was^thatJhe was flain by ibme troops of no confide- 
. ration, who falliedout to the attack. He fell not as Cleora- 
•brotus did at Leu^a, who was flain as he was making head 
, ligainft an impetuous enemy ; not like Cyras, or £i>ami- 
,nondas« who received a mortal wound as he. was ralljring 
. his men and enfuring to them the vidory. >Thefe great 
; men died the death of generals and kings. JiBut Lyfander 
' threw away his life inglorioufly like a^^common foldier or 
. defperate adventurer. By his death he ihewed.Jiow right 
vthe ancient Spartans were in notchoofing to. fight againft 
. done- walls, where the braveil man in theworldmay.be 
killed J I will not fay by an infignificant man, hut by a 
< child or a woman. . So Achilles is faid to have been (lain 
by Paris at the gates of Troy. £>n the ot)ier. hand^ to 
^fiiany pitched battles were won by .Sylla, and £b many 
myrinds of enemies killed, that it is not eafy to number 
jhem. He took Rooie itfelf twice*, and the Piraeus at 
Athens, not by famine, as Lyfander had done, but by 
aflault, after he had defeated Archelausin Several great 
battles at land^ and forced him.totake,^efttgei in. his' fleet. 
It is a material point , too, to confider ivha^generali th^ 
Jiad to oppofe. I can look upon it as no more than th^ pla^ 
jof children, to have beaten Antiochus, who was no better 
/than Alcibiades's pilot, ,and .to have outwit ted. Philodoi 
dihe Athenian demagogue« 

A jnan vrbofe tongue was ihM-pentfd^-^not hir fwoni* 

Mithridates would not have comparedthem with hisi^rooiiif 
.nor Marius with one of his lidors. But Sylla had to Jcon^ 
.tend with prin£e8»-confuls, generals, and tribunes^of the 
higheft influence and ^failities^ and, tonanie.buta^eir'dF 
them, who Among the Romans was more formidable (han 
JVIarius; among the (kings, more powerful than.Mitli- 
jidates; <»> among the people of Italy,, moze warlSte thka 

Xamponios 

• Whatever mUittryr merit lie mt^ difplay In other battlet, kc hai 
.eeruinly none in the taking of Rome : For it was nocxenttatf^ but 
«eceflity that br6u|ht it into bis baods« ' 
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^^amponius and Telefmus? yet Sylla banifhed the firfl, 
fabdued the fecond^ and killed the other two. 

What is of more confequence, in my opinion, than any 
thing yet mentioned, is, that Lyfander was fupported in 
all his enterprifes by his friends at home, and owed all his 
(uccefs to their alCftance ; whereas Sylla^ a banifhed man* 
^overpowered by a faflion, at a time when his enemies were 
.expelling his wife, deilroyin? his houfe, and putting his 
friends to death> fought the battles of his country on the 
jilainsof BoBOtia againft armies that could not be numbered, 
and was victorious in her caufe. This was not all: Mith- 
iridates offered to fccond him with all his power and join 
Jiim with all his forces againlt his enemies at Rome, yet he 
relaxed notthelealt of his demands, nor ihewed him the 
Jeafl countenance. He would not fo much as return his 
ialatation, or give him his hand, till he promifed in perfou 
ito relinquifh Alia, to deliver up his fhips, and to reftore 
iBithynia and Cappadocia to their refpedive kings. There 
•was nothing in the whole conduft of Sylla more glorious, 
•or that ihewed greater magnanimity. He preferred the 
public good to his own: like a dog of generous breed, he 
Kept his hold till his adverfary had given out, and after that 
Jie turned to revenge his own cau&. 

The different methods they obferved with refpe^ to the 
Athenians, contribute not a little to mark their charaders. 
.Sylla, though they bore arms againil him for Mithridates, 
.after he had taken their city, indulged them with their li- 
berty and the privilege^f their own laws : Lyfander (hewed 
rno fort of compalTion for a people of late fo glorious and 
powerful, but abolilhed the popular government, and fet 
vover them the moftxrruel and unjuft of tyrants. 

Perhaps, we fhall not be wide of the truth, if we conclude 
that in the life of Sylla there are more great adlions, and in 
Lyiander's fewer faults; if we aflign to the Grecian the 
']»ize of temperance and prudence, and to the Roman that 
4if .valour and capacity for war. 
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CIMON. 

JtERIPOLTAS the diviner ♦, who conduaed king 
Opheltas and his fubjeds from ThefTaly iuto Boeotia, len 
a family that flourilhed for many years. The grcatcft 
part of that family dwelt in Chaerpnea, where they firll 
cftablifhed themfelvesj after the expulfion of the barbarians. 
But as they were of a gallant and martial turn, and never 
fpared themfelves in time of adion, they^fell in Ae wars, 
with the Medes and thci Gauls. There iremaincd only a 
young orphan, named Damon, and furnamed Peripolu's. 
Pampn in beauty of perfon and dignity of mind tslt ex- 
ceeded alLof his ag«, but he was of a harjh and .morofe 
temper,.. uppoli(hed by education. 

He.w^snowin the dawn of youth, when aHoman officers 
who wjntej^d.with his company, in Chxronea, conceive^'* 
criminal jpaffion, for .him ; and, as he foiiind folicitatjibiis 
' and j>refentfi of no avail, he was preparing to ufe force. 
It fee.$nsa l^e defpifed our city, whole affairs were then in a 
bad {itiiation, and whofe fmallnefs and poverty rendered it 
an obje£l of no importance. As Damon -dreaded fome 
violence, and withal was highly provoked at the paft at- 
tempts, he. formed a defign againft.thc officer's Ufe, and 
drew fome of his comrades into the. fcheme. .The numb^ 
was but fmall, that the matter might be more private ; in 
faft they were no more than fixteen. One night they 
daubed their faces over with foot, after they had dranlc 
themfelves up to a pitch of elevation, and next morning 
fell upon the B^onja.n as he was. facrificing in the market- 
place. The moment they had killed him, and a nomber 
of thofe that were about him,, they fled out of the city. 
All was now in confuiion. The fenate of Chaerpniea met, 
and condemned the afTaiTins. to death, in order to excafe 
themfelves to the Romans. But as the magiftrates fcrpped 
together according to cuflom, Damon and nis accomplices 
returned in the evening, broke into the town- hall, killed 
every man of them, and then made off again. 

, ■" 

* Plutarch here introduces an obfcurc and dirty ilory, for the fake 
of talkiog of the place of his nativity. 



'It happened that Lucius Lucullus, who was going upon 
Miic expedition, marched that way. He flopped to make 
n inquiry into the affair which was quite recent, and found 
wt the city was fo far from being accefTary to the death of 
le Roman officer, that* it was a confiderabie fufferer itfelf. 
le therefore withdrew the garrifon, and took the foldicrs 
fith him. 

Damon« for his part, committed depredations in the 
djacent country, and greatly harafied the city. The 
^Jueroneans endeavoured to decoy him by frcquenc mcfTa^es 
nd decrees 'in his favour : and when they had got him 
ilone them again, they appointed him mailer of the 
rrefllmg-nn^; but foon took opportunity to defpatch him 
IS he was anointing himfelf in the bagnio. Our fathers 
dl as, that for a long time certain fpeflres appeared on 
:hat (pot, 'and fad groans were heard ; for which reafon the 
loors of the bagnio were walled up. And to this very day 
:hofe who live in that neighbourhood imagine that they fee 
hange fights, and are alarmed with dolenil voices. There 
ire feme remains, however, of Damon's family, who live 
taoflly in the town of Stiris in Phocis. Thefe are called*, 
iccording to the JEolic dialed, AJboUmenoi^ that is, ^ooty- 
facedf on account of their anceilor's having fmeared his 
fiice with ibot, when he went about the aflfaffination. 

The people of Orchomenus, who were neighbours to the 
Chsroneas, having fome prejudice againd them, hired a 
Roman.'infbrmer to accufc the city of the murder of thofe 
who fell by' the hands of Damon and his afTociates, and to 
profecute it as if it had been an individual. The caufe 
came before the. governor of Macedonia, for the Romans 
had not yet fent praetors into Greece ; and the perfons em- 
ployed to plead for the city, appealed to the teftimony of 
LncuUns. Upon this the governor wrote to Lucullus, who 
gave a true account of the affair, and by that means deli- 
vered Chaeronea from utter ruin. 

Our forefathers, in gratitude for their prefervation, 
ere^led a marble ftatue to Lucullus in the market-place, 
dofc by that of Bacchus. And though many ages are fincc 
elapfed, we are of opinion that the obligation extends even 
to us- We are perfuaded too, that a rcprefentation of the 
1 2 body 

• In the Attic dialea it would be H<7€o^^3^fyo». The /Eollc was 
the vernacular dialcdl of the Pliocians. 
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b.ody is not comparable to that of the mind and the manners, 
and tlierefore, in this work of lives compared, (hall infjsrt 
his. We ftiall, however, always adhere to the truth; an4 
Lucullus will think himfelf fuiRciently repaid by our per- 
petuating the memory of his adlions. He cannot wai^t, in 
return for his true teflimony, a falfe and fiditious account 
of himfelf. When a painter has to draw a fine and elegant 
form, which happens to have Tome little blemifh, we do not 
want him entirely topafs over that blemilh,.nor yet to mark 
it with ex^idnefs. The one would fpoil the beauty of^the 

J)i6lure, and the other deflroy the likenefs. So in our pre- 
ent work, fincc it is very difficult, or rather impoflible, 
. to find any life whatever without its fpots and errors, we 
xnufl fet the good qualities in full light, with all the likenefs 
of truth. But we confider the faults and flains that proceed 
either from fome fuddcn pafTion or from political necellity, 
rather as defefb of virtue, than figns of a bad heart; and 
for that reafon we ihall call them a little into fhade, in re- 
verence to human nature, which produces ..no fpeciiQfin of 
virtue abfolutely pure and perfed. 

When we looked out for one to putinjcompanfbn with 
,Cimon, Lucullus feemed the propereft perfon. I'hey were 
.both of a warlike turn, and both diilinguiihed themfelves 
againft the barbarians. They were mild in their admini- 
ilration; thev reconciled the contending factions in their 
.country. They both gained great vidories, and eredcd 
glorious trophies. No Grecian carried his arras to more 
diilant countries than Cimon, or Roman than JLucidlus. 
Hercules and Bacchus only exceeded them; unlefs we add 
the expeditions of Perfeus againft the -Ethiopians, Medes, 
iand Armenians, and that of Jafon againft Colchis. But 
the fcenes of thefe laft adions are laid in fuch very ancient 
times, that we have fome doubt whether the truth could 
; reach us. This alfo they have in common, that they left 
;their wars unfinifhed ; they both pulled their enemies down* 
i.but neither of them gave them their death's blovv. The 
principal mark, however, of likenefs in their chara^ers, 
is their aiFability and gentlenefs of deportment in doisg the 
honours of their houfes, and the magnificence and fplendor 
with which they furniftied their tables. Perhaps, there 
are fome other refemblances which we pafs over, that may 
caftly be colledtcd from their hiftory itlclf. 

5 Cimon 
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Clinon was the fon of Miltiades and Hegefipyla. That 
lady was a Thracian, and daughter to king Olorus, as it' 
ftands recorded in the poems ofArchelaus and Melanthius 
written in honour of Cimon. So that Thucydides the hi- 
ftorian was his relation, for his father was called Oiorus*; 
a name that had been long in the family, and he had gold* 
mines in Thrace. Thucydides is faid too, to have been 
killed in Scapte Hylef* a place in that country. His re- 
main^, however, were brought into Attica, and his monu- 
ment is fhewn among thofe of Cimon*s family, near the 
tomb ofElpinice filler to Cimon. - But Thucydides was of 
tiie ward of Alimusy and Miltiades of that of Lacias. 
Miltiades was condemned to pay a fine of fifty talents, for 
which he was thrown into prifon by the government, and ^ 
there he iied. He left his fon Cimon vtry young, and his 
daughter Elpinice was not yet marriageable. * 

Cimon, at firft, was a perfon of ho reputation, but'cen- 
fured as a diforderly and riotous young man.- He was even 
compared to his grandfather Cimon, who, for his ilupidity, 
was called Coahmos (that is, IdeotJ) Stefimbrotus the 
Thafian, who was his cotemporary; fays, he had no know- 
ledge of mufic, or any other accomplifhment which was in 
vqgue among the Greeks, and that he had n6t theleaft fparfo^ 
of the Attic wit or eloquence ; but that there was a geiiero- 
fity and iincerity in his behaviour, which (hewed the com- 
po£tion of his- foul to be rather of the Peloponnelian kind. 
Like the Hercules of Euripides, he was 

Rough and unbred, -but grd!at orr^reat occafions. -. 

and therefore we may-well' add that? article to the account* 
Stefimbrotus has given us of him. 

In his youthy he was accufed of a criminal commerce 
with his filler Elpinice J. There are other inftances, in- 
deed, mentioned of Elpinice's irregular condud, particu- 
larly, with refped to Polygnotus the painter. Hence it 
1 3 was, 

• OXb^TE waT^pj' 1511 eif Ton T^oyowy «y«^£^orro? rn^ o^uvv^ 

-f- Srajite Hyle lignifics a loood full of trenches, Stephanus (de urb.) 
. calls it Scaptefiile. 

J Some fay Elpinice was only half fiftcr to Cimon, and that as fuch 
be married her j the Jaws of Athens not forbidding him to marr^ ovs^ 
that w« filler only by tiie father's fide. Coin«\\M^ 't^t^o^ ^^^x^^'^Vj 
affirms it. 
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was, we arc told, that when he painted .tha Trojan wotnen?! 
in the portico th^n called Plefianaaion* ^ but now^ PocJiiU, 
he drew Elpinice's face in the charafter of Laodice. Po- 
lygnotus, however, was not a painter, by profeflion> nor 
did he receive wages for his work in the portico, but painted, 
without reward, to recommend himfelf to his countrymen.. 
So the hiflorians write^ as well as the poet Melanthias in* 
thefe verfes — 

The temples of the- god6,. 

The fanes of heroes, and Cecrcpltnr halU- 

His liberal h^nd adorn*d. 

It is true, there are fome who aflert that Elpinice did nor 
live iwsL private commerce with Cimon, but that fhe was* 
publicly married to him, her poverty preventing her from 
" getting a hufband fuitable to her birth. Afterwards Cal- 
!las» a rich Athenian falling in love witkhexi made a pro- 
pofal to pay the government her father.'s fine, if fhe would' 
give him her hand, which condition (he agreed to^ and, 
with her brother's confent, became his wife. Still iirmuii. 
be acknowledged that Cimon had his attadhmeitts to the 
fex. Witnefs his miftrefTes Afleria of Salamis and onc- 
Menftra, on whofe account the poet Melanthius jipfls Upon, 
him in his elegies. And though he was legally married to 
Ifodioe the daughter of Euryptolemus the fonof Megades, 
^et he was too uxorious while Ihe lived, and at her. death 
_ie was inconfelable, if we may judge from the elegies that 
were addrefled to him by way of comfort and condolence. 
Panajtius the philofopher thinks Archelaus the phyfician 
was author of thofe elegies, and from the times in which, 
he flouriihed, the conjedure feems not improbable. . 

The rell of Cimon's condud was great and- admirable. 
In courage he was not inferior toMiltiades,nor in prudence 
to Themiftocles, and he was cojifefledly. an honefter man 
than either of them. He could not be faid to come, ihort 
of them in abilities for war : and even while he was young 
and without military experience, it is furprifing how much 
he exceeded them in political virtue. When Themiftocles,. 
upon the invafion of the Medes, advifed the people to^uit 
their city and territory, and retire to the ftraits of Salamis 
to try their fortunes in a naval combat, the generality were 

ailoniihod 

* Diosenesi Suic!;)t, and others, call It Pelfiana£liooy 
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3l(!oniilied at the rafhncfs of the enterprife. Bat'Cimon^ 
with a gay air, led the way with his friends through the 
Ceramicus to the citadel, carrying a bridle in his hand to 
dedicate to the goddefs. This was to fhew that Athens 
lad ao nted of cavalry, but of marine forces, on the pre- 
fent occa£on. After he had confecrated the bridle, and 
taken down a fhield from the wall, he paid his devotions 
to the gbddefs, and then went down to the fea ; by which 
means he infpired numbers with courage to embark. 6e- 
iides, as the poet Ion informs us, he was not unhandfome 
in his perfon, but tall and majeflic, and had an abundance 
of hair which curled upon his fhoulders. He diflinguilhed 
himfelf in fo extraordinary a manner in the battle, that 
he gained not only the praife, but the hearts of his coun- 
trymen; infomuch that many joined his train, and ex- 
horted him to think of defigns and aflions worthy of thofe 
9ft Marathon. 

When he applied for a fhare in the adminiilration, the 
people received him with pleafure. By. this time they were 
weary of-Themi^ocles, and as they knew Cimon's engaging 
and humane behaviour to their whole body, conlequent 
upon his natural mildnefs and candour, they promoted him 
to the highefl honours and offices in the flate. Ariftides, 
the fon of Lyfimachus, contributed not a little to his ad- 
vtincement. He faw the goodncfs of his difpofition, and 
fet him up as a rival againft the keennefs and daring fpirit 
of Themillocles. 

When the Mcdes were driveii out of Grtfece^ Gimon 
was elefted admiral. The Athenians had not now the chief 
command at fea, but adle J under the orders of Paufanias 
the Lacedaemonisin. The firll thing Citnon did, was to 
equip his countrymen in a more commodious manner, and 
te make them much better feamen than the reft. And as 
P&iifanias brfgan to treat v/lth" the barbarians, and write 
letters to the king; about betraying the fleet to them, in 
confeqaence of which he treated the allies in a rough and 
h^ujjiity llyle, and fooliftily gave into many unneceflary 
afid oppreflive afts of authority; Cimon, on the other 
hand, liftened to the complaints of the injured with fo 
much gentlenefs and humanity, that he infenfibly gained 
the command of Greece, not by arms, but by his kind and 
obliging manners. For the greateft part of the allies, no 
■ longt-r able to bear the fc verity and pride of Paufanias, put 

I 4 ^ thcmfelvc*- 
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themfelves under the difeilion ofCimon and AriftiScsi Af 
the fame time they wrote to the ephorit to deiirc them to- 
recal Paufanias^ by whom Sparta was fo difhonoured, and 
all Greece fo much difcompofedr 

It is related, that when Paufanias was at Byzantiam^ he 
call his eyes upon a young virgin named Cleonice, of a 
noble family there, and infilled on having her for a miftrefs-- 
The parents, intimidated by his power, were under the 
hard necelTity of giving up their daughter. The young 
woman begged that the light might be taken out of his 
apartment, that Ihe might go to hisibed in fecrecy and- 
filence. When Ihe entered he was afleep, and (he unfor- 
tunately Humbled upon the candleftick, and threw it down. 
The noife waked him fuddenly, and he, in his confufion, 
thinking it- was an enemy coming to airaifioatehimy un*^ 
iheathed a dagger that lay by hira, and plunged it into the 
virgin's heart. After this he could never reft. Her image 
appeared to him every night, and with a menacing tone 
repeated- this heroic vcrfe— 

Co to the fate which pride and luA prepare I- 

The allies, highly incenfed at this infamous a^^ibn* joined' 
Cimon to belige him in Byauntium. But he found meana^ 
to efcape thence ; and as he was Hill haunted by the fpeftre, 
he is faid.to have applied to a temple at Heraclea* where 
the manei of the dead were confulted. There he invoked 
the fpirit of Cleonicef, and intreatcd her pardon. She 
appeared, and t-old him, ** He would foon be delivered 
*' IVoni all his troubles, after his return to Sparta:'* in 
which, it feems, his death was enigmatically foretold f.- 
Thefe particulars we have from many hillorians. 

All the confederates had now put themfelves under the* 
condu6l of Cimon, and he failed with them to TJirace, 
upon intelligence that feme of- the moH honourable of the 

Perfians 

♦ Heraclea w*s a place near Olympla. Paufanias. applied to the ne- 
cronriancers there called Pfychagogi vwhofe o&ce ii was to call up de* 
parted fpirits. 

f Thus we find that it was a cuAom in the Pagan as well as in the: 
Hebrew theology to conjure up the fpirits of the dead, and that th« 
witch of tndcr was not the only witch in the >\orId. 

\ The Lacedaemonians having rcfoived to feize him, he fted for re- 
fuge to a temple of Minerva called CHkmiau There. they fliat him 
up and itarved hlxn. 
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'r/ians, and of* the king's relations, had fcized the city 
Eion upon the river Strymon, and greatly harafTed the 
reeks in that neighbourhood. Cimon engaged and de- 
nted the Perfian forces, and tlien (hut them up in the 
Jira. After this, he diflodged the Thracians above the 
■ymon, who had ufed to fupply the town with provifions, 
a keptfo flrid a guard over the country, that no convoys 
lid efcape him. . By this means, the place was reduced 
fiich extremity, that Butes the king's general, in abfo- 
e defpair^ fet fire to it, and fo perifhed there with his 
ends and all his fubflance. . 

[n confequence of this, Cimon became mailer of the 
^n, but there was no advantage to be reaped from it 
rth mentioning, becaufe the barbarians had deflroyed 
by fire. The country about it, however, was very 
lutiful and fertile, and that he fettled with Athe- 
ns. For this reafon the people of Athens permitted 
a to ere&. there three marble nermat which had 'the fol^ 
zing infcriptions ; . 

Whe'rc Strymon with his filvcr waves 
The lofty towers of Eion laves, 
The haplefs Mede, with famine preft,- . 
The force of Grecian arms confefl. 

Let bim, who lK>m in^diftant days, 
Behold thefe monuments of praife— 
Thefe forms that valour*s glory fave— 
And fee how Athens crowns the brave, -. 
For honour feel the patriot- figh, 
And for his country learn to die. 

Afar to Phrygia's fated lands 

When Mnehheus leads his Attic bands> . 

Behold * he bears in Homer Aill 

The palm of militar/ (kill, 

In every age, oti every coail, 

'Tis thus the fons of Athens boaA ! 

lOugh Cimon's name does not appear in- any of thefe in.. 
iptions, yet his cotemporaries confidered them as the 
heft pitch of honour. For neither ThemiHocles nor 
Itiades were favoured with any thing of thdt kind. 
jr, whea the latter alked only for a crown of olive) 
^ S Sochares 
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Sochares of the ward of Decelca ftood up in the naidft of* 
the aiTembly. aod.ijpoke againft it, in terms that were not 
candid indeed, bat agreeable to the people. He faid# 
" Miltiades, when youihall fight the barbarians alone. an4. 
•' conquer.alone, thenafk to havehonaurs paid you alone/*' 
What was it then that induced them to give the preference* 
fo greatly to this action of Cimon? was it not that under, 
the other generals they fought for their. lives and.exiftence 
as a people, but under him they were able to dillrefs theii> 
enemies^ by carrying war into the countries where they 
Jiad . eilabliihed themfelves, and by coloni^ng £ion and. 
Amphipolis ? They planted . a colony too in the ifle of 
Scyros*-, which was reduced by Cimon on the occaiion lam 
going to. mention* The Dolopes, who then held it, paiii. 
no attention to agriculture. They had fo long been ad^ 
dLfted to piracy, that at Jail they.fpared not even the mer-< 
chants and ilraugers who came into their porta, but in that, 
of Ctefium plundered fome TheiTalians who came to traffic, 
witk.them, and put them in prifon. Thefe prifoners, how- 
ever, found means to efcape, and went and lodged an imn 
peachment againft the place before the Amphid^yones, . 
(who commanded the whole iiland to make refUtution.)- 
Thofe who had no concern in the. robbery were unwilling., 
to pay any thing, and, inflead of that, called upon the 
perfons who committed it, and had the goods >in their 
hands, to make fatisfadion. But thefe pirates, apprehen- 
five of the confequence, fent to invite Cimon to. come with 
his ihips and take the town> which they promifed to de- 
liver up to him. In purfuance of this, Cimon took the 
ifland, expelled the Dolopes, and cleared the JEgc^n fea of 
corfairs. 

This done, he recollected that their ancient heroThefcus, 
the fon of iEgeus, had retired from Athene to Scyros, and 
was there treacheroufly killed by king Lycomedes, who en- 
tertained fome fufpicion of him. And as there was an 
oracle which had enjoined the Athenians to bring back 
his remains f, and to honour him as a demigod, Cimon fet . 
himfelf to fearch for his tomb. This was no eafy under- 
taking, for the people of Scyros had all along refufed ta 

declare 

♦ This happened about the beginning of the fevcnty-fcventh olym- 
piad. 

f This oracle was delivered to them four years before ; in the firft 
year cf the fevtnty fixth olympiad* 
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declare where he lay, or to fufFer any fearch for his bones. 
At lafl with much pains an4 inquiry he difcovercd the rc- 
pofitory, and put his remains, fet off with all imaginable 
magnificence, on board his own galley, and carried them 
to me ancient feat of that hero, almoll four hundred years 
after he had left it * . 

Nothing could give the people more pleafure than this 
event. To commemorate it, they inftituted games in which 
the tragic poet^ were to try their Ikill ; and the difpute 
was very remarkable. Sophocles, then a young man, 
brought his firfl piece upon the theatre j and Aphepfion, 
the archon, perceiving ^hat th© audience were not unpreju- 
diced, did not appoint the judges by lot in the ufual man- 
ner. The method he took was this ; When Cimon and 
his officers had isntered the theatre, and made the due liba- 
tions to the god who prefided over the games, the archon 
would not fufter them to retire, but obliged them to fit down- 
and fcleft ten judges upon oath, one out of each tribe. The 
dignity of the judges caufed an extraordinary emulation 
among .the adtors*. Sophocles gained the prize ; at which 
-^fchylus was io much grieved and difconcerted, that he 
could not bear to liay much longer in Athens, but in anger 
retired to Sicily, where he died, and was buried near Gela, 

Ion tells us, that when he was very young, and lately 
come front Chios to Athens, he fupped at Laomedon's,with 
Cimon. After fupper, when the libations were over, Cimon 
was defired to fing,and he did it fo agreeably, that the com- 
pany preferred him, in point of politenefs, to Themiilocles. 
For he, on a like occafion, faid, '* He had not learned to 
" iing or play upon the harp ; but he knew how to raife 
•* a fm-ill city ta wealth and greatnefs." The converfation 
afterwards turned upon the adions of Cimon, and each of 
the guefts dwelt upon fuch as appeared to him the molt 
confiderable : he, for his part, mentioned only this> which 
he looked upon asthe moll artful expedient he had made 
ufe of. A great number of barbarians-were made prifoners 
in'Seilos and at Byzantium; and the allies defired Cimon 
to- make: a divifion of the booty. Cimon placed the pri- 
foners, quite naked, on one fide, and all their ornaments on • 
the other. The allies complained, the ihares were not 

equal ; 

* Plutarch could not make' a miflake of four hundred years. We 
are perfuaded, thereforci that he wrote tight hundred. 
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equal; whereupon, he bade them take which part the 7 
pleafed, alTwing them that the. Athenians would be fatis- 
ncd with that they left. Herophytus the Samian advifed . 
them to make choice of the Perfian fpoils, and of courfe 
the Perfian captives fell to the Ihare of the Athenians. For 
the prefent, Cimon was ridiculed in private for the divifion 
he had made; becaufe the allies had chains of gold, rich, 
collars and bracelets, and robes of fcarlet and purple to . 
ihew, while the- Athenians had nothing but a parcel of- 
naked flaves, and thofe very unfit for labour. But a little • 
after, the friends and relations of the prifoners came down 
from Phrygia and liydia, and gave large fums for their, 
ranfom. So that Cimon with the money purchafed four 
months provifions for hisfhips, and fent a quantity of gold., 
beiides to the Athenian treafury, 

Cimon by this time had acquired a great fortune ; and . 
what he had gained glorioully in the war from theencmy^, 
he laid out with as much reputation upon his fellow citi-- 
zens.. He ordered the fences of his fields and gardens to 
be thrown down, that ftrangers, as well as his own coun- 
trymen, might freely partake of his fruit. He had a fup-- 
per provided at his houfe every day, in which the difhes 
were plain, but fufHcient fox a. multitude of guefts. Every 
poor citizen repaired to it at pleafure, and had his diet . 
without care or trouble ; by which means he was enabled 
to give proper attention to public affairs. AriHotle, in- 
deed, fays, this fupper was not provided for all the citL- 
:^>ens in general, but only for thole of his own tribe, which, 
was that of Lacia * . 

When he walked out, he ufedto have a retinue of young; 
men well clothed, and if he happened to meet an aged 
citizen in a mean drefs, he ordered Tome one of them to . 
change clothes with him. This was great and noble. But 
befide this, the fame attendants carried with them a quantity 
of money, and when tJ)ey met in the market-place with 
any neceflitous perfon of tolerable appearance, they took, 
care to flip fome pieces into his hand as privately as pofiible. 
Cratinus, the comic writer, feems to have referred to thefe; 
circumflanccs in one of his pieces intitled Axchilochi : 

Evett: 



♦ Cimon's ward being afterwards called Oencis ; it muft be recon- 
ciled with this place from Stephanus, who tells Ua, the La^iada van m- 
fttpU cf the ward OeneU^. 
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PiTft-J Metrobias, though a fcrivcner, hoped 
To-pafsa cheerful and a (leek old-af^c, 
And live to my Jad hoor at Cimon's table ; 
Cimon ! tt e bell and nobleit of the Greeks ! ' 
' 'Whofe widefpread bnunty vyM with tbatof heaven J 
But, ah! he*sson& before) me! 

irgias the.Leontine gives him this chara£lcr, *' He got" 
riches to ufe them, and ufed them fo as to be honoured 
3n their account.'^ And Critias, one of the thirty 
ants, in. hi?^ elegies thus expreffes the utmoil extent of 
wiihes : . 

The wealth of Scopas' • heirs, the foul of Cinion> 
And the faafd trophies of Aj^tHlaus. . 

chas the Lacedaemonian, we know, gained a great-name - 
ong the Greeks, by nothing but entertaining ftrangers 
lO came to fee the public exercifes of the Spartan. youth. 
t the magnificence of Cimon exceeded even the ancient 
fpitality and bounty, of the Athenians. They indeed . 
ight the Greeks to fow bread-corn, to avail themfelves of. 
; ufe of wells, and of the benefit of fire: in thefe things 
jy juflly glory. But Cimon's houfe was a kind of com- 
nviiall for all the people ; tJie firft fruits of his lands were 
;irs J whatever the feafons produced. of excellent and 
reeable, they freely gathered ; nor were ftrangers in the 
.ft. debarred from them : fo that he in fome meafure re- 
rcd the community of goods^ which prevailed in the . 
gn of Saturn, and which the poets tell us fo much of. 
lofe who malevolently afcribed this liberality of his to a 
Hre of flattering or courting the people, were refuted by . 
J. reft of his conduft, in which he favoured the nobility, . 
d inclined to the conftitutionandcuftoipof Lacedaemon. 
hcnThemiilocles wanted to raife the power and privileges 
thexommons too high, he joined Ariftides to oppofe him. 
likc.mantter he oppofed Ephialtes, who, to ingratiate 
nfelf with thd people^ attempted to abolilh the court of 
eopagus* He fa w- all perfons concerned in the admini- 
ation, except Arillides and Ephialtes,. pillagine the public, 
t he kept'his own hands clean, and in all lus Ipeeches and 
tions continued to the lail perfectly difmterelled. One 
.lance of this they give us in his behaviour to Rhoefaces, 

a 

^ ScopaSf a rich ThefTalian, is mentioned in the life of Cato* 
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a barbarian who had revolted from the king of Pcrfia, and 
was come to Athens with great treafures. This man finding 
himfelf ha raffed by informers there, applied toCimon for 
his protedion ; and, to gain his favour, placed two cups, 
the one full of gold, and the other of filver darics, in tiis 
antichamber. Cimon, calling his eye upon them, fmiled, 
and alked him, " Whether he iliould choofc to have him 
**• his mercenary or his friend ?" '* My friend undoubted- 
"■ ly," faid the barbarian. '* Go then," faid Cimon, 
"^ and take thefe things back with you; for if I b& your 
** friend, your money will be mine whenever J have oc- 
" cafion for it." 

About this time, the allies, though they paid therr con- - 
tributions, began to* fcruple the furnilhing of fliips and 
men. They wanted to bid adieu to the troubles of war, 
and to till the ground in quiet and tranquillity, particu^ 
larly as the barbarians kept at home, and gave them no 
difturbance. The other Athenian generaJs took every 
method to compel them to make, good their quota, and by 
profecutions and fines rendered the Athenian government 
opprefTive and invidious.* But Cimon took a different 
courle, when he had the commands He ufed no compul- 
iion to any Grecian ; he took money and- fhips unmanned 
of fuch as did not choofe to ferve in perfon ; and thus 
fuiFered them to be led by the charms of eafe to»domcllic 
employment, to» husbandry and manufadures : fo that of 
•a warlike people, they became,- through an inglorious at- 
tachment to luxury and pleafurc, quite unfit for any thing . 
ia the military department* On the other hand > he made- 
all the Athenians in their -turns, ferve on board his (hips, . 
and kept them in continual exercife.* Bythefe means lie' • 
extended the Athenian dominion over the allies, who- 
were all the. while paying, Jiim for it**- The. Athenians* 
were always upon one expedition or others had their 
weapons for ever in their hands, and were- trained up to 
every fatigue of fervice.: hcnce.it was that the. allies 
learned to fear and flatter them, and inflead of being tlieir- 
fdlow-foldier^- as formerly, infenfibly became their tribu--- 
taries and fubjedls. 

Add to this, that no man humbled the pride and arrogance: 
of the great king more than Cimon. - Not fatisfied with 
driving him out of Greece, he purfued his footlleps, and- 
without fuffcring him to take breathy ravaged and laid wafte 

fome 



(Sme parts of his dominions, and drew over others to the 
Grecian league ; infomuch that in all Afia, from Ionia to . 
Pamphyliaj there v^as not a Perfian ftandard to be feen. .. 
As foon as he was informed that the king's fleets and armies . 
lly upon the Pamphylian coafts, he wanted to intimidate - 
them in fuch a manner that they fhould never more venture - 
bfeyond the Chelidonian ifles.. For this purpofe he fet fait 
from Cnidus and Triopium with a fleet of two hundred 
galleys, which Themifbocles had, in thcir.firft conftruftion, 
made light andiit to turn with the utmoft agility. Cimon * 
widened them, and joined a platform to the deck of each> . 
that there might in- time of a6lion*be room for a greater 
number of combatants. When heiarrived at Phafelis, .. 
which was inhabited by Greeks, but would neither receive • 
Jiis fleet> nor revolt from the king, he ravaged their ter- • 
ritories, and advanced to aflault their walls. Hereupon, 
the Chians who were among his forces, having of bid had 
afriendfhip for the people of Phafelisj on one fide endea- 
voured to pacify dmon, and on the other addreflcd them- 
fdves to the townfmen, by letters fallened to arrows which 
they ihot over the walls. At length they reconciled th» . 
two parties ; the conditions were that the Phafelites (hould 
pay .down ten talents, and (hould follow Cimon's llandard .. 
againfl the barbarians. . 

Ephorus'fays} Tithraufles commanded the king's' fleets , 
and Pherendates his land-forces; but Callillhenes will have 
it, that Ariomandes the fonof Gobryas was, at the head of . 
the Perfiansi. He tells us farther, that he lay.at anchor in . 
tiie river Eurymeddn, and did not yet choofe to come to an . 
engagement with the. Gree.ks, becaufe he expeded a re- - 
inforcement-of eighty Phoenician fliips^ from Cyprus. Oa ^ 
the. other hand, Cimon^ wanted to prevent, that jundlion, . 
and therefore failed with a relblution to compel the Perfians 
to figiit, if they.det:lined it. . Tx) avoid it, they puflied up 
the river.- But wlien Cimon came up,; they attempted to 
make head againil him, with fix hundred fhips, according 
to Phanedemus^ or, as Ephorus writes^ with three hundred 
and fihy* They performed, however, nothing worthy of 
fuch a fleet, but prefently made for land. The foremoll 
got on (here, and efcaped to the army which was drawn up 
hard by 4 The Greeks laid hold on the reil, and handled 
them very roughly, as well as their fliips. A certain proof 
tint the Perfian fleet was very numerous, is, that though 
many in all probability got away^ and many others were 
3 deilroyed 
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dcflroycdj yet the Athenians took nolefs than two hundred' 
vuflels. 

The barbarian land-forces advanced clofe to the fea : bof 
it appeared to Cimon an arduous undertaking to make good . 
his landing by dim of fword, and with his troops who were 
fatigued with the late a£lion to engage thofe that were quite • 
frefh and many times their number. Notwithflanding 
this, he faw the courage and fpirits of his men elevated 
with their late vidory, and that they, were very defirous 
to be led againft the enemy. He therefore difembarked his 
heavy-armed infantry, yet warm from, the late adion. 
They rulhed forward w ith loud fhouts, and the Perfians 
flood and received them v/ith a good countenance. A 
iharp conflidl enfued, in which the braveft and moll di- 
flinguiftied among the Athenians were flain. At lail with 
much diiEculty the barbarians were put to the rout : many 
were killed, and many others were taken, together .with 
their pavilions full of all manner of rich fpoil. 

Thus Cimon, like an excellent champion, won twc 
prizes in one day, and by thefe two.adions outdid the 
vidory of Salamis at fea, and of Plataea at land. He 
added, however, a new trophy to his victories. Upon 
intelligence that the eighty Phounician galleys, which 
were not in the battle, were arrived at Hydrus *, he fleered 
that way as faft as poflible. They had not received any 
certain account, of the forces to whofe affiilance they were 
going ; and, as. this fufpence much intimidated them, 
they were eafily defeated, with the Jofo of all their ihips^ 
and moft of their men. . 

Thefe events fo humbled the king of Perfia, that he came 
into that famous peace, which limited him to the diftancc 
of a day's journey f on horfeback from the "Grecian fea; 
and by which he engaged, that none of his galleys or other 
ihips of war fhould.ever come within the Cyanean and 
Chelidonian ifles. Calliilehencs, indeed, denies that the- 
king agreed to thefe conditions ; but he allows that hi*^ 

fubfcqucnli 

♦ Arro fuch place as Hydrws is to be found, Lttbinns thinks we- 
/hbuld read Sydra, which was a maritime town of Cilicia. Dacier 
propofes to read Hydruffa, which was one of the. Cyclades. Bd^ 
perhaps, Hydrus is or!y a corruption of Cyprus j for Polyaenus ^1. i.) 
tells ns. Cimon failed thither immediately after his twofold viflory. 
Aiid he adds, that he v^ent dlfg^uifed in a'Perlian drefs, which muA bf 
WiVA a view to take in the PhoetvlcVau ^aXlLt^%% 
/ Four /jundred furlongs. 
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ft1>le(|aent behaviour was equivalent to fuch an agreement* 
For his fears confequent upon the defeat, made him retire ' 
fo fer from Greece, that Pericles with fifty fhips, and' 
Ephialtes with no more than thirty, failed beyond the 
Chelidonian rocks, without meeting with any fleet of the 
barbarians. However, in the colledlion of Athenian de- 
crees made by Graterus, there is a copy of the articles of 
this peace, which are in fubftance the fame as we have re- 
lated them. We are told alfo, that the Athenians built an 
altar to Peace on this occafion, and that they paid particu-- 
lar honour<5 to Callias who negociated the treaty. So much 
was raifed from the fale of the fpoils, that befide what was » 
rcferved for other occafions, the people had money enough- 
to build the wall on the fouth-fide of the citadel. Nay, 
fttch was the treafure this expedition afforded, that by it^ 
were laid the foundations of the long walls called Legs ; 
th&f were not finifhed indeed till fome time after. And- 
88. the place where they were to be erefted was marihy and* 
full; of waters Cimon at his own expence had the bottom 
fecared by ramming down large ftones and binding them^ 
with gravel. He too firll adorned the city with thofe ele- 
gant and noble places forexercife and difputation, which- 
a little after came to be fo much admired. He planted' 
t^c/oram with plane-trees ; and whereas the academy be- 
fore was a dry and unlightly plat, he brought water to it, 
And (heltered it with groves, fo that it abounded with clean 
alleys and fhady walks. 

By this time the Perfians reflifed to evacuate the Cher- 
fonefus, and, inflead of that, called down the Thracians ta 
their affiflance. Cimon -fet out againft them from Athens 
with a very few galleys, and as they looked upon hiiii with 
oontempt on that account, he attacked them, and with four 
ihips only took thirteen of theirs. Thus he expelled the 
Pcrfians, and beat the Thracians too ; by which fuccefs he 
reduced the whole Cherfonefus to the obedience of Athens. 
After this, he defeated at fea the Thafians who had re-- 
volted from the Athenians, took three and thirty of their. 
fhips, and flormed their town. The gold-mines which 
were in the neighbouring continent, he fecured to his coun-- 
trymen, together with the whole Thafian territories, . 

" From thence there was an eafy opening to invade Mdce- . 
dpnia, and poffibly to conquer great part of it ; and as he 
neglected the opportunity, it was thought to bt oV\tv^\.^ 
the pre fen ts which Ain^ Ale.xander liiade.lum. ISis eT\^m\^^ * 
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thereforc, impeached him for it, and Wought him to ifc' 
trial. In his defence he thus addreffed his judges — " I 
'* have no connexion with rich* lonians or Theilklians, 
•* whom other generals have applied to, in hopes of rcceiv- 
•* ing compliments and treafuies from them. My attache 
" ment is to the Macedonians *, whofe frugality and Co- 
•* briety I honour and imitate ; things preferable with me 
*' to all the wealth in* the world* 1 love indeed to enrich - 
•* my country at the expence of its enemies.'* Stefim- 
brotusy^ who mentions- this trial, fays Elpinice waited on 
Pericles at his ownhoufe, to intreat that he would behave 
with fome lenity to her brother : for Pericles was the moft 
vehement accufer he hadv At pr«fent, he only faid» 
'* You are old, Elpinice, much too old to traniad fuch- 
*' bufmeis as this/' ' However, when the caufe came oth 
he was favourable enough to Cimon, and rofe up cniy 
once to fpeak during the whole impeachment^ and then he ' 
did it in a flight manner. Cimon therefore was honour- 
ably acquitted^. 

As to the reil of his adminiftration, he oppofed and re^ 
drained the people who were invading the province of the 
nobility, and wanted to appropriate the direftion of every 
thing to themfelves. But when he was gone out upon a 
new expedition, they broke out again, and overturning the 
oonilitution.and m.ollfacred cuftoms of their country, at the * 
inlligation of Ephialtes, they took from the council of 
Areopagus thofe caufes that ufed to come before it, and left 
it the cognizance of but very few. Thus by bringing all 
matters before themfelves, they made the government a 
perfedl democracy. And this they did with the concurrence 
of Pericles, who by this time was grown very powerful, and 
had efpoufed their party.. It was with great indignation 
that Cimon found, at his return, the dignity of that high 
court infulted ; and he fet himfelf to reflore its jurifdidtion, 
and to revive fuch an ariltocracy as had obtained under 
Cliflhenes. Upon this, his advcrfaries raifed a great 
clamour, and exafperatcd the peopL* againft him, not for*- 
getting thofe (lories about his fifler, and his own attachment 

t»' 

♦ The mannfcripts in grnral have Lacedaemonians ; and that is 
probably the true reading. For Cimon is well known to have had a 
i\r nt; att.chnr^cnt to that peopie. Befides, the Macedonians were not 
a.loher people. As to what fome cbjeQ, that it is ftr.mge he fhould 
iviakt no mention of the Macedonians, when he was accufed of being 
bribed by them : the anfwer is «fafy^ we arc not certain that Plutarvfc 
bjs givea us all Cimon's dtfcnce. 



.to tlie-^ Lacedaemonians. Hence thofe verfes of Eupolis 
afaoat Cimon.— 

He's not a vtll^n, but a debauchee, 
AVbofe carelcfs heart is loft on wine and women* 
The time has been, he Hept in Lacedsmoo, 
And left poor Elpinice here alone. 

But if witk all his negligence and love of wine, he took ib 
many cities, and gained fo many vidories, it is plain that, 
ifhe had been a ibber man and attentive to bufinefs, none 
of the Greeks either before or after him could have exceed* 
ed him in great and glorious adions.. 

From his hril fetting out in life^ he had an attachment to 
the Lacedaemonians. According to Scefimbrotus, he called 
one of the twins he had by a Clitonian woman^ Lacedae- 
.monitts, and the other Eleus ; and Pericles often took occa- 
iion to reproach them with their mean defcent by the 
mother's fide. But Diodorus the geographer writes, that 
he had both thefe fons. and a third named Thefiklus, by. 
Ifodi^ce daughter to Euryptolemus the fon of Megacles. 

The Spartans contributed Dot a little to the promotion of 
Cimon. Being declared enemies to Themillocles, they 
much rather chofe to adhere to Cimon, though but a young 
man, at the head of affairs in Athens. The Athenians too - 
at firll law this with pleafure^ becaufe they, reaped great ad- • 
vantages from the regard which the Spartans had for Cimon. . 
When they began to. take the lead among the allies, and 
were gaining the chief diredion of all the bufmefs of the 
league, it was.no uneafinefs to them to fee.the honour and. 
eileem he was held in. Indeed, Cimon was the man they 
pitched upon for tranfading that bufinel's, on account of 
his humane beha^viour to the allies, and his intcreft with the 
Lacedaemonians. But when they were become great and. 
powerful, it gave them pain- to fee.Cimon.iliU adoring the 
Spartans. For. he was aiw^ays magnifying tliat people at. 
their expence; and particularly, as Stefimbrotus tells us, 
when he had any fault to find with them, he ufed to fay, 
** The Lacedaemonians would not have done fo.?* On-, 
this account his countrymen began, to envy and to hase 
.him. 

They had, however, a ftill lieavier ccraplaint . againft 
him, which took. its rife as follows. In the fourth year of 
the. reign. of vAtchidatnus the fon of Zeuxidamus, there hap- 

peuei' 
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pfened the greatefl: earthquake at Sparta that ever was heari 
of. The ground in many parts of Laconia was cleft 
afunder ; Mount Taygetus felt the fliock, and its ridges 
were torn off; the whole city was difmantled, except five 
houfes. The young men and boys were cxercifmg in the 
portico, and it is (aid that a little before the earthquake a 
hare crofTcd the place, upon which the young men, naked' 
and anointed as they were, ran out in fport after it. The 
building fell upon the boys that remained, and deflroyed 
them altogether. Their monument is ftill called, from that 
eventj Sifmatia. 

Archidamus, amidft the prefent danger, perceived ano- 
ther that was likely to enfue, and, as he faw the people 
bufy in endeavouring to fave their moft valuable moveables, 
he ordered the trumpets to give the alarm, as if fom'e* 
enemy were ready to fall upon them, that they might re* 
pair to him immediately with their weapons in their hands*. 
This was the only thing which at that criiis faved Sparti. 
For the Helots flocked together on all fides from the fields to » 
defpatch fuch as had efcaped the earthquake; bat finding 
them armed and in good order, they returned to their vil- 
lages, and declared open war. At the fame time they per- 
ftiaded fome of their neiJJhbours^, among whom- wcrc>the ■ 
Meflenians, to join them agai^ft Sparta. 

In this great diftrefs the Lacedxmonians fent Periclidas- 
to Athens, to beg for fuccours. . Arillophanes •, in his * 
comic way, {nys, " There was an extraordinary contrail 
" betv/ecn his p^Ie face and his red robe, as Ke fat a fup- 
•' pliant at- the altars, and afked us for troops." Ephialtes » 
'ftrongly oppoied and protefted againft giving any affiftance 
to re-eftabli(h a city which was rival to their own, infiiHng . 
that. they ought rather to fuffer the pride of Sparta to be 
trodden under foot. Cimon> however, as Critias tells us, 
preferred the relief of Sparta to the enlargement of the 
Athenian power, and perfuaded the people to march with a 
great army to its aid. Ion mention^ the words which had - 
the moft eifed upon them : he defiredthem,it fccms, ** Not 
'* to fufFcr Greece to be maimed, nor to deprive their own 
•* city of its companion." 

When he returned from aflifting the Laceda[imonians, he 
marched with his army through Corinth. Lachartus com- 
pjaincd in high terms of his bringing in his troops without 

permif&on 
•^•Ljfjftrata, U.II4A 
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:^rmiflion for the citizens: ** For," faiJ he, '' when we 
*** knoclc at another man's door, we do not enter without 
" leave from the mafter." " But you, Lachartus," an- 
fwered Cimon, '* did not knock at the gates of Cleonc 
" and Megara, but broke them in pieces, and forced your 
^' way in, upon this principle, that nothing (hould be ihut 
" againft the Ibrong." With this boldnels and propriety 
rtoo did he fpeak to the Corinthian, and then purfued his 
anarch. 

After this, the Spartans called in the Athenians a fecond 
time againft the MefTenians and Helots in Ithome *. But 
when they were arrived, they were more afraid of their 
■fpirit of enterprife than of the enemy, and therefore, of all 
-their allies, fent them only back again, as perfons fufpedlcd 
;of fome diftionourable defign. They returned full of re- 
fentment of courfe f , and now openly declared themfelves 
againfl tlfe partizans of the Lacedaimonians, and particu- 
larly againft Cimon. In confequence of this, upon a flight 
pretence, they banifhed him for ten years, which is the 
term the oftracifm. extends to. 

In the mean time, the Lacedaemonians, in their return 
from an expedition in which they had delivered Delphi froni 
the Phocians, encamped at Tengara. The Athenians came 
to give them battle. On this occafion Cimon appeared in 
arms among thofe of his own tribe, which was that oif 
CEneis, to fight for his country againft the Lacedaemonians. 
When the council of five hundred heard of it, they were 
afraid that his enemies would raife a clamour againft hiqn, . 
as if he was only come to throw things into confuiion^ 
and to bring the Lacedaemonians into Athens, and therefore 
forbade the generals to receive him. Cimon, upon this, 
retired, after he had defired Euthippus the Anaphlyftian, 
and the^reft of his friends, who were moft cenfured as parti- 
zans of Sparta, to exert themfelves gloriouily agaitift th« 
enemy, and by their behaviour to wipe off the alperfion. 

Thefe brave men, in number about a hundred, took. 
Cimon's armour (as a facred pledge) into the midft of their 
little band, formed themfelves into a clofe body, and fought 
till they all fell with the greateft ardour imaginable. The 
Athenians regretted them exceedingly, and repented of the 

unjuft 
* The Spartans werie ixot billed In fieges. 

f The AthenUns, in refeniment o4 this affront, broke the alliancf 
vi^ih Spartaii an4i.oiaed in confederacy with the Arrives. 

Jkuctd. 1. u 
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*xmjaft cenfures they had fixed upon them. Their rcTeHt- 
ment Againft Cymon, too, foon abated, partly from the 
remembraece of his pad fervic«s, and partly from the dif- 
ficulties they lay under at the prefent jundlure. They were 
beaten in the great battle fought at Tanagra, and they cx- 
. pe6led another army would come againft them from Pelo- 
ponnefus the next fpring. Hence it was, that they recalled 
Cimon from baniftiment, and Pericles Iiimfelf was the firil 
to propofe it. With fo much candour were differences 
. managed then, fo moderate the refentments of men, and to 
cafily laid down, where the public good required it! Am- 
. bition.itfclf, the ftrongefl of all paflions, yiel4^ to the in- 
terefls.and neceffities of their country ! 

Cimon, foon after his return, put an end to the war, 
. and reconciled the two cities. After the peace was made, 
Jie faw the Athenians could not fit down cjuietly,, but ftill 
wanted to be in motiqn, and to aggrandiie themfelves by 
new expeditions. To prevent their exciting farther trou- 
bles in Greece, and giving a handle for inteiline wars, and 
heavy complaints of the allies againft Athens, on account 
of their formidable fleets traverfmg the feas about the 
iflands and round Peloponnefus, he fitted out a fl€et of two 
' hundred fail, to carry war again into Egypt and Cyprus^. 
This he thought would anfwer two intentions; it would 

accuftom 

-* The It'Aory ef the firft expedition- is this. While Cimon was 
employed in his enterprize againft Cyprus, Inarus king of Lybia, havmg 
brought the greateft part of lower Egypt to revolt from Artaxerxes^ cal- 
led in the Athenians to.aflid bim to complete his conqueft. Hereupea 
the Athenians ^quitted Cyprus, and failed into Egypt. They made them- 
felves mailers of {he Ntle, an J attacking Memphis, feized two of the 
oucwofks, and attempted the third, called the tvbiu loall. But the ex- 
pedition proved very unfortunate. Artaxcrxes fcnt Megabyzns with a 
powerful army, into Egypt. He defeated the rebels and the Lybiant 
their aifociates: drove the Greeks from Memphis, ihut them up in 
the ifland of Profpitis eighteen months, and at laft forced them to 
furrendrr. Theyalmofl all periflied in that war, which laded fix years. 
Inarus in Tiolatipn of the public faith,- was crucified. 

The fccood expedition was undertaken a few years after, and watnoC 
more fuccefsful* The Athenians went %^ain(l Cyprus with two hundred 
galleys. While they were befieging Citium there, Amptjeus the Saite 
applisd to thcmf rfuccour^ in Egypt, and Cimdh fern him fixtyof his' 
galleys. Some fay he went with them himfelf ; others, that he con- 
tinued before Citium. But nothing of moment was trania6led at this 
limetotheprejbdice 6f ihe Perfiansin Egypt. Howerer, in the tenth 
year cf Darius Nothut, Armytseus IflVied from the fens, and being joined ' 
*y ail the £gy]f>tians, drove the Periians out of the kingdom, and became 
^g of the whole country. Tkucyd. 1. ii. Dioo. Sic. 1. xi. 
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ccoftom the Athenians to confll6bs with the barbarians, 
md it would improve their fubftance in an honourable 
nanner^ by bringing the rich fpoils of their natural enc- 
nics into Greece. 

When all was now ready, f nd the army on the point of 
mbarking, Cimon had this dream. An angry bitch feemed 
o bay at him, and, fomething between barking and a 
luman voice, to urtter tliefe words — Come on i I and my 
uhelps ^with pleafure Jhall receive tbce, Though the dream 
7as hard to interpret, Aftyphilus the Poiidonian, a great 
liviner, and friend of Cimon -s, told him it fignified his 
leath. He argued thus y a doe is an er^emy to the man he 
►arks at ; and- no one can give his^enemy greater pleafure 
han by his death. The mixture of tlje voice pointed out 
hat the enemy was a Mede, "for the armies of the Medes 
re compofed of Greeks and barbarians. After this dream, 
le had another fign in facrificing to Bacchus. When the 
•ricft had killed ^he viftim, a.fwarm of ants took up the 
lotted blood by little and little,. and laid it upon Cimon's 
;rcat toe. This they did for fome.time without any one's 
aking notice pf it : at laft Cimon himfelf obferved it, and 
t the fame inrtant the foothfayer.came and ihewed him 
he liver without a h?ad. 

The expedition, however, could not now be put off, and 
fierefore he fet fail. 'He fent fixty of his gallies againft 
ilgypt, and with the reft made for the Afiatic coaft, where 
iC defeated the-Jking's fleet, confifting of Photnician and 
i^ilician (hips, made hinifejf mafter of the cities in that 
ircait, and watched his opportunity to penetrate into 
igypt. Every thing was great in the defigns he formed. 
le thought of nothing lefs than overturning the whole 
'eriian -empire ; and the rather becaufe he was informed 
hat Theniiftoclcs was in great reputation and power with 
he barbarians, and had promifed the king to take the con- 
uft of the Grecian war, whenever he entered upon it. But 
rhcmiftocles, they tell us, in defpair of managing it to any 
dvantage, and of getting the better of the good fortune 
nd valt>ur of Cimon, fell by his own hand. 

When Cimon had formed thefe great projei^ls, as a firft 
:ep towards them, he caft anchor before Cyprus. From 
hence he fent perfons in whom he could confide with a 
rivate queftion to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon ; for their 
rraiid was entirely unknown. Nor did the deity return 
lem any anrwer, but immediately upon their arrival 

Ordered 
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ordered them to return, '' Becaufe Cimon," faid he, "is 
*' already with me." The m'eiTengers, upon this, took th« 
road to the fea, and when they reached the Grecian camp, 
which was then on the coafts of figypt, they found that 
jCimon was dead. They then inquired what day he died, 
and comparing it with the time the oracle was delivered, 
jthey perceived that hia departure was enigmatically pointed 
at in the expreilion, " That he was already with ths 
^' gods." 

According to moil authors, he died a natural death during 
.the {itge of Citium ; but fome fay, he died of a wound he 
xeceived in an engagement with the barbarians, 

The laft advice he gave thofe about him, was to fail 
away immediately, and to conceal his death. Accordingly, 
before the enemy or their allies, knew the real ftate of the 
cafe, they returned in fafety, by the generalfhip of Clmon 
exercifed, as Phanodemus fays, thirty days after his death. 

After be was gone, there was not one Grecian general 
who did apy thing confiderable againft the barbarians. The 
leading orators, were little better than incendiaries, who 
fet the Greeks one againft another, and involved them in 
inteftine wars ; nor was there any healing hand to interpofe. 
Thus the king's affairs had time to recover themfelves, and 
inexpreflible ruin was brought upon the powers of Greece. 
Long after this, indeed, Agefilaus carried his arms into 
Afia, and renewed the war a while againft the king's lieu- 
tenants on the coaft : but he was fo foon recalled by the 
feditions and tumults which broke out afrefli in Greece, 
•that he could do nothing extraordinary. The Perfian tax- 
gatherers were then left amidll the cities in alliance and 
triendfhip with the Greeks ; whereas, while Cimon had 
the command, not a fmgle coUedor was feen, nor fo much 
as a horferoan appeared within four hundred furlongs from 
the fea-coaft. 

That his remains were brought to Attica, hismonament 
.there is a fufficient proof, for it Itill bears the title of 
Cimonia. Neverthelefs, the people of Citium have a tomb 
of Cimon, which they hold in great veneration, as Naufi- 
crates the orator informs us ; the gods having ordered them 
in a certain famine not to difregard his manes » but to ho- 
nour and worihip him as a fuperior being. Such was this 
Grecian general. 

LUCULLUS. 
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X Ii£ grandfather of Lucullus was a man of confular 
dignity ; Metellus, furnamed Numidicus, was his uncle 
"by the mother's fide. His father was found guilty of em- 
bezzling the public money, and his mother, Caecilia, had 
l)ut an indifferent reputation for chaftity. As for Lu- 
cullus himfelf, while he was but a youth, before he foli- 
citcd any public charge, or attempted to gain a (liare in 
the admmiftration, he made his firft appearance in im- 
■pcaching Servilius the augur, who had been his father's 
accttfer. As he had caught Servilius in fome aft of in- 
jaflice in the execution of his office, all the world com- 
mended the profecution, and talked of it as an indication 
of extraordinary fpirit. Indeed, where there was no in- 
jury to revenge, the Romans confidered the bufmefs of 
impeachments as a generous purfuit, and they chofe to 
have their young men fatten upon criminalsy^like fo many 
well-bred hounds upon their prey. 

The caufe was argued with fo much vehemence, that 
they came to blows, and feveral were wounded, and fome 
killed ; in the end, however, Servilius was acquitted. 
But though Lucullus lofl his caufe, he had great command 
both of the Greek and Latin tongues ; infomuch that 
Sylla dedicated his Commentaries to him, as a perfon who 
could reduce the afts and incidents to much better order, 
and compofe a more agreeable hiflory of them than him- 
felf. For his eloquence was not only occafional, or ex- 
erted when necefiity called for it, like/that of other orators 
who beat about in xhc forum. 

As fports the vaulting Tunny In the main, 

^JBut when they are out of it. 

Are dry, inelegant, and dead^- 

He had applied himfelf to the fciences called liberal, and 
was deep in the ftudy of humanity from his youth ; and 
in his afi;e he withdrew from public labours, of which he 
had had a great fhare, to repofe himfelf in the bofom of 
philofophy, and to enjoy the fpeculations fhe fugggefled ; 
Jbidding a timely adieu to ambition after his diiference 
VdumellL K wit* 
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Pompey. To what we have faid of his ingenuity and 
ikill in languages, the following ftory may be added. 
While he was but a youth, as he was jefting one day with 
Hortenfius the orator, and Sifenna thehiftorian, he under- 
took to write a Ihort liiflory of the Marfi, cither in Greek 
or Latin verfc, as the lot ftiould fall. They took him at 
his word, and, according to the lot, it was to be in Greek. 
That hiftory of his is ftill extant. 

Among the many proofs of his aifedion for his brother 
Marcus, the Romans fpeak mod of the firll. Though 
he was much older than Marcus, he would not accept of 
any office without him, but waited his time. This was 
fo agreeable to the people, that in his abfence they created 
him aedile along with his brother. 

Though he was but a ftripling at the time of the Mar- 
fian war, there appeared many inflances of his courage 
and underftanding. But Sylla's attachment to him was 
principally owing to his conftancy and mildnefs. On this 
account he made ufe q£ his fervices from firll to lad. in 
his mofl important alFairs. Amongil other things, he 
gave him the dire^ion of the mint. It was he who coined 
moft of Sylla's money in Peloponhefus during the Mithri- 
datic war. From him it was calkd Lucullia; and it con- 
tinued to be chiefly in ufe for the occafions of the army« 
for the goodnefs of it made it.pafs with eafe. 

Some time after this, Sylla engaged in the iicgc of 
Athens; and though he was viftorious by land, the fupe- 
riority of the enemy at fea ftraitened him for proviiions. 
For this reafon he defpatched Jiucullus into Egypt and 
Lybia, to procure him a fupply of fhips. It was then the 
depth of winter ; yet he (crupled not to fail with three 
fmall Greek brigantines and as many fmall Khodian gal- 
leys, which were to mQet ftrong feas, and a number of the 
enemy's Ihips which kept watch on all fides, becaufe their 
, ftrength lay there. In fpite of this oppofition he reached 
..Crete, and brought it over to Sylla's intereft. 

From thence he pafled to Cyrene, where he delirered 
' the people from the tyrants and civil wars with which 
they had been haraflcd, and re-eilablifhed their confti- 
tution. In this he availed himfelf of a faying of Plato, 
who when he was defired to give them a body of laws, 
and to fettle their government upon rational principles, 
gave them this oracular anfwer, '* It is very diflicult to 

" give 
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*' tive laws to fo profpcrous a people.** In fad nothing 
is narder to govern than man when fortune fmiles, nor 
any thing more tradable than he when calamity lays 
her hands upon him. Hence it was, that Lucullus found 
the Cyrenians fo pliant and fubmiinve to his regula- 
tions. 

From Cyrene he failed to Egypt, but was attacked by 
pirates on his way, and lofl moft of the veflels he had 
colleAed. He himfelf efcaped, and entered the port of 
•Alexandria in a magnificent manner, being conducted in 
by the whole Egyptian fleet fet off to the beft advantage, 
as it ufed to be when it attended the king in perfon. 
Ptojemy*, who was but a youth, received him with all 
demonftrations of refped, and even lodged and provided 
him a table in his own palace; an honour which had not 
been granted before to any foreign commander. Nor was 
the allowance for his expences the fame which others had, 
but four times as much. Lucullus, however, took no 
more than was abfolutely neceffary, and refufed the king's 
prefents, though he was offered no lefs than the value of 
eighty talents. It is faid, he neither vifited Memphis, 
nor any other of the celebrated wonders of Egypt; think- 
ing it rather the buiinefs of a perfon who has time, and 
only travels for pleafure, than of him who had left his 
general engaged in a fiege and encamped before the ene- 
my's fortifications. 

Ptolemy refufed to enter into alliance with Sylla for 
fear of bringing war upon himfelf, but he gave Lucullus 
a convoy to efcort him to Cyprus, embraced him at part- 
ing, and refpedlfally offered him a rich . emerald fet in 
• gold. Lucullus at firfl declined it, but upon the king's 
Ihewing him his own pidure engraved on it, he was afraid 
to refufe it, left he Ihould be thought to go away with 
hoftile intentions, and in confequence have fome fatal 
fcheme formed againft him at fea. 

In his return he colleded a number of fhips from the 

maritime towns, excepting thofe that had given fhelter 

and protection to pirates, and with this fleet he pafTed 

K 2 over 



• Palmerius takes this for Ptelemy Auletes j but Aulctes was not 
king till the year before Chrift fixty-five. It muft, therefore, have 
been Ptolemy Lahyrus. For Sylia concluded the peace with Mithri* 
dates in the year before Chiift eighty, two. 
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over to Cyprus. There he found that the enemy's ihipf 
lay in wait from him under fome point of land ; and 
therefore he laid up his fleet, and wrote to the cities to 
provide him quarters and all necefTaries, as if Jie intended 
to pafs the winter there. But as foon as the wind ferved, 
he immediately launched again, and proceeded on his 
voyage, lowering his fails in the day-time, and hoiHing 
them again when it grew dark ; by which ftratagem he 
got fafe to Rhodes. There he got a frelh fapply of ftiips, 
and found means to perfuade the people of Cos and 
Cnidus to quit Mithridates and join him againil the Sa- 
mians. With his own forces he xirove the king's troops 
out of Chios ; took Epigonus, the Colophonian tyrant, 
prifoner, and fet the people free. 

At this time Mithridates was forced to abandon Per* 

gam.us, and had retired to Pitana. As Fimbria ihut him 

up by lan^j he caft his eyes upon the Tea, and in defpair 

effacing in the £eld^that bold and vidorious oilicer, coU 

ledled his Ihips from all quarters. Fimbria faw this, but 

was fendble of his want of naval flrength, and therefore 

fent to intreat LucuUus to come witli his fleet, and ailifl 

him in taking a king who was the moft warlike and viru- 

-nt enemy the Romans had. *' Let not Mithridates," 

He, " the glorious prize which has been fought in 

•^*:' ny labours and confli«5ls, efcape; as he is fallen 

ifr * ''^nds of the Romans, and is already in their 

'** JO;fl[>a»^ i,^ -g taken, who will have a greater fliare 

<'-into t^x. .^ j^g ^2^Q j^ 2^g fl- 1^^^ ^j^j catches 

net. ^ Mn - ' I (hut him up by land, and you do 

- in the bonourth. ,,^ ^^^^ ^^ /^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

:: Sfame't^g fcp. "^^V^^ f ^V' '^l^ " 

- value wUl Ron^; theh ^t ^^°"g^ "^^ ^^ ^"^^^ «*- 

/;,fj^^^lf^'''''^^^^^ ofal. Everybody 

There was nothing abfurd in the ^xo^ ' ^ ^'^?^''^' ^ 

faw; that if Lucullus, who was at no.grfc^ arbour, tiie 

brought up his fleet, and blocked up.c]>e *. all nave 

war would have been at an end, arid they avouIu ^^r it 

been delivered from infinite calamities. But w he v. ^o 

was that he preferred his fidelity as Sylla^ lieuteiu-mt, 
his own intereft and that of the public ; whether he ^k^ 
borred Fimbria, as a villain whofe ambition had lately 
led him to murder his general and his friend-; or whe- 
ther by fome over-ruling influence of fortune he referved 

Mithridates 
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MitBridates for Ms own antaeoni(l> he abfolutely rejected 
the propofal. He foffered him to get out of the harbour, 
and to laugh at Fimbria's land-forces. 

After tms, he had the honour of beating the king's 
fleet twice. The firft time was at Leftum a promontory 
of Troas ; the fecond at I'encdos, where he faw Neop- 
tolemus at anchor with a more confiderable force. Upon 
this, Lucullus advanced before the reft of his fhips, in a 
Rhodian galley of five banks of oars, commanded by 
Demagoras, a man very faithful to the Romans, and ex- 
perienced in naval affairs. Neoptolemus met him with 
great fury, and ordered the mailer of his ihip to ftrike 
againft that of Lucullus. But Demagoras fearing the 
weight of the admiral's galley, and the Ihock of its' 
brazen-beak, thought it dangerous to meet him a-Iiead. 
He therefore tacked about, and received him a-ftern, in 
which place he received no great damage, bccaufe the 
ibroke was upon the lower parts of the fhip, which were 
under water. . In the mean time the reft of his fleet coming 
up, Lucullus ordered his own fhip to tack again, fell upon 
the enemy >- and, afcer inany gallant a£lions, put them to 
flight, and purfued Neoptolemus for fame time. 

This done, hewent to meet Sylla, who was going to 
crofs the iea from the Cherfonefus. Here he fccured his 
paflage, and helped to tranfport has army. When the 
p^ace wa^r agreed upoa*, Mithridates failed into tlie 
Euxine fea, and Sylla laid a fine upon Alia of twenty 
thoufand talents^. Lucullus was commiflioned to collect 
the tax, and to coin the money ; and it was feme con- 
folation to the cities amidft the feverity of Sylla, that 
Lucullus a6led not only with the utmoft juftice, but with 
all the lenity that fo diiHcult and odious a charge would 
aidmit of. 

As the Mitylenians had openly revolted, he wanted to 
bring them to acknowledge their fault, and pay a mode- 
rate Hlqg for having joined Marius's party. But, led by 
their ill genius, they continued obftinate. Upon tliis, 
he went againft them with his fleet, beat them in a great 
battle, and (hut them up within their walls. Some days 
after he had begun the fiege, he had recourfe to this 
G 3 ftratagem. 

* This peace was concluded in the year of Rome fix hundred and 
fixijf-iUne) eight years before the death of Sylla. 
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flratagem. In open day he fet fail towards Elea, bat re- 
turned privately at night, and lay clofe near the city. 
The Mityleneans then Tallying out in a bold and diforderly . 
manner to plunder his camp, which they thought he had 
abandoned, he fell upon them, took moft of them pri- 
foners, and killed five hundred who ftood upon their de- 
fence. Here he got fix thoufand flaves, and an immenfe 
quantity of other fpoil. 

He had no hand in the various and unfpeakable evils 
which Sylla and Marius brought upon Jtaly: for by the 
favour of Providence he was engaged in the affairs of 
Afia. Yet none of Sylla*s friends had greater intercfl 
\s ith him. Sylla, as we have faid, out of particular re- 
gard, dedicated his Commentaries to him; and, paffing 
Pompey by, in his laH will conftituted him guardian to 
iiis fon. This feems to have firil occaConed thofe diffe- 
rences and that jealoufy which fubfifled between Pompey 
;ind Lucullus, both young men and full of ardour in the 
purfuit of glory. 

A little after the death of Sylla, Lucullus was chofen 
conful along with Marcus Cotta, 'about the hundred and 
fcventy-fixth olympiad. At tliis time many propofed to 
renew the war with Mithridates, and Colta himfelf faid, 
•* The fire was not extinguiihed, it only flept in embers.*'* 
Lucullus, therefore, was much concerned at having the 
Cifalpine Gaul allotted as his province, which promifed 
him no opportunity to diilinguifh himfelf. But the ho- 
nour Pompey had acquired inSpain,gave him moll trouble; 
] ccaufe that general's fuperior reputation, he clearly faw, 
j-itcr the Spanifh war was ended, would entitle him to 
the command againft Mithridates. Hence it was,, that when 
I'ompey applied for money, and informed the govern- 
ment, that if he was not fupplied, he murt leave- Spain 
' i.nd Sertorius, and bring his forces back to Italy, Lucul- 
lus readily exerted himfelf to procure the fupplies, and 
to prevent his returning upon any pretext whatever during 
iiis confuifhip. He knew that every meafure at home 
would be under Pompey's direction, if he came with fuch 
an army. For, at this very time, the tribune Cethegus, 
who had the lead, bccaufe he conful ted nothing but the 
humour of the people, was at enmity with Lucullus, on 
Rcount of his detefting that tribune's life, polluted as it 
was with infamous amours, infolence, and every fpecies 

of 
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of profligacy. Againft this man he declared open war. 
Lucius QuintiuSj another tribune > wanted to annul the 
ads of Syila, and to diforder the whole face of affairs, 
which was now tolerably compofed. But Lucallus, by 
private reprefentations and public remonftrances, drew 
him from his purpofe, and lellrained his ambition. Thus, 
in the moft polite and falutary way imaginable, he deftroy- 
ed the feeds of a very dangerous dileale. 

About this time news was brouglit of the death of Oc- 
taviiis governor of Cilicia. There were many competi- 
tors for that province, and they all paid their court to 
Cethegus as. the perfon moll likely to procure it for them. 
LucuJlus fet no great value upon that government ; but, 
as it was near Cappadocia, he concluded, if he could 
obtain it, that ihc Romi;ns v;ould not think cf employing 
any other general againft MithriJates, For this reiifoii 
he exerted all his art to fecure. the province to hirafelf. 
At laft he was neccfiitated, againil the bent of his difpo- 
fitioRj to give into a meaAire which was indiredl and illi- 
beral, but very conducive to his purpofe. 

There was a woman then in Rome named Praecia, 
famed for beauty and enchanting wit, but in other re- 
fpeds no better than a common proflitutc. By applying 
her intereft with thofe who frequented her houTe and were 
fond of her company, to ferve her friends in the admini- 
ilration and in other affairs, fhe added to her other ac- 
complilhmcnts the reputation of being a ufeful friend 
and a woman of bufmefs. This exalted her not a little. 
But when fhe had captivated Cethegus, who then was in 
the height of his glory and carried all before him in Rome, 
the whole power fell into her hands. Nothing was done 
without the favour of Cethegus, nor by Cethegus, v/ith- 
out the confent of Prxcia. To her LucuUus applied by 
prefents and the moft infinuating compliments ; nor could 
any thing liave been more acceptable to a vain and pom- 
pous woman, than to fee herfelf flattered and courted by fuch 
a man as Lucullus. The confequence was, that Cethegus 
immediately efpoufed his caufe, and folicited for him the 
province of Cilicia. When he had gained this, he had 
no farther need either of Prrecia or Cethegus. All came 
into his interefl, and with one voice gave him the com- 
mand in the Mithridatic war. He indeed could not but 
be confidered as the fitteft perfon for that charge, becaufe 
K 4 Pompey 
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Pompey was engaged with Sertorius, and Metellus hii 
given up his pretenficns on account of his great age; 
and thefe ^v ere the only perfons who could ftand in com- 
petition for it with Lucullus. However, his colleague 
Cotta, by much application, prevailed upon the fenate, 
to fend him with a fleet to guard the Propontis, and to 
l»rcte6t Bithynia. 

Lucullus, with a legion now levied in Italy, pailed 
over into Aim, where he found the reft of the troops that 
were to compofe his army. Thefe had all been long en- 
tirely corrupted by luxury and avarice; and that part of 
them called Fimbria ns, was more untraceable than the reft, 
on account of their having been under no command. At 
the inftigation of Fimbria, they had killed Flaccus who 
was conful ilnd their general too, and had betrayed Fim- 
bria himfelf to Sylla; and they were ftill mutinous and 
liwlefs men, though in other refpedis brave, hardy and 
experienced foldiers. Ktverthelefs Lucullus in a little 
time fubdued the feditious fpirit of thefe men, and cor- 
reded the faults of the reft; fo that now they firft found 
a real commander, whereas before they had been brought 
to ferve by indulgence and every promife of pleafure. 

The affairs of the enemy were in this pofture. Mithri- 
dates, like a fophiftical warrior, had formerly met the Re- 
mans in a vain and oftentatious manner, with forces tliat 
were ftiewy and pompous indeed, but of little ofe. Baftied 
and difgraccd in his attempt, he grew wifer,and therefore 
in this fecond war he provided troops that were capable of 
real fervice. He retrenched that mixed multitude ef 
nations, and thofe bravadoes that were iffued from hi* 
camp in a barbarous variety of language, together with 
the rich arms adorned with gold and precious ftones, which 
he now confidered rather as the fpoils of the conqueror, 
than as adding any vigour to the men that wore them. 
Inftead of this, he armed them with fwords in the Roman 
iaftiion, and with large and heavy ftiields; and his ca* 
valry he provided with horfes rather well-trained tlian 
gaily accoutred. His infantry confifted of a hundred 
and twenty thoufend, and his cavalry of fixteen thoufand, 
beiides armed chariots to the number of a hundred. His 
navy was not equipped, as before, with gilded pavilions, 
baths J and delicious apartments for the women^ but with 

aU 
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■9M manner of weapons ofFenfive and defenfive, and money 
to pay the troops. 

In this refpettabic form he invaded Bithynia, where the 
cities received him with pleafure; and not only that coun- 
try, but all Afia returned to its former diflempered incli- 
nations, by reafon of the intolerable evils that the Ro- 
nian nfurers and tax-gatherers had brought upon them. 
T hefe Luculli^s afterwards drove away, like fo many 
harpies which robbed the poor inhabitants of their food. 
At prefent he was fatisfied with reprimanding them, and 
bringing them to exercife their ofnce with, more modera- 
tion; by which means he kept the Afiatics from, revolting^ , 
when. their inclination lay almofl univerfally that way. 

While Lucullus was employed in thefe matters, Cotta.' 
thinkin? he had found.his opportunity, prepared to give 
IVfithridates battle. And as he had accounts from many 
hands, that Lucullus was coming up, and was already 
encaniped in.Phrygia, he did every thing to expedite the 
engagement in order, to prevent Lucullus from having 
any Ihare in the triumph, which he believed was now aU 
his own.. He was defeated, however, both by fea and 
land, with. the. lofs of fixty iKips and all their crews, as 
wxll as four thoufand land-forces ;- after which he was 
ihnt up in Chalcedon, and had no refource except in the 
affiilance of XucuUus* Lucullus was advifed, notwith- 
ftanding, ,to take no notice of Cotta,^ but to march for- 
ward inta the. kingdom of Mithridates which he would 
£nd in a defencele^ Hate. . On this occafion the foldiers 
were loudeft in. their -complaints. They reprefented that 
Cotta had by his raih counfels, not only ruined himfelf 
and his .own men, but done them too great prejudice; 
fince, had it not been for his error, they might have con- 
quered without lofs. But Lucullus, in a fet fpeech upon 
tnis fubjedl, told them, *' He had rather deliver one Ko- 
** man out of the enemy's hand, than take all the enemy 
** had." And when Archelaus, who formerly had com- 
manded the king's forces in Bceotia, but now was come 
over to the Romans and fought for them, aflerted, " That 
*' if Lucullus would but once make his appearance in 
*' Pontus, all would immediately fall before him;" he faid^ 
** He would not a6l in a more cowardly manner than hun- 
*• ters, nor pafs the wild beads by, and go to their empty 
^ densu" tie had no fooner uttered thefc words, than he 
K. j marched . 
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marched againft Mithridates with thirty thoufand foot, 
and two thoufand five hundred horfe. 

When he got fight of the enemy, he was ailonifhed at 
their numbers, and determined to avoid a battle and gain 
time. But Marius*, a Roman officer, whom Sertorius 
had fent to Mithridates out of Spain with fome troops, 
advanced to meet Lucullus, and gave him the challenge, 
Lucullus accepted it, and put his army in order of battle. 
The fignal was juft ready to be given, when without any 
Vifible alteration, there was a fudden explofion in the air, 
and a large luminous body was feen to fall between the 
two armies; its form was like that of a large tun, and its 
cplour that of molten filver. Both fides were fo af- 
fedled with the phamomenon, that they parted without 
iljiking a blow. This prodigy is faid to have happened 
in Phrygia at a place called Otryse. 

Lucullus, concluding that no human fupplies could be 
fufficient to maintain fo many myriads as Mithridates had, 
for any length of time, efpecially in prefence of an 
enemy, ordered one of the prifoners to be brought before 
him. The firft quedion he put to him was, how many 
there were in his mefs, and the fecond what provifions he 
had left in his tent. When he had this man's anfwer, he 
commanded him to withdraw ; and then examined a fe- 
cond and a third in like manner. The next thing was 
to compare the quantity of provifions which Mithridates 
had laid in, with the number of foldier's he had to fup- 
port ; by which he found that in three or four days they 
would be in want of bread-corn. This confirmed him 
in his defign of gaining time ; and he caufed great plenty 
of provifions to be brought into his own camp, that in 
the midft of abundance he might watch the enemy's 
diftrefs. 

Notwithftanding this, Mithridates formed a defign 
againfl the Cyzicenians, who were beaten in the late 
battle near Chalcedonf , and had loft three thoufand men 
and ten (hips. To deceive Lucullus he decamped focn 
after fupper, one dark tempeftuouis night ; and marched 
yfith fo much expedition, that at break of day he got be- 
fore 

* Appian calls him Varius* 
t Along with Cotta, 
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fore the town> and polled himfelf upon mount Adraftia*. 
As foon as Lucullus perceived he was gone^ he followed 
his ileps ; and without fulling unawares upon the enemy 
in the obfcurity of the night, as he might easily have done* 
he reached the place of his deflination, and Ikt down at 
a village called Thraceia, the moll commodious fituation 
imaginable for guarding the roads and cutting off the 
enemy's convoys. 

He was now fo fure of his aim, that he concealed it 
no longer from his men ; but when they Jiad entrenched 
thenifelves, and returned from their labour, called them 
together, and told them with great triumph, '* In a few 
** days he would gain them a vidory which fhould not 
** coft one drop of blood." 

Mithridates had planted his troops in ten different pofl^ 
about the city, and with his veffels blocked up the frith 
which parts it from the continent f, fo that it was inveiled 
on all fides. The Cyzicenians were prepared to combat 
the greatell difficulties, and to fuffer the lafl extremities 
in the Roman caufe: but they knew not where Lucullus 
was, and were much concerned that they could get no 
account of him. Though his camp was vifible enough, 
the enemy had the art to impofe upon them. Pointing 
to the Romans who were polled on the heights, " Do 
*' you fee that army," faid they, '* thofe are the Armenians 
•* and Medes, whom Tigranes has fent as a reinforcement 
•* to Mithridates." Surrounded with fuch an immenfe 
namber of enemies, as they thought, and having no hope 
of relief but from the arrival of Lucullus, they were in 
the utmofl conflernation.. 

When Demonax, whom Archelaus found means to 
fend into the town l» brought them news that Lucullus w^s 
arrived, at firfl they could hardly believe it, imagining 
he came only with a feigned flory, to encourage them to 
bear up in thcif prefent diftrefs. However, the fame mo- 
ment, 

• So called from a temple in the city confecrafed by Adraftus to the 
goddcfi Nemefis, who 'rom thence had the name of Adraftia. 

f Srrabo fays, Cyzicus Ues upon the Propontis, and is an ifl .nd joined 
to the continent by two brid^tw j near wliicli is a city of tlie fame 
namCf with two harbours> capable of containing two hundred veffels. 

Stbab. 1. xii, 
% By the afliftance of bladders he fwam into* the town. 

Flcros, J. iii. 
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xnent, a boy made his appearance who had been a prifone 
among the enemy, and had juft made his efcape. Upon 
their alking him where Luculius was, he laughed, think- 
ing them only in jeft; but when he faw they were in 
<farneil> he pointed with his finger to the Roman camp. 
This fufficiently revived their drooping fpirits. 

In the lake Dafcylitis, near Cizicus, there were veiTels 
of a confide rable fize. Luculius hauled up the largeft of 
them, put it upon a carria|;e, and drew it down to the 
fea. Then he put on board it as many foldiers as it could 
contain, and ordered them to- get into Cyzicus, which 
they efFefted in the night. 

It feems too, that heaven, delighted with the valour of 
the Cyzicenians, fupported them with feveral remarkable 
figns. The feaft of Proferpine was come, when they 
u'cre to facrifice a black heifer to her ; and as they had 
no living animal of that kind, they made one of pafte, 
and were approaching the altar with it. The vidim» 
bred for that purpofe, paftured with the reft of their 
cattle on the other fide the frith. On that very day flie 
parted from the herd, fwam alone to the town, and pre- 
sented herfelf before the altar. The fame goddefs ap- 
peared to Ariilogoras, the public fecretiry, in a dream, 
and faid, " Go and tell your fellow-citizens to take cou- 
" rage, for I iihall bring the African piper agalaft th^ 
" trumpeter of Pontus." 

While the Cyzicenians were wondering at this oracular 
expreffion, in the morning a ftrong wind blew, and the; 
ica was in the utmoft agitation. The kind's machines 
credled againft the walls, the wonderful worK. of Niconi- 
dus the Theflalian, by the noife and cracking firft an- 
nounced what was to come. Then a fouth wind incre- 
dibly violent arofe, and in the ihort fpace of an hour 
-broke all the engines to pieces, and dellroyed the wooden 
tower which was an hundred cubits high. Jt is moreover 
related, that Minerva was feen by many at Ilium in. their 
ileep, all covered with fweat, and with part of her veil 
rent; and that fhe faid, fhe was juft c<»9ie from ailiftiiig 

the 

« The Pythagoreans, who thought it unlawful to kill any animal, 
feem to have been the firft among the Greeks who offered the figures 
of animals in pafte, myrrh, or fome other compofitios. The poorer fort 
of Egyptians arc faid to have done the fame from ^no^er prindple. 
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the people of Cyzicus. Nay, they fhcwcd at Xlium a pflla r 
which had an itifcription to that parpofe. 

As long as Mithridates was deceived by his officers, 
and kept in ignorance of the famine that prevailed in the 
camp, he lamented his miie^irriage in- the fiege. But 
when he came to be fenfible of the extremity to which 
his foldiers were reduced, and that they were forced even 
to eat human flelh*, all his ambition and fpirit of con- 
tention died away^ He found Lucullus did not make war 
in a theatrical oilentatious manner, but aimed his blows 
at his very heart, and left nothing unattempted to deprive 
him of proviiions. He therefore feized his opportunity, 
while the Roman was attacking a certain fort, to fend 
off almoft all his cavalry and his bcafts of burthen, as well 
as the leaft ufeful part of his infantry, into Bithynia. 

When l.ucullus wtts apprifed 0/ their departure, he 
retired during the night into his camp. Next morning 
there was a violent ftorm; nevcrthclcfs he hegan the pur- 
fuit with ten cohorts of foot, befide his cavahy. All the 
w^y he was greatly incommoded by the fnow, and the 
cold was fo piercing that feveral of his foldiers funk under 
it, and were forced to Hop. With .the reft he overtook 
the enemy at the river Rhyndacus, and made fuch havock 
among them, that the women of ApoUonia came out to. 
plunder the convoys and to ftrip the (lain. 

The flain, ^s may well be imagined, were very nu- 
merous, and Lucullus made fifteen thoufand prifoners; 
befide which, he took fix thoufand horfes and an infinite 
number of beafts of burthen. And he made it his bufu 
nefs to lead them all by the enemy's camp, 

I cannot help wondering at Salluft's laying, that this 
was the firft time that the Romans faw a camelf. How 

could 

• There is fomctMug extremely improbable in tbls. It does not ap- 
pear that Mithridates was fo totally blocked up by Lucullus as to re- 
duce him to this extremity; and even had that been the cafe, it would 
certainly have been more eligible to have riiked a battle* than to have 
fobmilted to the dreadful alternative here mentioned. But wherefore 
^at human flefh, when afterwards we are e^cprtCsly told that they had 
hcafls to fend away ? There is, to the beft of our knowledge* and belief^ 
as little foundation in hiilory f<«r this praflice, as th<^re is in nature. 

•f Livy exprefsly tells us, there were camels in Antiochus's army* 
♦* Before the cavalry were placed the chariots armed with fcythes, and 
*<(^an3^9 of that fpeci^s called dromedaries,'' Liv. lib. xxa^vii. c« 4fu 
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could he think that thofe who formerly under Scipio con- 
quered Antiochus, and lately defeated Archelaus at Orcho- 
menus and Chxronea^ ihould be unacquainted with that 
animal? 

Mithridates now refolved upon a fpeedy flight; and to 
amufe LucuUus with employment in another quarter, he 
fent his admiral Arillonicus to the Grecian {ea. But juft 
as he was on the point of failing, he was betrayed to 
Lucullui, together with ten thoufand pieces of gold, 
which he took with him to corrupt fome p.irt of the Ro- 
man forces. After this, Mithridates made his efcape by 
fea, and left his generals to get off with the army in the 
beil manner they could. LucuIIus coming up with them 
at the river Granicus, killed full twenty thoufand, and 
made a prodigious number of prifoners. It is faid that in 
this campaign the enemy loil near three hundred thoufand 
men, reckoning the fervants of the army as well as fol- 
diers. 

LucuIIus immediately entered Cyzicum, where he was 
received with every telUmony of joy and refpedt. After 
which he went to the Hellefpont, to colleft ihips to make 
tip a fleet. On this .occafion he touched at Troas, and 
flept there in the temple of Venus. The goddefs, he dreamt* 
ftood by him, and addreflTed him as follows : 

Dod thou then fle«p, great moi)arch of the woods f 
The fawns arc ruftling near ihec.— 

Upon this, he rofe, and calling his friends together while 
it was yet dark, related to them the vifion. He had 
hardly made an end, when meflfengers arrived from Ilium 
with an account that they had feen off the Grecian har- 
bour • thirteen of the king's large galleys fteering towards 
Lemnos. He went in purfuit of them without lofmg a 
moment, took them, and killed their admiral liidoros. 
When this was done, he made all thj fail he could after 
fome others which were before. Thefe lay at anchor by 
the ifland ; and as foon as the officers perceived his ap- 
proach, they hauled the fhips afhore, and fighting from 
the decks, galled the Romans exceedingly. I'he Romans 
had no chance to furround them; nor could their galleys, 

which 

• Plutarch means the harbour whcrc the Grecians landed when tbty 
were going xq th; fiege of Troy, 
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which were by the waves kept in continual motion, make 
any impreflion upon thofc of the enemy which were on 
firm ground, and flood immoveable. At lall having with 
much difficulty found a landing-place, he put fome of his 
troops on ihore, who taking ^hem in the rear, killed a 
number of them, and forced the reft to <iut their cables 
and (land out to fea. In the confufion the veffels da(hed 
one againft another, or fell lipon the beaks of thofe of 
Lucullus. The deftru6lion confequently was great. Ma- 
rius, the general fent by vSertorius, was among the pri- 
foners. He had but one eye ; and Lucullus, when he 
firft fet fail, had given his men a ftrift charge not to kill 
any perfon with one eye ; in order tiiat he might be re- 
ferred for a death of greater torture and difgrace. 

After this, he haftened to purfue Mithridutes himfelf, 
whom he hoped to find in Bithynia blocked up by Voco- 
nius. He had fent this ofHcer before with a fleet to Nico- 
media, to prevent the king's efcape. But Voconius had 
loitered in Samothrace about getting himfelf initiated in 
the myfleries • .and celebrating feftivals. Mithridates in 
the mean time had got out, and was making great efforts 
to reach Pontus before Lucullus could come to flop him. 
But a violent tempeft overtook him, by which many of 
of his veffels were dafhed to pieces and many funk. The 
whole fhore was covered with the wreck which the fea 
threw up for feveral days. As for the king himfelf, the 
Ihip in which he failed was fo large, that the pilots could 
not make land with it amidfl fuch a terrible agitation of 
the waves, and it was by this time ready to founder with 
the water it had taken in. He therefore got into a fhallop 
belonging to fome pirates, and trufting his life to their 
hands,' beyond all hope was brought lafe to Heraclea in 
Pontus, after having pafTed through the moft unfpeakable 
dangers. 

In this war Lucullus behaved to the fenate of Rome 
with an honeft pride, which had its fuccefs. They had 
decreed him three thoufand talents to enable him to fit 

out 

• The myfterles of the Cabiri. The worship of thefe gods was 
probably brought from Phoenicia; for cabir in the language of 
that coontry fignifies powerful. They Vvere reverenced as the moft 
tremendous of fupcrior beings ; the more fo, becaufe of the m) Aerious 
and awful folerynities of their worfliip. Some have pretended to give 
vs account of their names, though they w^re locked up in the pro- 
fottndeft fecrecy. 
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out a fleet. But he acquainted them by letters that he- 
had no need of the money, and boailed that^ without To 
much expence and fuch mighty preparations, he would 
drive Mithridates out of the fea with the (hips the allies 
would give him. And he performed his promife by the. 
afliilance of a fuperior power.. For the tempeft, which, 
ruined the Pontic fleet, is faid to have been raifed by the 
refentment of Diana of Priapus, for their plundering her. 
temple and beating down her ilatue. 

LucuUus was now advifed by rAany of his officers to > 
let the war ficep a while ; but, without regarding their 
opinion, he penetrated into the kingdom of Pontus, by 
way cf Bithynia and Galatia. At firfl he found provi- 
fions fo fcarce, that he was forced to have thirty thouiand 
Gauls follow him with each a meafure * of wheat upon 
his (boulders. But as he proceeded farther in'his march». 
and bore down all oppofition, he came to fuch plenty, 
that an ox was fold for one drachma, and a (lave for four. 
The reft of the booty was fo little regarded, that fome left 
it behind them, and others deftjoyed it ; for, amidft fuch 
abundance, they could not find a purchafer. Having, in . j 
the excurfions of their cavalry^ laid wafte all the country 
a-s far as Themifcyrae and about the river Thermodon, 
they complained that Lucullus took all the towns by ca- 
pitulation, inftead of ftorm,- and gave not up one to the. 
foldiers for plunder. ** Now," laid they, ** you leave 
** Amifus a rich and flourifhing city, which might be 
*' eafily taken, if you. would affault it vigoroufly ; and 
'* drag us after Mithridates into the.w^ftes of Tibarene 
*' and Chaldaja." 

Lucullus, however, not thinking they, would break out 
iato tha^ rage which afterwards appeared, neglefted their 
xemonftrances. He took more pains to excule himfelf to 
thofe who blamed his (low progrefs, and his lofmg time in 
reducing towns and villages of little confequence, while 
Mithridates was a^ain gathering power. ** This is the 
«* very thing," faid he, " that I want, and aim at in all 
** my operations, that Mithridates may get ftrength, and 
*' colleft an army refpe<!lable enough, to make him 
*' (land an engagement, and not continue to fly before 
"** us. Do not you fee what vaft and boundlefs deferts lie 

'< behixuL 
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** behind him? Is not Caucafus ^ith all its immenre 
•* train of mountains at hand, fufficicnt to hide hhu and 
•* numberlefs other kings who want to avoid a battle ? It is 
•* but a few days journey from the country of the Cabiri • 
'* into Armenia, where Tigranes, king of kings, is featcd, 
'* farrounded with that power, which has wrefled Afia 
•' from the Parthiaris, which carries Grecian colonics into 
** Media, fubdues Syria and Paleftine, cuts off the Sclcu- 
" cidse, and carries their wives and daughters into caji- 
" tivity. This prince is nearly allied to MLthridates;. 
•* he is his fon-in-law. Do you think he will difrogard 
" him, when he comes as a fuppliant, and not take up 
" arms in his caufe? why will you then be in fuch hafte 
" to drive Mithridates out of his doniinions, and rifle 
** the bringing Tigranes upon us, who has long wanted 
** a pretence f^r it? And furcly he cannot End a ri;ore 
" fpecious one, than that of fuccouring a fither-ih-law, 
*' and a king reduced to fuch extreme ncceflity. What 
*' need is there then for us to ripen this affair, and to 
*' teach Mithridates what he may not know, who are 
^' the confederates he is to fcek againll us ; or to drive 
** him, againft his inclination and his notions of honour, 
" into the arms of Tigranes? Is it not better to give him 
" time to make preparations and regain ftrcngth in hi»' 
*' own territories, that we may have to meet the Chol- 
** chains, the Tibarenians and Cappadocians, whom we 
•* have often beaten, rather than the unknown forces of 
•' the Medes and the Armenians V* 

Agreeably to thcfe fentiments I.ucullus fpent a great 
deal of time before Amifus, proceeding very flowly in the 
fiege. After the winter was palt, he left that charge to 
Murcna, and marched againft Mithridates, who was en- 
camped on the plains of the Cabiri, with a refolution to 
wait for the Romans there. His army confifted of forty 
thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe, which he had 
lately collefted ; and in thefe he placed the greateft con- 
fidence. Nay, he pafled the river Lycus, and gave the 

Romans 



* Hence it appears, as well from a pafTage in Straho, that there 
was a dlf^TiA on the borders of Phrygia called Cabiri. Ind^d the 
worfliip of thofc gods had prevailed in fevcral p;!rts of Afia, and they 
are fuppofed to have bad .homage paid them at Ronie under the title 
oi Dhn Poles, 
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Romans the challenge to meet him in the field. In con* 
fequence of this, the cavalry engaged, and the Romans 
were put to the rout. Pomponius a man of fome dignity, 
was wounded and taken. Though much indifpofed with 
his wounds he was brought before Mithridates, who aflted 
him, " Whether, if he faved his life, he would become 
"his friend?" " On condition you will be reconciled 
*• to the Romans," faid he, *' I will! but if not, I mufi: 
" remain your enemy." The king, ftruck with admira- 
tion of his patriotifm, did him no injury. 

Lucullus was apprehenfive of farther danger on the 
plain, on account of the enemy's fuperiority in horfe, and 
yet he was loth to take to the mountains, which were at a 
confidcrable diflance, as well as woody and difficult of 
afcent. While he was in this perplexity, fome Greeks 
happened to be taken, who had hid themfelves in a cayc. 
Artemidorus, the eldefl of them, undertook to conda£k 
him to a poll where he might encamp in the utmoil fccu- 
rity, and where there ftood a callle which commanded the 
plain of the Cabiri. Lucullus gave credit to his report, 
and began his march in the night, after he had caufed a 
number of fires to be lighted in his old camp. Having 

fot fafely through the narrow paffes, he gained the 
eights, and in the morning appeared above the enemy's 
heads, in a fituation where he might fight with advantage, 
when he chofe it, and might not be compelled to it, if he 
had a mind to fit flill. 

At prefent neither Lucullus nor Mithridates was in- 
clined to rilk a battle: but fome of the king's foldiers 
happening to purfue a deer, a party of Ramans went out 
to intercept them. This brought up on a fliarp fkirmifh. 
numbers continually coming up on each fide. At length 
the king's troops had the advantage. 

The Romans, beholding from the camp the flight of 
their fellow-foldicrs, were greatly diilurbed, and ran to 
Lucullus, to intreat him to lead them out; and give the 
fignal for battle. But he, willing to fhew them of how 
much importance in all dangerous confiids the prefence 
of an able general is, ordered them to fland flill; and de- 
fcending into the plain himfelf, feized the foremofl of the 
fugitives, and commanded them to face about. They 
obeyed, and the reft rallying with them, they eafily put 
the enemy to flight, and purfued them to their entrench- 
4 ment^. 
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nents. Lucullus, at his return^ inflifled on the fugitives 
he ufual punifhment. He made them ftrip to their vefts, 
ake-ofF their girdles, and then dig a trench twelve feet 
ong ; the reft of the troops all the while {landing and 
ooking on. 

In the army of Mithridatcs there was a Dardarian 
grandee named Olthacus. The Dardarians are fome of 
Jiofc barbarous people who livfe near the lake Mxotis. 
Dlthacus was a man fit for every warlike attempt that re- 
quired ftrength and courage, and in counfel and contri- 
vance inferior to none. Befide thcfe accompliihments, 
le was aiFable, eafy, and agreeable in the commerce of the 
yorld. He was always involved in fome dispute, or jea- 
oufy at leaft, of the other great men of his country, \\ho, 
ike him, aimed at the chief authority in it : and to bring 
\dithridates into his intereft, Jie undertook the daring 
>nterprize of killing LucuUus. Mithridates commended 
lis defign, and publicly gave him fonie affronts, to afford 
bim a pretence for refentment. Olthacus laid hold on it, 
md rode off to Lucullus, who received him with pleafure. 
For his reputation was well known in the camp ; and, 
jpon trial, the Roman general found his prefence of mind 
md his addrefs fo extraordinary, that he took him to his 
table and his council-board. 

When the Dardarian thought he had found his op- 
portunity, he ordered his fervants to have his horfe ready 
writhout the camp. It was now mid-day, and the foldiers 
kvere fitting in the fun or otherwife repofmg themfelves, 
jvhen he went to the general's pavilion ; expeding that 
lone would pretend to hinder the admiffion of a man who 
kvas intimate with Lucullus, and who faid he had bufmefs 
3f importance to communicate. • And he had certainly 
mtered, if fleep, which has been the ruin of many other 
generals, had not faved Lucullus. Menedemus, one of 
iiis chamberlains, was then in waiting, and he told Ol- 
:hacu$, ** This was not a proper time to fee Lucullus, 
* becaufe, after long watching and fatigue, he was now 
'* taking fome refl." Olthacus did not take this denial ; 
but (aid, " I mull enter, whether you will or not, for I 
''' have great and neceffary bufmefs to lay before him." 
Menedemus, incenfed at his infolence, anfwered, ** No- 
'* thing is more neceffary than the prefervation of Lu^ 
" cuUus," and thruft him back with both hands. Ol- 

(n. d. 1794.) thacus. 
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tkacus, fearing his defign was diibovered; withdrew pri^ j 
vately from the camp, took horfc, and returned to Mi- j 
thridates without efFefting any thing*. Thus the crifis in | 
ether matters, as well. as in. medicine^ either, (aves pi de^ 
ftrovs. 

After this, Somatius was fent out- with tcircohortr tcr 
efcort a convoy. Mithridates detached againft him one* 
of his officers named Menander. An engagement enfued,- /^ 
and the barbarians were routed with .great lofs. Another 
time, Lucullus defpatched Adrian with. a coniiderable- 
corps, to protcdl the party, employed in colledin^'pro- 
vifions and fupplying his camp. Mithridates did' not 
lt?t him pafs unnoticed, but fent Menemachus and Myron 
againft them, with a ftrong body of cavalry and another 
of infantry. All thefe combatants, except two, the Ro- 
mans put to the fword. Mithridates diffembled his lofs, 
pretending it was fmall, and entirely owing to the mif- 
conducl of the commanding officers.. But when Adrian - 
paiTed by his camp in great pomp, with many waggons 
loaded with proviiions and rich fpoils in his -traiDy the 
king's fpirits began to droop, and the moft diftreifing ter- 
ror fell upon his army. They determined, therefore, to. 
q43it that poft. 

The nobility about the king began ta fend off their • 
^&g»'*ge with all the privacy they could, but would not 
foffer others, to do the fame. . The foldiers finding them- 
felves joilled and thrufl back in the gate-ways, were fo ; 
much provoked at that treatment, that they turned upon' 
them, fell to plundering th: baggage, and killed fcveral 
of them. Dorylaus, one of the generals, loll his life for 
nothing but a purple robe which he had on. Hermxus, 
a pried, was trodden under foot at the. gate. Mithridates* 
himfelf, without any attendant or groom to affilt him, got • 
out of the camp amidll the crowd. Of all his. royal ftud 
there was not one horfe left him ; but at laft Ptolemy the 
eunuch, feeing him carried aloi^ with the torrent, and 
happening to be on horfeback, dumounted and gave him 
his. TJie Romans prefTed hard upon him, and indeed' 
came up time enough to have taken him. He was in h6t 
almofl in their hands ; but their avarice favod him. The 
prey, which had been, purfued through numberlefs con- 
flifts and dangers, efcaped, and the viftorious Lucullas 
was robbed of the reward- of his toils. The horfe which 

the 
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tkt kinff rode> was almoft overtaken^ when a miile loaded 
with gold came between him and his purfuers, either by 
accident or by the king's contrivance. The foldiers im- 
mediately began toriile the load, and came to blows about 
the contents ; which gave Mithridates time to get ofT. 
Nor was this the only difadvantage LucuUus experienced 
from their avarice. Callillratus, the king's fecretary, was 
taken, and the Roman general had ordered him to be 
bronght before him ; but thofe who had the charge of it, 
perceiving he had five hundred crowns in his girdle, de- 
spatched him for the money. Yet to fuch men as thefe 
he gave i^p the plunder of the enemy's camp. 

After this, .he took Cabira^ and many other places of 
ftrength, in which he. found much treafure. He likewife 
iovtna in their prifons many jQreeks, .and feveral of the 
king's own relations, confined ; and, as they had long 
thott^ht themfelves in the mod defperate circumflances, 
the liberty which they gained by the .favour of Lucullus> 
appeared to them not fo much a deliverance, as a refur- 
re£don and new life. One of the king's filler's named 
Nyfla, very happily for her, was of the number. The 
other Mers and wives of Mithcidates, who feemed placed 
more remote from danger, and at a dillance from war, all 
penihed miferably : he fent the eunuch Bacc hides to Pher- 
jucia, with orders to fee them put to death. 

AxnoBg the rell ^ere two of his fillers, Ro^-ana and 
Statira, who were about Ahe age of forty, and flill virgins ; 
and two of his wives, both lonians, Berenice of Chios, 
and Monime of Miletus. The latter was much celebrated 
among the Greeks. Though the king had tried every 
expedient to bring her to liflen to a lawlefs pafiion, and 
made her a prefjant of fifteen thouiand crowns at one time, 
ibo rejeded all his folixiitations till he agreed to marriage, 
fent her a diadem, and declar<ed her queen. Before the 
laft fad meflage, (he had paiied her time very unhappily, 
and looked with grief and indignation on that beauty, 
which inllead of a hufband had procured her an imperious 
mafter, and inflead of the domeflic comforts of marriage, 
a eoard of barbarians. Banilhed JFar from Greece, fhe had 
loS the real bleilings of life« and where ihe hoped for hap- 
pinefs, found nothing but a ^ream. 

When Bacchides came, and informed thofe princefTes 

they muft die, but that they were at liberty to choofe the 

Z death 
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deatfi mod eafy and agreeable to theni> Mbnime fnatck- 
ing the diadem from her head, applied it to her neck, 
that it might do the fatal oiHce. But it broke, and the 
princefs faid, •* O curfed band ! wouldft thou not, at 
" leaft, ferve me on this occafion ?" Then fpitting upon 
it, fhe threw it from her, and llretched out her neck to 
Bacchides. ^ 

Berenice took poifon ; and, as her mother, who was | 
prefent, begged a fhare of it, fhe granted her requeft. 
'Hiey both drank of it ; and its force operated fufficicntly 
upon the weaker body : but Berenice, not having taken 
a proper quantity, was long a dying. Bacchides there- 
fore ilrangled her. Roxana, one~of the unmarried fillers, 
after having vented the moll bitter imprecations and re- 
proaches againft Mithridates, took poifon. Statira, how- 
ever, died without one unkind or ungenerous word. She 
rather commended her brother, when he muft have his 
anxieties about his own life, for not forgetting them, bat 
providing that they might die free and undifhonoured. 
Thefe events were very difagreeable to the native good- 
nefs and humanity of Lucullus. v 

He continued his purfuit of Mithridates as for as Ta- 
laura; where having learned that he was fled four days 
before into Armenia to Tigranes, he turned back again. 
He fubdued, however, the Chaldaeans and Tibareniansi 
and reduced the lefs Armenia, with the towns and caftles. 
Then he fent Appius to Tigranes, to demand Mithridates; 
and in the mean time returned to Amifus, which his 
troops were ftill befieging. The length of the fiege was 
owing to Callimachus who commanded in the town, and 
was an able engineer, (killed in every art of attack and 
defence. By this he gave the Romans much trouble, for 
which he fufFered afterwards. Lucullus availed himfrlf ' 
of a ftratagem, againft which he had not guarded. He 
made a fudden aflault at the time when Callimachus nfed 
to draw off his men for refrefhment. Thus he made him- 
felf matter of fome part of the wall ; upon which, Calli- 
machus, either envying the Romans the plunder of the 
place, or with a view>to facilitate his own efcape, fetfire 
to the town, and quitted it. For no one paid any atten- 
tion to thofe who fled by fea. The flames fpread with 
great rapidity around the walls, and the foldiers prepared 
themfelves to pillage the houfes. Lucullus, in commife- 

ration 
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ration of a fine city thus finking into ruin> endeavoured 
to aifill it from without, and ordered his troops to extin- 
guifli the fire. But they paid no regard to him ; they 
went on coUefting the Ipoils, and claihing their arms ; 
till he was forced to give up the plunder to them, in hopes 
of faving the city from the flames. It happened, liow- 
cver, quite otherwife. In rummaging every corner, with 
torches in their hands, they fet fire to many of the houfes 
themfelves. So that when LucuIIjs entered the town next 
morning, he faid to his friends, with tears in his eyes, 
*' I have often admired the good fortune of Sylla, but 
" never fo much as I do this day. He dcllred to fave 
** Athens, and fucceeded. I wiflied to imitate him on 

" " this occafion ; but, inftead of that, the gods have claiF- 
*' ed me with Mummius *." 

Neverthelefs, he endeavoured to reflore the place, as 
iar as its unhappy circumftanccs would permit. A Ihower, 
which providentially fell about the time it was taken, 

. extinguifhed the fire, and faved many of the buildings ; 
and, during his ftay, he rebuilt moft of thofe that were 
deilroyed. Such of the inhabitants as had fled he rcceiv- 

>cd with pleafure, and added to them a draught of other 
Greeks who were willing to fettle there. At the fame 
tunCt he gave them a territory of a hundred and twenty 
furlongs. 

The city was a colony of Athenians, planted here at a 

• time when their power was at the height ; and they were 
matters of the lea. Hence it was, that thofe who fled 

. from the tyranny of ArilUcHi, retired to Amifus, and 

• were admitted to the privilege of citizens ; fortunately 
enouc^h gaining abroad what they loft at home. The 

. remainder of them Lucullus now clothed in an honour- 
able manner, gave each two hundred drachmas, and fent 

. them back into their own country. Tyrannio, the gram- 
marian^ was of the number. Murena begged him of 
Lucullus, and afterwards enfranchifed him ; in which he 
aded ungeneroufly by his fuperior officer's prefent. Lu- 

. cullas would not have been willing, that a man fo ho- 
noured for his learning, fliould be firil confidered as a 
flave, and then fet free. The real liberty he was born 
to, rtuft be taken away, before he could have this feem- 

«ing freedom. But this was not the only inftance, in 

which 
• The deiiroycr of Corinth. 
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which Marena afled with lefs generofity than became th 
officer of his rank. 

Lucullus then turned towards the cities of Afia, that he 
might bellow the time which was not employed in war, 
on the promotion of law and jullice. Theie had long loft 
their influence in that province, which was overwhelmed 
with unfpeakable misfortunes. It was defolated and en- 
ilaved by the farmers of the revenue and by ufurers. The 
poor inhabitants were forced to fell the moft beautiful of 
their fons and daughters, the ornaments and offerings ia 
their temples, their paintings, and the ftatues of their 
gods. The laft r^ifource was to ferve their creditors as 
iaves. TJieir fufferings prior to this, were more cruel 
and infupportable ; prifcns, racks, tortures, expofurcs to 
the burning fun in iummer, and in winter to the extremity 
•of cold, amidft ice or mire ; infomuch that fervitude fecm- 
cd a happy deliverance and a fcene of peace. Lucullus, 
iinding the cities in fuch dreadful diflrefs, foon refcued the 
oppreflbd from all their burtliens. 

In the firft place he ordered the creditors not to take 
above one in the hundred for a month's interefl * : in the 
next place he aboliihed all intereft that exceeded the . 
principal : the third and moft important regulation was, 
that the creditor Ihould not take above a fourth part of 
the debtor's income. And if any one took intereft upon 
interefl, he was to lofe all. By thefe means, in lefs than 
•four years, all the debts were paid, and the eflates rc- 
ilored free to the proprietors. The public fine which 
Sylla had laid upon Afia, was twenty thoufand talents. 
It had been paid twice ; and yet the mercilefs ooUedon, 
by ufury upon ufury, now brought it to a hundred and 
twenty thoufand talents. 

Thefe men, ^etending they had been unjuftly treated, 
raifed a clamour in Rome againfl Lucullus, and hired a 
number of popular orators to fpeak againfl him. They 
had, indeed, a confiderable interell, becaufe many per- 
ibns who had a fhare in the adminiflration, were their 
debtors. Lucullus, on the other hand, was beloved not 
only by the nations which Jiad experienced his good of- 
fices ; the hearts of the other provinces were his, and 

they 

* This was the legal Intereft among the Romans. Whence wemsf 
learn the conriparative fcarcity of money in thofe times. 
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tJtiey longed For a governor who had made fuch numbers 
happy. 

Appius Clodius« who was fent ambaflador to Tigrancs 
by Lucullas^, and who was his wife's brother, at firll fell 
into the hands of guides that were fubjedls to Mithri- 
dates. Thefe men made him take an unneceflkry circuit 
of many days jeurney i(i the upper countries ; but at lafl 
an enfranchised fervant of his, a Syrian by nation, difco- 
vered to him the impofition, and (hewed him the right 
road. He then bade adieu to his barbarian guides, and 
.in a few days pafTed the Euphrates, and reached Antioch 
-of Daphne •. 

There he had orders to -wait for Tigrancs, who was 
then employed in reducing fome cities of Phaiiicia; and 
.he found mean* to bring over to the Roman intercll 
many princes who Submitted to the Armenian out of pure 
;Heceffity. Among thefe was Zarbienus, king of Gor- 
dyene. A number of the cities too, which Tigrancs had 
conquered, privately fent deputies .to Clodius ; and he 
promifed them all the fuccour Lucullus could give, but 
.defired they would make no immediate refiftance. The 
Armenian' government was, indeed, an infupportable 
.burthen to the Greeks, Particularly, the icing's pride, 
.through a -long courfe of profperity, was become fo enor- 
mous, that he thought whatever is great and admirable 
in the tyes of the world, was not only in his power, but 
.even made for him. For, though his profpedls at firft 
were fmall and -contemptible, he had fubdired many 
.nations, and humbled the Parthian power more than" 
any prince before him. He had colonifed Mefopotamia 
with Greeks, whom he draughted in great numbers out 
of Cilicia and Cappadocia. He had drawn the fcentte f 
Arabians from their wandering way of life, ^nd placed 
them nearer to Armenia, that he might avail himfelf of 
their mercantile abilities. He had many kings at his 
xonrt in the capacity of fcrvants, and four in particular 
a« mace-bearers or footmen, who, whenever he rode on 

horfe- 

• Among feveral cities 6f that name thi was the principal. It wa» 
•C^ed, however, h^ way of diftm^tion, the Antioch of Daphne. 
Daphne was a be^iutiful village, about foriy furlongs from it, confccrated 
to the nynnph of that name, and a^med with groves of a large extent, 
Several of them probably of laurel \ in the midA of which i\ood the 
tsmple of Apollo and Diana. The grove and temple were a fanfluai-y. 

f Probably fo c<tlLd from the r liviog in tents. 
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iiorfeback, ran before him in fhort jerkins ; and^ ivlieft 
lie fat to give audience, ftood by with their hands clafped 
together ; which iall circumftance feems a mark of the 
loweft flavery, a token that they had not only reiigned 
their liberty, but tliat they were prepared rather to luffer 
than to aA. 

Appiusy not in the lead difconcerted at all this pprnp^ 
plainly fet forth his commifTion, at his firft audience» 
*^ That he was come to demand Mithridatesj whom Lu«. 
*' cullus claimed for his triumph; otherwife he muft de- 
«* clare war againft Tigranes.'* Whatever efforts that, 
prince made to receive the meiTage with an eafy counte- 
nance and a kind of fmile^ it was vifible to all that he 
was affected with the young man's bold addrefs. This 
was, indeed, the firil free fpeech he had heard for five 
and twenty years ; for fo long he had been a king, or 
rather a tyrant. However, the anfwer he gave Appius 
was, *' That he would not deliver up Mithridates ; and 
«* if the Romans began the war, he w^s able to defend 
*' himfelf." He was difpleafed with Lucullus for giving 
him, in his letter, barely the title of king, and not that of 
king of kings ; and therefore in his anfwer he would not 
addrefs him as Imperator *. This did not hinder him 
from fending magnificent prefents to Appius ; and, when 
he found he did not accept them, he fent more. At lail, 
Appius, that he might not feem to rejefl them out of any 
particular pique, took a cup, and fent back all the reft. 
Then he returned with the utmofl expedition to his ge-. 
neral. 

Before thb, Tigranes had not deigned -to admit Mitlv- 
ridates into his prefence, nor to fpeak to a prince who 
was fo nearly allied to him, and who had lately loft fo 
great a kingdom. He had fent him in a contemptuoas 
manner to remote marfhes and a fickly air, where ^ was 
kept like a prifoner. But now he called him to court 
with great marks of honour and regard* Lai a private 
conference they exculpated themfelves at tlie expence of. 
their friends. Metrodorus the Scepiian was of the num- 
ber ; an able fpeaker, and a man of extenfive erudition* 
who had been in fucii high favour, that he was flylcd the 

king's 

* The £ngU(h word pneral is not entirely equivalent to the Greek 
4kt;Tox^ra^ or the Latin imfergt^r^ which was afierwtrdc the citk ct 

the emperors. 
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Itiag's &tker. It feems^ when he went ambailador from 
JMiuiridates ^o the Armenian court, to beg afGIlance 
againU the Romans, Tigranes faid. '* What would you« 
••* Metrodorus, advife me to in this cafe ?" Whether it 
was that he had the intcreft of Tigranes in view, or whe- 
jther he wanted to fee Mithridates abfoluteiy ruined, he 
^anfwered, ''As an ambaifador, I fliould exhort you to 
"** it ; but, as your counfellor, I fhould advife you againft 
■" it." Tigranes difcovered this to Mithridates, not 
imagining he would refent it in the manner he did. 
.The unfortunate prince immediately put Metrodorus to 
,4eathj and Tigranes greatly repented the ftejp he had 
:taken, though he was not abfoluteiy the caufe of that 
minifter's dentli, bit only added flings to the hitred Mith- 
ridates had long entertained for him. This appeared 
vwhea his private memorandums were taken, in which 
jMetrodorus was found among thofe marked out for the 
ax. Tigranes buried him honourably, and fpared no 
«zpence in hb funeral, though he had been the caufe of 
his death* 

Amphicrates, the orator, likewife died at that court, 
of we may be allowed to record his name for the fake of 
Athens. He is faid to have been banifhed his country, 
aad to have retired to Seleucia upon the Tigris, where the 
inhabitants defired him to open a fchool of rhetoric, but 
he anfwered in the moil contemptuous manner, and with 
ill the vanity of a fophift, *' That a plate could not con- 
-*' tain a dolphin." From thence he went to the court of 
.Cleopatra, the daughter of Mithridates, and wife of Ti- 
-^anes, wher,e he foon made himfelf fo obnoxious, that 
he was forbidden all intercourfe with the Greeks ; upon 
w-hich he flarved himfelf to death. Cleopatra bellowed 
jipon Ifim too, a magnificent funeral* and his tomb is near 
a place called Sapha. 

Lacnllus, having eUabliihed peace and good laws in 
Afia, did not negledl what might be conducive to ele- 
gance and pleafure; but, during his flay at Ephefus, 
entertained the Grecian cities with fhews, triumphal 
feaib, and trials of fkill between wrefllers and gladiators. 
The icities, in return, inHituted a feafl to his honour, 
which they called LuculUa ; and the real afFe£lion that 
lAJpired them with the thought, was more agreeable than 
tjklionour icfelf. 

L z Wh^n 
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When Appius was returned, and had acquainted hW 
that it was necefl'ary to go to war with Tigranes, he went 
back to Pontus, and put himfelf at the head of his troops. 
His firll operation was to lay fiege to Sinope, or rather to 
a corps of Cilicians who had thrown themfelves into the 
town on the part of Mithridates. Thefe, upon the approach 
of Lucullus, put a great number of the inhabitants to the 
(word, and after fetting fire to the place, endeavoured .to 
efcape in the night. But Lucullus difcovering their inten- 
tion, entered the town, .and having killed eight thouiand 
of them who were left behind, rellored their efFe^ to the 
old inhabitants, and exerted himfelf greatly in faving the 
city from the Hames. His particular inducement was the 
following dream. He dreamed that a perfon ilood by 
him, and faid, *' Go forward, Lucullus ; for Autolycus 
** is coming to meet you." When he awaked, he could 
form no conjedure about the fignihcation of the dream. 
However, he took the city the fame day, and, in parfuing 
the Cilicians to their (hips, he faw a ilatue lying on the 
fhore, which they had not been able to get on board. 
The work was one of the mafter-pieces of Sthenis ; and 
h2 was told that it was the ftatue of Autolycus, the founder 
of jSinope. This Autolycus is faid to have been the fon 
of Deimachus, and one of thofe Theflalians who aiiiiled 
Hercules in the war againft the Amazons *. In his voy- 
age back, alon? with Demoleon and Phlogius, his ihip 
flruck on a rock of the Cherfonefus called Pedalion, and 
he loll it. He and his friends, however, faved their lives 
and their arms, and went to Sinope, which they took from 
the Syrians. The Syrians, who then held it, we are told, 
were fo called, becaufe they were the deicendantsof Syrus 
the fon of Apollo and Sinope the daugJitcr of Afopu^. 
When Lucullus heard this, he recollected the obfervation 
of Sylla in his Commentaries, " That nothing more d<?- 
*' ferves our belief and attenuon> than what is .fignihed to 
•* us in dreams." 

After news was brought that ,Mithridates and Tigranes 
were on the point of entering Lycaonia and Cilicia with 
all their forces, in order to fexze Afia before him, he could 

not 



• Strabo tells u?, Autolycus was one of the Argonaatt, who after 
bis voyage to Cclclu««, fettled at Sinope, and liad divine honours paid 
{tinn auei hi» deaili. Staab. I. xii. 
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tSSt ndp thinking it ftrange, that the Armenian did not 
make ufc of Mithridatcs when in his glory, nor join the 
armies of Pontus while they were in their full llrength j 
but fa^ered them to be broken and dellroyed ; and now 
at laft with cold hopes of fuccefs began the war, or ra- 
ther threw himfelf down headlong with thofe who could 
ftand no longer. 

Amidll thefe tranfaftions, Mach.ires the Ton of Mithri- 
dates, who was mailer of the Bofphorus, fent Lucullus 
a-coronet of gold of a thoufund crowns value, and begged 
-to be numbered among the friends and allies of Rome. 
.Lucullus, now concluding that the iirll war was finifhed, 
left Sornatius, with a corps of fix thoiM^md men, to fettle 
'the ajfairs- of that province ; and with twelve thoufand 
foot and Isfs than three thoufand horfe, marched to meet 
another war. It fcemcd amazing temerity to* go with a 
handful of men againll fo many warlike nations, fa many 
myriads of cavalry, and fuch a vaft country, interfered 
.with deep rivers, and barricaded with mountains for ever 
covered with fnow. Of courfe* his foldiers, who were 
. not ' otherwife under the beft difcipline, now followed 
-with great re!u6hince, and ^were ready to mutiny. Ou 
•the other hand, the popular orators clamoured againft 
him iti Rome, roprefenting that he levied 'war after war ; 
not that the public utility ffequired it, but that he might 
always keep thecommand and continue in arms, and that 
he might accumulate Viches at the rifle of the common- 
wealth.- Thefe at laft TucoeeUtd in their defign, which 
.was to recal Lucullus. - 

•At prefent he reached the' Euphrates by Icmg marches. 
He found it fwoln and overflowing by reifon of the lafe 
rains, and was apprehenhve he fnouid find much delay 
and dlKiculty in^cpikiCliiig boats and making a bridge of 
thfm. But in the evening the 8ood began to fublide, and 
JeflTcn in fuch a manner in the night, that next morning 
the river appeared much within the channel. The people 
tff the country -feeing little iflands in its bed, which had 
feidom been .viribie> and the ftream breaking gently about 
them, cGnfkicrcd Lucullus as fomething more than mortal. 
. For chey law the great river put on a mild and obliging 
air to him, and aH^brd him a quick and eafy paffage. 

He availed himfelf of the Ofpnnunity, and pafied it 

with his army. An auipicious omcii iipp'jarcd immedl- 
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atcly after. A number of heifers, facred to the Pcrfiaa- 
Diana, the goddefs whom the inhabitants of thofe parU 
particularly worlhip, paflurcd on the other fide- Thcfe 
heifera are ufed only in- the way of facrifice ; at other times 
they range at large, marked with the figure of a torch, as 
a token of their defignation ; and it was difficult to take 
them when they are wanted. But now the army had no. 
fooner eroded the river, than one of them went and flood- 
by a rock wliich is deemed facred to the goddefs, and. 
hanging down her head in the manner of thofc that are 
bound, offered herfelf to Lucullus as. a vidim. He ia- 
crificed alfo a bull to. the Euphrates, on account of his iaft* 
paiFage. 

He ftayed there that whole day to rcfreih his army. The- 
next day he marched through Sophene^ without doing the 
leafl injury to thofe who fu&nittedand received his troops. 
in a proper manner. Nay, when his men wanted to ftop 
and take a fort that was fuppofed to be full of tr eafure, 
he pointed to mount Taurus which appeared at^a diihiiice« 
and faid, " Yonder is the fprt you are to take j as for 
" thcfe things, they will of courfc belong to the con-- 
*' queror." Then, pufhing his march, her croffed the, 
Tigris, and entered. Armenia.. 

As Tigranes ordered the firft man who brought iiim an. 
account of the enemy's arrival, to lofe his head for his 
reward, no one afterwards prefumed to mention it. He 
xemained in ignorance, though- the hoftile fire already 
touched him ; and with pleafure heard his flatterers fa^, 
«• Lucullus would.be a great general, if he waited forTi- 
'* granes at Ephefus, and did not quit Afik at the fight- 
•' of his vafl armies." Thus it is not every man that 
can bear much wine, nor can an ordinary mind bear great 
jprofperity without flaggering. The firft of his friends 
who ventered to tell him the truth, was Mithrobarzanes ;. 
and he was but ill rewarded for the liberty he had uken.^ 
He was fent againft Lucullus with three tho^fand horfe- 
and^^ more relpedlable body of foot, with orders to take 
the Roman general alive, but to tread the reft under his 
feet. 

Part of the. Roman forces were pitching their tents, and. 
tjie reft were upon the march, when their fcputs brought 
intelligence that the barbarians were at hand. He had, 
therefore, his apprehenfxpns, that if they atucked him 

before 
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before his troops were all aflembled and formed, they 
might be put in diforder. The meafure he took was to 
ftay and entrench himfelf : mean time he fent his lieute- 
nant Sextilius with fixteen hundred horfe, and not many 
more infantry^ including both the light and the heavy- 
armedy with orders, when he approached the enemy, to 
flop and amufe them, till he fhoald be informed that the 
entrenchments were finifhed. 

Sextilius was willing to obey his orders, but Mithro- 
barzanes came upon him fo boldly, that he was forced to 
fight. Mithrobarzanes behaved with great bravery, but 
fell in the adion. Then his troops took to flight, and- 
were mpfl of them cat in pieces. 

After this, Tigrancs left Tigranocerta, the great city 
which he had buut, and retired to mount Taurus, wher6 
he intended to collet all his forces. But Lucullus, not 

S'ving him muth time for preparation, fent Murena to- 
irafs and cut off the parties on one fide, as fad as they 
-came up ; on the other fide, Sextilius advanced againft a 
large corps of- Arabians, which was |;oing to join the 
king. Sextilius came upon the Arabians as they were 
^encamping, and killed the greateil part of them.' Murena 
fallowing the fteps of Tigranes, took his opportunity to 
attack him, as he was leading a great army along a rag- 
ged and narrow defile. The kihg himfelf fled, abandon- 
ing all his baggage. Many of the Armenians were put 
to the fword, and greater numbers made prifontrs. ■ 

Lucullua, afler this fuccefs, marched againft Tig^ano- 
certa, and ihvefted it withhis army. There were in that 
city many Greeks who had been tranfplanted out of Cili- 
cia, and many barbarians whofe fortunes had been nobcti- 
ter than that of the Greeks, Adiabenians, Aflyrians, 
G.ordyenians, and Cappadocians, whofe cities Tigranes 
had demoliflied, and then removed the inhabitants, and 
compelled them to fettle in that he had built. The place 
was full of treafure and rich ornaments ; every private 
perfon, as well as grandee, to make their court to the 
king, flriving which Ihould contribute mod to its embel- 
liihment. For this reafon Lucuilus carried on the flege 
with great vigour, in the opinion that Tigranes would, 
contrary to his better judgment, be provoked to give him 
battle. And he was not millaken. Miihridates, by 
mefl'engers and letters, diflUaded the king much from* 
L 4 hazarding 
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hazarding a battle, and advifed him only to cut ofF th« 
Roman convoys with his cavalry. Taxilea too, who 
came on the part of Mithridates to co-operate with Ti* 
grancs, intreated him to avoid meeting the Roman, arms*, 
which he aflured him were invincibie. 

At £rft the king heard him with patience. But- when*, 
the Armenians and Gordyenians arrived with all their 
forces ; when the kings of the Medes and Adiabeniani 
had brOuglit in their armies; when numbers of Arabians 
came from the coafts of the Babylonian fea *, Albanians 
from the Cafpian, and Iberians from the neighbourhood 
of the Albanians ; befide a confiderable body gained by 
frefents and perAiafion, from thofe nations about the: 
Araxes that live without regal government : then nothing 
was exprefTed at the king's table or council-board, but 
fanguine hopes and barbarian menaces. Taxiles was ill 
danger of his life for attempting to oppofe the refolutiou 
to give battle, and Mithridates hirafelf was accufed of 
envying the glorious fuccefs that would attend his fon*- 
in-I.iw. * 

Tigrancs, therefore, would not wait for him, left he 
Jliould Ihare with him the hohoiir of the viftory ; but ad- 
vanced immedi;itcly with all his forces; and 15 faid-to 
have exprefled to his friends fomc uneafmefs,." That he 
" fliould have to do onJy with Lucullus, and not try his 
" flrcngth.at orce with all the generals of Rome." * Ih- 
deed, thefc boalb of the king do not appear entirely 
frantic and deflitute of reaibn, while he was furyeying lo 
.many nations and princes under his ilandard, fuch allo*- 
nilhing numbers of heavy-armed iiifantry, and fo many 
myriads of cavalry. He had twenty thouLnd archers and 
{lingers, and fifty- five thoufand horfe, of which feventcen 
thoufand were clad in Heel, according to the account Lu- 
cullus fent the fcnate. His infantry, divided into con^- 
panies and battalions, confiiled of a hundred and hhy 
thoufand men ; and there were thirty-five thoufand pio- 
neers and other labourers to m:ike good the, roads, to 
prepare bridges, to cleanfe the courfe Of rivers, to pro- « 
vide wood, and to anfwcr all the occaiions of the army. 
Thefe were drawn up behind, to give it a greater appear- 
ance of ftrength and numbers. 

When he had pafled mount Taurus, and fpread his 
troops upon the plain, he could fee the Roman army bq- 

ficglng 
♦ The Pcrfran gulj h. 
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fieging Tigranocerti. The mixed multitude of barba- 
rians in the city likewife law him, and in a menacing 
manner pointed to their king's armies from the walls. 

Lucullus, before the battie, held a council of war. 
Some advifed him to quit the fiege» and meet Tigranes 
with all his forces; others were of opinion, that he (hould 
continue the ficge, and not leave fo many enemies be- 
hind him. He told them, that neither, feparately, gave 
good counfel, but both togeihcr did. He therefore di- 
vided hw forces, and left iVIurena before the place with 
fi5c..tho>ufand men? while he with the rellofthe infintry 
caafiUing of twenty-four cohorts, which contained not 
more-than ten thoufand combatants, with all his cavalry, 
aadaboct a. thoufand flinders and archer:., marched againft 
Ti«-anes. 

He encamped on a large -plain, with a river before him; 
where Jiis army appearing no more than a handful, af- 
fc^ded much matter of mirth, to the flatterers of the king. 
Some ^ridiculed the diminutive appearance; others, by 
vayof jeft caft lolls for the fpoil.- And tlicre wasnotone 
of the generals, and princes, who did not come and de- 
fire to be cm.ployed alone upon that fcrvice, while Ti- 
• grancs needed only to lit Hill and look on. The king 
too, thinking" he muft (hew himfelf facetious on the occa- 
fion, made ufe of that celebrated exprcirion, *' That if 
•' they came as ambafladors, there were too many of them; 
*• if as foldiers, too few." Thus they paflji the firil day 
in raillery. 

Next morning at break of day Lucullus drew out his 
army. The camp of the barbarians was oH the call fide 
of the river. But the river, where it is moft fordable, 
makefi a bend to the weft. As Lucullus m.archcd haftily 
down to that quarter, I'igranes thought he was retreating. 
Upon this, he called to 'I axiles, and faid with a fcornful 
fmile, •'^ Seeft-'thou not thefe invincible Roman legions 
•" taking to flight?"- Taxiles anfwered, " I wifli from my 
*• fouly my lord, that your good genius may work a mi- 
*' racle in*yotir favour ; but thefe legions do not ufc their 
"*beft accoutrements in a mere march. They do not 
" "wear their polilhed Ihields, nor take their bright helmets 
"out of their cafcs) as you fee they have now done. All 
"this fplcndid appearance indicates tlicir intention to- 
L5 ^' fight. 
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** fight, and to advance againfl their enemies as fi&'as^ 
•-poffible.*' 

While Taxiles was yet fpeaking, thcyfaw the eagle of. 
the foremoil legion make a motion to the right by order, 
of Lucu]Ius» and the cohorts proceed in good oirder to pais . 
the river. 

Then Tigranes with much difficulty awaked from his- 
intoxication, and exclaimed two or three times, ** Arc-. 
** theft: men coming againjft us?'* After this, he. drew, 
out his forces in a hKlly and diforderly manaer; taking. - 
iumfelf the command of the main body» and giving the 
left wiQg to the king of the Adiabenians, and the 
right to the king of the Medes. Before th£a right: 
wing were placed moil of the cavalry that w«re armed in. 
Reel. 

As Locullus* was going to pafs the riv^> fome^of his . 
oficers^admoniihed him to beware of that day, which had. 
been an inaufpicicus, or (as they called it) a black one to 
thcrRomans. For on that day Caspio's army was defeatedl 
by the Cimbri« Lucullus returned that memorable anfwer, , 
•' I 'will make, this day too an auipicious one for .Rome/' ' 
It was the fixth of October. 

Having thus fpoken, and withal exhorted hb men to^ 
exert themfelves^ he advanced at the head of them againfl: 
the enemy. He was armed, with a breaft-plate of fleel 
formed in fcales, which caf! a furprifing luilre; and the r 
robe he wore over it, was adorned with fringe. He drew. 
hh fword immediately, to fhew his troops the necefiity of. 
coming hand to hand with an enemy who were accuilomed 
to fight at a diftance; and by the vigour of their xliarge 
not to leave them room to exercife their miilive weapons. . 
Obferving that the enemy's heavy-armed cavalry, upon 
which tney had their chief dependence, was covered by a 
Mil that was plain and even at the top, and which, with an 
extent of only four furlongs, was nox very difficult to- 
a(cend, he defpatched his Thracian and GauliOi horie>. 
with orders to take them in flaAk, and to itrike at nothing;; 
but the ihafis of their pikes. Their whole ftrength* in- 
deed, confifts in the pike, and they have no other weapon^ 
either oiTenfive or defenfive, that they can ufc, by reafon. 
of their heavy and unwieldy armour, in. which they arc, . 
as it were, immured. 

Meanwhile 
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Mean while he began to climb the hill with two com- 
panies of infantry, and the foldiers followed him with 
great readinefs, when they faw him, encumbered as he 
was wi^h his armour^ the firil to labour on foot up the 
afcent. When he. had reached the fummit, hs2 flood on 
the. moil confpicuous part of it, and cried out, " The 
"•vi&ory is ooFft, my fellow foldiers, the vidory is ours!" 
At the fame time he advanced againlV the. heavy armed ca- 
valry, and ordered his men not to make any afe o£ their 
jaiFelins, but to come to clofe a6Hon, and to aim their 
blows at their enemies legs and thighs, iiv which parts 
alone they were not armed.- . There was no need, how- - 
ever to put thi^ in execution. For, inftead of Handing 
to receive the Romans they fet up a cry of fear, and moft : 
defpicably fled without flriking a llroke. In their flight, . 
they and their horfes, heavy with armour, ran back upon 
their own infantry, and put them in confufion: infomuch 
that all thofe myriads were routed, without (landing to re- 
ceive one-.wound^ or fpilling one drop of blood. Multi* 
tude^y hawever, were flain in their flight, or rather in their 
attempt to. fly;- their ranks being fo thick and deep> that . 
they entangled and impeded each other. 

Tigranes rode off, one of the firfl, with a few atten* 
dants; find feeing his fon taking his fhare in < his misfor- 
tnne, he. took the diadem from his head, gave it him 
with tears, and. defired him to fave himfelf in the befl 
maimer he could by taking fome other road. The young 
prince did not venture to wear it, but put it in the hands 
o£one:of his mofl faithful fervants, who happened after- ' 
wards to be taken and brought toLucullus: By this 
means tlie rayal diadem of Tigranes added to the honours 
of the fpoil. It is faid that of the foot there fell above r 
a hundred thonfaud> and of the horfe very few efcaped; 
vhereas the Romans had but five killed, and a hundred * 
wounded. Antiochus the philofopher *, in his Treatife 
concerning the Gods,.fpeaking of this aftion, fays, the 
fun never, beheld fuch another. Straboft another philo- 
{ofher, in his hiliorical Commentaries informs us, that 
toe. Romans, were afhamed, and ridiculed each other, for - 

having - 

* Antiochils of Efcalon. Cicero was his difciple. 
+ Strabo, the gcograpUer and hiftorian, was alfp a philofwphsr oC * 
the Stoic form. . 
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having em ployed weapons againll fuch vilc flaves. And: 
Livy tells us, the Romans, with fuch inferior numbers,, 
never engaged fuch a multitude as this. The vidors did: 
not, indeed, make up the twentieth part of the. van-- 
quiflied. The mofl able and experienced commanders- 
among thx; Romans paid the higlieft compl-ments to the 
general(hip of Lucullus, principally, becaufe- he had de- 
feated two of the greatefl and mo£b powerful kings in the 
world, by methods entirely different; the one by an ex- 
J^editious and the other by. a flow procefs. . He mined 
Mithridates, when in the height of his power, by pro- 
trading the war, and Tigranes by the celerity of his. 
movements. Indeed, among all the generals in the 
world, there have been very, few inftances of any one's 
availing himfelf of delay for execution, or .of .expedition ' 
for.fecurity. 

Hence it was, that Mithridates made no hafl^to come 
to adion, or to join Tigranes; imagining that Lucullas 
would proceed with his ufual caution, and flownefs.. But 
as foon as he met a few Armenians on. the road> with the 
greatefl marks of conflernation upon them, he formed 
lome conjedlure of what had happened; and when. many 
more came up naked and wouiided, he was too well af- 
furcd of the lofs, and inquired for Tigranes. Though 
lie fouad him in the mofl deflitute and deplorable condi- 
tion, he did not offer him the leafl infult. Inllcad of 
that, he difmounted, and bewailed with him their com- 
mon misfortunes; gave him his own royal equipage, and 
held up to him a profped of. better fuccefs. . They .begaa 
to levy other forces. 

In Tigranoccrta the Greeks had mutinied. againft the 
barbarians, and wanted to deliver up the city to Lucullus* 
Accordingly he gave the afTault, and took it. After he 
Jiad fecured the royal treafures, he gave up the plunder 
of the town to his foldiers, and they- found there, befidei 
other rich booty, eight thoufand talents in coined money. 
Lucullus added eight hundred drachmas to each man's 
fliare. 

Being informed that there were found in the town a num- 
ber of iych avtifls as are reainfite in theatrical exhibi- 
tions, whom Tigranes hnd collected from all parts, for 
opening the theatre he had built, he made ufe of them 

in 
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. in the games and other public diverfions in honour of iiis 
viAory. 

He fent back the Greeks to their own countries, and 
furniihed them with necefTaries for that purpcfc. lie 

. likewife permitted the barbarians who had been compelled 
to fettle there, to return to their refpetrive abodes. Thus 
it happened that, by the difpenivai of the people of one 
city, many cities recovered their former inhabitants. For 
which reafon Lucullus was reverenced by them as a pa- 
tron and founder. He facceeded aifo.in his other unaer- 

. takings agreeably . to his merit; being more defirous of 
the praife of juilice and humanity, than of that which 
arifes from military achievements. For in thofe the army 
claims no.fmali *part,. and fortune a greater; whereas the 
other ^re proofs of a gentle difpofiiion andiubdued mind, 
and.by them Lucullus brought the barbarians to fubmit 
without the. fword.,. The kings of the. Arabs came over 
to him, and put their. poircfTioiis in.his power; the whole 
nation of Sophene iollowed theii example; and the Gor- 
dyenians were fo well inclined to fcrve him, that they 
were willing, to quit their habitations, and follow him 
with. their wives and children. The caufe Wss this.: 

Zarbicnus, king of Gordyene, nnable, as has b?cn faid, 
to fupport the tyranny of Tigranes, applied privately 
through Appius to Lucullus, and defired to be admitted 
as a:i ally. This applicittion beir,^ difcovcred, he was 
pjit to death with his wife and children, before the Ro- 
mans entered Armenia. , Lucullus, however, did not for- 
get it* but, as he pafi'ed through Gordyene, took care 
that Zarbienus fhould have a magniiicent funeral, and 
adorned the pile with gold Itufts and royal veflments found 
among the^fpoils of Tigranes. The Roman general him- 
felf Jfet lire.to.it> and, together with the friends and rela- 
tions of the deccafed, ottered the accullomed libations, 
declaring him his friend, and an ally of the Roman peo- 
ple. He caufed a monument, too, to be eredled to his 
memory at a confiderable expence : for there was found 
in the tre^fury of that prince a great quantity of gold 
and filver ; there were found jilfo in his itorehoufes three 
millions of medimni of wheat. This was a fufficient 
provifion for the foldiers; and Lucullus was much ad- 
mired for making the war maintain itfelf, and carrying it 
(N. D. 1794.) oa 
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on without taking one drachma out of the public trei- 
fury. 

About this time, there came. an embafly from the king 
of Parthia to folicit his. friendfbip and alliance. Lucuilus 
received the proporal with pleaiure, and fent ambailadors . 
in his turn; who when thijy were. at that prince's court, . 
difcovered that he was unrefolved what part to a^,..and. 
that he was privately treating with Tigrane«- for Mefepo- 
tamia, as a reward for the fuccours with which he Ihoold . 
furnifh hiiii. As foon.as Lucuilus was fenAble of this, he 
determined to let Tigranes and Mithridates alone^ as ad- 
rerfaries already tired out^ and to try his ftrength with the 
Parthian, by entering his territories. *. He thought it. 
would be glorious, if in one expedition* during the tide 
of good fortune, like, an able wrefUer he would throw 
three princes fuccefiively, and tra verfe the dominions -of' 
three of the moii; powerful kings under, the^funy perpe- 
tually vi£torious. 

For this reafon he fent orders, to Sornatius and hb other . 
officers in Pontus to bring their forces to him > as he in- 
tended to begin his march for Parthia from Gordyene. . 
Thefe officers had already found their foldiers. refractory . 
and obltinace, but now they faw them abfolutely mutinous, . 
and not to be wrought upon by any method of perfuafion ^ 
or of f(;rce. On the cantrary, they loudly declared they 
would not even Hay there, but would go and leave.Pontus 
itfelf unyuarded . When an account of this behaviour was 
brought to Lucuilus, it corrupted. the troops he had with ■ 
him: and they were very ready to receive thefe impref- 
fions, loaded as they^ were with .wealth, enervated with . 
luxury, and panting after repofe. Upon hearing^^ there- 
fore, of the bold terms in which the others had exprefled ' 
themfelves, they faid they adted like men, and fet*an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation; ''And furely,* continued. 
^' they, our fervices entitle us to a diicharge, that we 
•' may return to our own country, and enjoy ourfelves ia . 
•*fe€urity and quiet." 

Thefe fpeeehes, and worfe- than^thefe, coming to the • 
ears of Lucuilus, he gave up all thoughts of his Parthian -• 
expedition, and marched once, more againil Tigranes. It : 
was now the height of fummer, and yet when' he had • 
gained the fummit of mount Taurus, he faw with regret 
the corn only green; fo backward arc the fcftfons in thofe 

parts. 
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pprts, by Tcafon "of the cold that prevails there*. He 
dercendcd> however, into the plain, and beat the Arme- 
nians who ventured to face him in two or three fkirmilhes. . 
Then he plundered the. villages at pleafurc, and, by taking 
the convoys defignsd for 'ligranes, brought that want. 
upon the enemy, which he had dreaded himfelf. 

He omitted no meafare. which might bring them to. a 
decifive battle; he drew a line of circumvallation about 
their camp ; he laidwafte their country before their eyes : 
but they had been too oftea defeated, to think of rifking 
an engagement. He therefore marched againil Aitaxata 
the capital of Tigranes,. where he had left his wives and 
children; concluding he would not.fufFerit to be takcn»_ 
without attempting its relief. 

It i& faid, that Hannibal the Carthaginian, aftjer An- 
tiochus was fubdued by the Romans, addrefl'ed himfelf to 
Actaxas king of Armenia. While he was at that prince's 
court, befide inftrufting him in other important matters, 
he pointed out to him a place which, though it then lay 
negleded, .afforded the happieft fituation imaginable for 
a city. He gave him the plan of one, and exhorted him 
te put it in execution. The king, charmed with the 
jDOtion, defired liim to take- the direftion of the work ; 
and in a flior^ time, there was feen a large and beautiful 
city, which bore that prince's name, and was declared 
the metropolis of Armenia. 

When Lucullus advanced to Jay fiege to this place, the 
patience of Tigranes failed him. He marched in queft of 
the RSDmana, and the fourth day encamped over againft 
them, being feparated from them only by the river Arfanias^. 
whick they muft necefiariiy pufs in their march to Ar- 
taxata. . Lucullus. having facrificed to tiie gods, in full 
perfuafion. that the vidory was his own, palled over in 
order of battle, with. twelve cohorts in front. The reft 
were placed in the rear, to prevent their being furrounded 
by the enemy. For their motions were watched by a large 
and feled body of cavalry, covered by fome flying fqua- 
drons of .Mardian archers and Iberian fpearmen, in whofe 
courage and Ikill Tigranes, of all his foreign troops, 
placed the higheft confidence. Their behaviour, however, 

did 

* This particvUr is coofimned by modern travellers* The; tell u») 
{be fnoM lies there tiU Auguil. 
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dki not dir.iiiguiih thj.-n. They exchanged a ft? a* biOWS 
witii ihi Koir.iiu h irfe, bjic tiid not wait tJie chargc-of 
the infantry. They dirperfed and iled, and the Roman 
cavalry purfucd th>;n in t^ie difFerent routes they had 
t;Jccn. 

"^li^rarcs now icci'.^^ his adTaiiCnge, advanced, with his 
own civalry. Lvculius was :i little intimidated at th.'ir 
nuinb-Ti aivl the ipl^ndor of their appearance. He there- 
fore called his -lavalry clFlVom the purfuit ; and in the mean 
time was the Ibroniod to aavi.nce agaii\li tJie nobility •, 
who, with the tlower cf the army, were aijout the king':: 
'peifon. But thoy Hcd at the l«ght of him, without ftriking 
a blow. Of tK;' thrre kings tlut were then in the.adion, 
the f{ip[ht of Mithridatcs fccms to have been the moft dii^ 
graceful, for lie did not ftand the very (houts of the Ro- 
mans. The purfuit continued the whole night, until wea- 
ried with .the car-.vige, and fatisded with the prifoncrs, 
and the booty they ni.ide, ilir Romans drew olF. Livy 
tells us, that in the former l>..ttlo there were greater num- 
bers killed and taken prifoncii,: but in thi6« pcrfons of 
higher quality. 

Lncullus, elevated with his fucccfs, refolved to. pene- 
trate the upper country, and to £niih the deltruilion of 
this bcirbari.in prince. It was now the autumnal eqainoz, 
and he met with llorms he did not e.xpeft. The fnow fcil 
"almcft conilantly ; and when the (ky was clear, the frort 
was fo intenfe, that by reafon of the extreme cold the 
horfes could hardly drink, of the rivers ; nor conld they 
pafs them but with the utnioil difficulty,, becaufe eheke 
broke, and cut the fmev/s of their legs. Beildes, the 
greateft part of their march was tJirough clofe and woody 
roads, where the troops were daily wet with the fnow that 
lodged upon the trees ; arid tiicy had only damp places . 
wherein to pafs the night. : 

They had not, therefore, followed Lucullui? many dayj, 
before they began to be refr^^dory.' At firft they had 
recourfe to intreaties, and font their tribunes to intercede 

for 

* In the origir.ql it is Tar^x'rrr.vv> ; by which in all probability if 
meant the kind's hooy Kuard confirtint; chiefly of the nobility. Accord- 
ing: to Liv>, no Kf> than fixty of TIgrancs's friends and great officers 
walked in the procefTion of Lucullus*& triuniph. Nor u it to be won- 
dtrcd, that he had a guard of his own r.obil;«\, whCQ he had ^jriquiicd 
piiLC'.s for his nr.^muL fervants. 
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Sot tliem. Afterwards they met in a more tumultuous 
-manner, and their murmurs were heard all over the camp 
by night; and this, perhaps^ is the fureft token of a mu- 
tiny. Lucullus tried what eevry milder mealure could 
do: he exhorted them only to compoi'e themfdvis a little 
longer, until they had dellroyed the Armenian Carthage, 
built by Hannibal the greatell enemy to the Roman nair»e. 
But, finding, his eloquence ineffcdual, he marched back, 
and pafTed the ridge of mount Taurus another way. He 
,came down into Mygdonii, an open and fertile country, 
.wlierc.ftands.a great and populous city, which the barba- 
rians called Niiibis, and the Greeks Antioch of Mygi- 
.donia*. Gouras; brother to Tigranes, had the title of 
.governor- on account of his dignity; but the com- 
• mander in. facl was Call imac has, who, by his great abi- 
lities as aa engineer^ had given Luculhis fo much trouble 
atAmifus.. 

Lucullus, having inverted the pla^e, availed himfclf of 
all the arts that are ufecj in a (lege, and preiTcd the place 
with fo much vigour that he. carried it fword in hand. 
.Gouras furrendered himfelf, and he treated him with great 
.humanity. He would not, however, lillen to Callimachus, 
.though he oliered to difcovcr to him a vaft quantity of 
hidden treafnre; but put him in fetters, in order that 
he might fuffcr capital puniilimcot for letting fire to the 
city of Amifus, and by that means depriving him of the 
honour of fhewing hii clemency to the (Wrecks. 

Hitherto one might fay, fortune hvid followed Lucul- 
^. ItJS, and fought ferhifii^r But from tliis time the r.-ies of 
her favour fell;, he could do noihiii^ but wiiii infinite 
. difficulty,, and ftruck upon every reck in hh wry. He 
behaved, indeed, with all the valour and porievcring 
fpirit of a good geneial, bat his adlions had no longeu* 
their wonted, glory and f.ivourable accept.mcc with the 
world* Nay, tofled as lie was on the waves of fruit! ci-j 
coiitention, he was in danger of lofing the glory he had 
already acxuircd. For gieat part of his misfortunes he 
might blame himfelf, b^caufc, in the firft place, he 
would never ftudy to oblige the common foldicrs, but 
looked upon every compliance with their inclinations, as 

the 

• It was called Antioch, becaufe in Its delkloui walks -r.d iilcaffng. 
fituation it lefcaibkd cIk Autl^ch ofDjphnc. 
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the fource of his difgrace and the deftrnftion of lib antlo^ 
rity. Wliat was of ftill greater confequence^ he conld 
not behave in an eafy affable manner to thofe who wen 
npon a footing with him in point of rank, and birth, bat 
treated them with haughtinefs, and confidered himfelf ai 
greatly their fuperior. Thefe blemifhes Lacollus had 
amid ft many perfeflions. He was ulU well-made, |;race- 
ful, eloquent, and had abilities for the adminiftration u 
well as for the field. 

Salluft tells us, the foldiers were ill-afFe£led to him 
from the beginning of the war, bccaufe he made them 
keep the field two winters fucceffively, the one before 
Cpicum and the other before Amifus. The reft of the 
winters were very difagreeable to them; they either 
pa^ed them in hoftilities againft fome enemy 4 or« if 
they happened to be among friends, they were oblige^ 
to live in tents. For Lucullus never once fuffered nis 
troops to enter any Grecian city or any other in.<alliaiice^ 
with Rome. 

While the foldiers were of themfelvcs thus ill-difpofedp. 
they were made (lill more njutinous by. the .demagogues, 
at home ; who, through envy to Lucullus, accnfed him 
of protrafting the war from a love of command and of 
the riches it procured him.. He had. almoft the entire: 
direction (they faid) of Cilicia, Afia, Bithynia, Paphlago* 
nia, Galatia, Pontii», Armenia, and all the provinces as 
far as the Phafis: and now he was pillaging the royal pa- 
laces of Tigrancs, as-if he had beenfent to ftrip, not to- 
fubdue Icings. So Lueius Qaintius, one of the Tribunes* 
is faid to have exprcjSed hinalelf ; the fame who was prin- 
ctpallv concerned in procuring a decree, that Lucullus 
fhould have a fucce{{pr . fent him, aqd that moft of his 
troops fhould have their difcharge. 

To thcfe misfortunes was added anpther, which aUb-- 
lately ruined the affairs of J.ucullus. Publius Clodius, a 
nan of the utmoft infolence and effrontery, was brother to 
his wife, who was To abandoned a woman, th^t it was be- 
lieved (he had a criminal commerce with him. He now 
bore arms under Lucullus, and imagined he h^d not the poft 
hedeiervcd; fir he wanted the iirft: and on account of 
his diforderly life, many were put before him. Finding 
tfcis, he^pradtifed with the fimbrian troops, and endca- 

Yomed 
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KOureJ to ftt them againfV Lucullus, By flattering fpeechc^ 
uid infinaations> to which they were neither anaccullomed, 
nor unwilling to attend. For thefe were the men whom 
Fimbria had formerly perfuaded to kill the conful Flaccus, 
and. to appoint him their general. Still retaining fuclv 
ioclinationsy they received Ciodius with pleafure^ and. 
called him the foldicr'^a friends He did, indeed*, pretend 
to be concerned at their fufFerings, and ufed to fay,-* 
•* Shall there no period be put to their wars and toils ?' 
*^ (hall they go on fighting one nation after another, and- 
•" wear out. theip lives in wandering over the world ? and 
" what is the reward of fo many laborious expeditions ^ 
" what, bat to guard the waggons and camels of Lucul- 
" lu8^ loaded with cups of gold and precious ftones ? 
•* whereas Pompey's foldiers, already difcharged* fit^ 
•* down with their wives and children upon fertile eftates,^ 
••• and in agreeable towns ; not for having driven Mith- 
^ ridates and. Tigranes into inacceflible deierts, and de- 
** ftroying the royal cities in Aiia, but for fighting with* 
** fbgitives in Spain and fl4ves in Italy. If wemuft fbr- 
•* ever hav^ our fwords in our hands, let us refervc all 
*• our hearts, and. what remains of our limbs, for a ge- 
■** neral who thinks the wealth of his men his greateft 
** ornament." 

Thefe complaints agaihft Lucalfus corrupted his fol- 
diers in fuch a manner, that they would neither follow 
him againft. Tigranes, nor yet againft Miihridates, who 
from Armenia lud thrown himfelf into Pontus, and was 
beginning to recover his. authority there. They pre- 
tended it was imprad^icable to march in the winter, and 
therefore loitered in Gordyene, expedling Pompey or 
fome other gensral would come as fucce/Tor to Lucullos. 
But when intelligence was brought that Mithridates had 
defeated Pabius, and was marching againft Sornatius 
and Triarius, they were afhamed of their inaftion, and 
told Lucullus he might lead them wherever he pleafed, 

Triarius being informed of the approach of Lucpllus^ 
was ambitious, before he arrived, to feize the vidory 
which he thous^ht perfed^ly fecure; in confequence of 
which he hazarded and lofl a great battle. It is faid that 
.above feven thoufand Romans were killed, among. whom ^ 
were a hundred and fifty ccniurions, and twentv-four 

tj:ipuii.qs. . 
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tribunes. Mithridates likewife took their camp. L**- ' 
cuUus arrived a few days artcr, fortunately enough fiwr . 
Triarius, wiiom he concealed from the foldiers^ who ' ' 
wanted to wreak their vt-ngeance upon him. 

As Mithridiites avoided an a6\ion with LucullusV and • 
chofe to wait lor Tlgr.ines, who was coming with a great 
army, Lucullus, in order to prevent their junction, deter- 
mined to go in quell of Tigranes once more. But as he " 
was upon hin march, the Jbimbrians mutinied and de- 
fened his ibnUard, alleging that they were difchargcd^ 
by an exj refs decree, ani no longer obliged to ferve un- 
der Lucuildf;, when tjioie provinces were configjied to an- 
other. Lucuilus, en lAs occirion,- fubmitted to many' 
things beneath his dignity. He applied to the private* 
men one by one, going round to their tents with a fup- 
plicating afped and with tears in his eyes ; nay, he con-- 
. defcended to take fome of tiiem by the hand. But ihtff 
rejeded all his advances, and, throwing down their empty 
I^unes before him, bade him go and fight the enemy him- 
felf, fmce he was the only perfon that knew how to make* 
his advantage of it.- 

However, as the other foldiers interpofed, thcFimbrians 
were prevailed upon to itay all the fummer, on condition 
tiiat if no enemy faced them in the lield, during that time, 
,thty fhould be at liberty to retire. Lucuilus w^as obliged 
either to accept this ^jTropoial or to abandon the country, 
or to leave iian e.ify prey to the barbarians. He kept - 
tiie troops to^^ether, therefore, without pretending to ex- 
ercife any act of po\v€r upoii them, or to Idad them out 
to b^^itlj ; till ♦.king n all iie cculd cxpedk, if they would 
but rem.;in upon the ipot. At the fame time he looked - 
on> while '1 igranes was ravaging Cippadocia, and 
Michridates wa* growing Itrong and inloicnt agaia ; 
thougli iie hud ac^u.-untcd the lenate by letter, that be. 
was aulolute-y conquered, and deputies were come to- 
iectlc the ;LiF«»iis of i^ontus, as a province entirely re- 
duced. Thclc dcpuULi;, on their arrival, found that he 
was not evrn maler of hirnfelf, but expoied to every in- 
ilance of iniuit and conicmpt from his own foldiers. Nay, 
tlic-y treated their geniTal with fuch wanton mockery, as, 
wJicu ihe fuiiiiiier was pail, to arm, and challenge the 
eaemy, who were n-.^w letircd into quarters- They inouted 
as in t^ic chir-jc, :r..i'ic p^silV^ iii i\iz air, and then K-a the 

cainp, 
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'Camp, calling LucuUus to wiuefs that they had flayed 
the time they promifed him. 

Pompcy wrote to the other legions to attend him." 
For, through iiis interell: with the people, and the flatter- 
ing in&nuations of the orators, he was already appointed 

"general againfl Mithridates and 'I'igranes. To the fe- 
nate, indeed, and all the bell of the Romans, Lucullus 
appeared to have very hard treatment, iipce a perfon was 
fent to fucceed him, not ib much in the war as in his' 
V&nmph ; and he was .robbed rather of the prize of ho- 
nour than of the command. I'hofe that were upon the' 
fpot found the matter Hill more invidious. Lucullus had 
no longer the power either of rewarding or punifhing. 
Pompey fuflered no man to wait upon him about any bu- 
Enefs whatever, or to pay any regard to the regulations 
he had made in conQurrence with the ten commifTioners. 
He fbrbadejt hy exprefs and pubiic orders; and his in- 

tfluence was great, on iiccount of his coming with a mor^ 

'sefped^able ^rmy. 

Yet their friends thought it proper that they fhould 
come to an interview ; and accordingly they did fo in a 
village of Galatia. They addrefTcd each other with much 
politenefs, and with mutual compliments on their great 
fi^ccefs. Lucullus was the older man, but Pompey hiid 
fjperior dignity, for he had commanded in more wars, 
and had been honoured with two triumphs. Each had 
xhc/ei/ccs carried before him, adorned with laurel on ac- 
count of their refpedive victories : bat as Pompey had 
travelled a long way through dry and parched countries, 
the laurels about his fafcss were withered. The lidlors 
that preceded Lucullus obferving this,. freely gave them 
a fuificient quantity of their frern and green ones ; 
which Pompey's friends confiderud as an aufpicious 
circumdance. And, in fad, the great adlions of Lu- 
cullas did czSi sl iullre over this expedition of Pom- 
pcy. 

This interview, however, had no good efFe^l : The)^ 
parted with greater rancour in their hearts than they enter- 
tained at their meeting. Pompey annulled the afts of Lu- 
collas; and taking the reft of his troops from him, left him 
only fixteen hundred men for his triumph ; and even thefe 
followed him with rcludance. So ill qualified, or fo un- 
fortunate, was Lucullu£,with refped to the firfl and greateft 

requifite 
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requtfite in a general gaining the hearts of his foldieti* 
Had this been added to his many other great and admirable \ 
talents> his courage> his vigilance, his prudence^ tad { 
joflice, the Roman empire would not have been tennip 
nated^ on the fide of A^a, by the Euphrates, but by tfar 
Hyrcauian Tea and the extremities of the earth. For 
I'igranes had already conquered the other nations ; and 
the power of the Parthians was neither fo great nor To 
uaited in itfelf, during this expedition of Lucullus^ aiit 
was afterwards in the time of CraiTus. Oji the contrary* 
they were weakened by intedine wars and by hoflilidet 
with their neighbours^ infomuch that they were not abU 
tojepel the infults of the Armenians. In my opinioo# . 
indeed » the advantages which his country reaped froa -, 
Lucullus, were not equivalent to the calamities which he , 
occafioned others to bring upon it. The trophies of ; 
Armenia juil in the neighbourhood of Parthia, the palfltf j 
of Tigranocerta.and Nilibis, with all their vaft wealth cat- , 
ried in triumph to Rome, and the captive diadem of Tl- 

franes adorning the (hew, drew Craflus into Afia ; as if it« • 
arbarous inhabitants had been a fare and eafy prey.— ■ 
However, when he met tlie Parthian arrows, he fooa 
found that the fucccfs of Lucullus was owing to his own 
courage and capacity, and vUot to the .folly and effeminacy 
-of the enemy. 

Upon his return to Rome, Lucullus found his brother 
Marcus impeached by Memmius, for the pra&ices he had 
given into during his quajftorftup, by order of Sylla.— 
And when Marcus was acquitted, Memmius turned againt 
Lucullus himielf ; alleging that he had converted a great 
deal of the booty to his own private ufe,and had wilfully 
pro.t rafted the war. By thefe means he endeavoured iQ 
exafperate the people againil him, and to prevail with 
them to refufe him his triumph. Lucullus was in great 
danger of loiing it ; but at this criiis the firfl and greateli 
men in Rome mixed with the tribes, and, after much can- 
vaiTing and the moil engaging application, witk great 
difHculty procured him the triumph. 

Its glory did not confiil like :that of others in the 
length of the proceiTiou, or in the afloniihi^g pomp antl 
quantity of fpoils, but in exhibiting the enemy's arms, 
the engines and other warlike .equipage of the kiags. 
With thefe he h«d adorned the Circus f laminias, and* 

they 
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liiey made a very agreeable and refpedable fhew. In the 
proceffion there were a few of the heavy-armed cavalry. 
and ten chariots armed with fcythes. Thefe were followed 
^j fixty grandees^ either friends or lieutenants of the 
kings* After them were drawn a hundred and ten galleys 
wita bracen beaks. The next objects were a flatue of 
Mlthridates in maiTy gold, full fix feet high, and his 
fikield iet with precious Hones. Then came up twenty ex- 
hibitions of filver veAelsy and two And thirty more of gold 
cops^ arms> and gold coin. All thefe things were borne 
l>y men. Thefe were followed by eight mules which ear- 
ned beds of gold^ and fifty-fix more loaded with filver 
bollion. After thefe came a hundred and feven other 
mules, bearing; iilver coin to the amount of near two 
ipUlion feven hundred thoufand drachmas. The procef- 
fion was clofed with the regiflers of the money with which 
be bad furniihed Pompey for the war with the pirates, 
wbat be had remitted thequxflors for the public treafury, 
and the diftributions he had made among the foldiers at 
the rate of nine hundred and fifty drachmas each man.— • 
The triumph concluded with a magnificent entertainment 
provided for the wholie city and the adjacent villages. 

He now divorced Clodia for her infamous intrigues, and 
narried Servilia the filler of Cato^ but this fecond match 
was not more fortunate than the firfl, Servilia wanted no 
Aain which Clodia had, except that of a commerce with 
ber brothers* In other refpeds flie was equally profligate 
and abominable. He forced himfelf, however, to endure 
ber a long time out of reverence to Cato, but at lail repu- 
diated ber too. 

The fenate had conceived great hopes of Lucullus, 
tba.t be would prove a counterpoife to the tyranny of 
Rompey, and a proteflor of the whole patrician order ; 
the ratbcr becaufe he had acquired, fo much honour and 
i^^dnority by his ereat anions. He gave up the caufe, 
bowever, and quitted all pretenfions to the adminiftra- 
tioii : Whether it was that he faw the conilitution in too 
ficklyand declining a condition to be correded; or 
whether, as others will have it, that being fatiated with 
public honours, aad having gone through many labours 
and conflicts which had not the moil fortunate ifiTue, he 
cbofe to retiiee to a life of eafe and indulgence. And 
tbey commend this change in his condufl, as much bet- 
ter 
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ter than the diflempered meafures of Mariin ; \9i10, zbec 
his vidorics over t*he Cimbri and all his glorious achiero- 
nients, was not content with the admiration of his coon- 
trymen, but from an infatiable thiril of power, contenjedi 
in the decline of life, with the ambition of young meo, 
falling into dreadful crimes^ and into fufFerings ftiil more 
dreadful. *• How much happier," faid they, .** would 
*' it h ive been for Cicero if he had retired after the affair 
*' of Catiline ; and for Scipio, if he had furled his fails, 
*' when he had added Numantia to Carthage. For there is 
*' a period when we fhould bid adieu to political conteiis j 
*' thcfe, as well as thofe of wreltlers, being ^bfurdj whea 
** the llrength and vigour of life is gone." 1 

On the other hand, Craflus and Pompey ridiculed Lo- 
cullus for giving into a life of pleafure and expencej 
thinking it full as unfeafonable at his time of life to 
plunge into luxury, as to dlred the adminiflratiojLor lead 
armies into the field. Indeed^ the life of Lucullus does 
look like the ancient comedy*, where firft we fee great 
adlions both political and military, and afterwards feafls, 
debauches, (I had almofi faid mafquerades) races by 
torch-li^iit, and every kind of frivolous amufement. Tor 
among frivolous amufements I cannot but reckon his 
fumptuous villas, walks, and baths, and flill more fo, the 
paintings,. ftatues, and other works of art, which he col- 
levied at an "immenfe expence ; idly fquandering away 
upon them the vaft fortune which he had amaAed in the 
wars f . Infomuch, that even now, when luxury has 
made fo much greattr advances, the- gardens of LucuUos 
are numbered with t*iofe of king5, and the-moft magnifi- 
c-cnt even of thofe. When Tubero, 'the iloic, beheld his 
works on the fea-coail near Naples, the hills he had cxca^ 
vated for vaults and cellars, the refervoirs he had formed 
about his houfes, to receive the fea for the feeding of his 

£ilu 

• The ancient fatiriral or comic pieces \^ ere partly tragical, wd 
partly comicJ. The Cyclupii cf Euripides is the only pitce of that 
kind which is extanr. 

f Plutarch's philofonhy fcem<« a little too fevere on thii occafioA) 
for it is nor cafy to fee how public fortunes of this kind can be iriore 
properly laid oot than in the encouragement of the arts. It is to he 
obr(;rved,liowever, that the immenfe wealth Lucullus referved Ko hi«» 
ielf in his Afiatlc cxprdition in (orae metfui'e juAifies the coinplalntt 
of his army en that fub>cA. 
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iftij and his edifices in the Tea itfelf; the philofophcr 
;alled him Xerxes in a gown*. Befidc thefe^ he had the 
Doft fuperb pleafurc-hoafes in the country near Tulculum, 
idomea with grand galleries and op;:n faloons, as well 
br the profpedt as for walks. Pompey, on a vifit there, 
)l«ned Lucollus for having made the villa commodious 
mly for the fumraer, and abfolutely uninhabitable in the 
vinter. Lucallus anfwered with a fmilc, " What then, 

• do you think I have not fo much fenfe as the cranes 
'* and ftorks, which change their habitatious with the 
'feafons?'* 

A praetor, who wanted to exhibit magnificent games, 
Lpplied to Lucullus for fome purple robes for the chorus 
Q his tragedy ; and he told him, he would inquire, whe- 
Jier he could furnilh him or not. Next day he alked him, 
low many he wanted. The praetor anfwered, *' A hun- 
' dred would be fulficient:" Upon which Lucullus faid, 

* He might have twice that number if he pleafed." The 
poet Horace makes this remark on the occafion* 

Poor is the Iioufc, where plenty has not ftorcs 
Thic i&ifs tlie fna(ler*s eye 

His daily repalls were like thofe of a man fudd^nly 
^rowB rich; pompous not only in the beds which were 
:overed with purple carpets, the fide-boards of p!ate fet 
ivitli precious Hones, and all the entertainment which 
nuficians and comedians could furnifh ; but in the vafl 
variety and exquifite drelfing of the proviiions. Thefe 
things eircited the admiration of men of unenlarged 
Blinds. Pompey, therefore, was highly applauded for 
the anfwer he gave his phylkian in a fit of fickncfs.— 
The phyfician had ordered him to eat a thrufh f , and 
his fervants told him, " That; as it was fummcr, there 
'* were no thruilies to be found except in the menageries 
of Lucullus.'^ But he would not fufiTer them to ap- 
ply 

♦ This refers to ftic hifls Lucullus bored for the completion of his 
vaults, or for the admiflion of crater. Xerxes had bored through mount 
Athoi and made a paiTage under it for his Ihips. 

+ The Greek tn^Xri, al(b fignifics a fea-fi(h, as appears from Arif- 
totle and Athenanis j and it is not eafy to fay which is here meant j 
for LucuUus waa no lefs curious in bis Afh-ponds than in his aviaries ; 
Mid by admitting fait- Water into themi could be fupplied wiih every 
rperies throueh every ftafon, 

rolume III. M 
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on without taking one drachma out of the public trei- 
fury. 

About thiy time, there came. an embafly from the king 
of Parthia to folicit his. friendfbip and alliance. LucuUus 
received the propofal with.plealure, and fent ambaHadors . 
in his turn; who when thc:y were, at that prince's courts , 
difcovered that he was unrefolvcd what part to ady.and. 
that he wa& privately treating with Tigrane*- fdr -Mefopo- 
Umia, as a reward for the fuccours with which, he ihooid . 
furnilh him. As foon.as LucuUus was fenf&ble of this, he 
determined to let Tigranes and Miihridates alone, at ad- 
vcrfaries already tired out, and to try his ftrength with the 
Parthian, by entering his. terntorie5.v. He thought it . 
would be glorious, if in. one expedition* during the tide 
of good fortune, like, an able wrcftler he would throw 
three princes fuccefiively, and traverfe the dominioasof *• 
three of the moit powerful kings unien the^funy perpe- 
tually vi£torious. 

For this reafon. he fent orders- to Somatius and his other 
officers in Pontus to bring their forces to him> as he in- 
tended to begin his march for Parthia from Gordyene. . 
Thefe officers had already found their foldiers. refra^ory ; 
and obttinace, but now they faw them abfolutely mutinons* . 
and not to be wrought upon by any method of perfuafion t 
or of fc;rce. On the cantrary, they loudly declared they 
would not even ftay there, but would £;o and leave. Pontus 
itfelf unguarded. When an account of this behaviottr was 
brought to LucuUus, it corrupted. the troops he had with . 
him: and they were very ready to receive thefe impref. 
fions, loaded as the^ were with wealthy enervated with ^ 
luxury, and panting after repofe. Upon hearing^^ there- 
fore, of the bold terms in which the others had expreHed ' 
themfelves, they faid they aded like men, and fet-an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation ; *' And furely, continoed . 
" they, our fervices entitle us to a difcharge, that we 
**' may return to our own country, and enjoy ourielvec ia * 
^*fccujity and quiet." 

Thefe fpeeches, and worfe- than-thefe, coming to tht • 
ears of -LucuUus, he gave up all thoughts of his Parthian •• 
expedition, and marched once, more againfl Tigranes. It : 
was now the height of fummer, and yet when' he .had : 
gained the fummit of mount Taurus, he faw with r^ret 
the corn only green; fo backward arc the ftafons in thofe 

parts. 
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pfuts, by Tcafon of the cold that prev«iiiS there*. He 
dercendcd> however, into the plain, and beat the Arme- 
nians who ventured to face him in two or three fkirmilhes. . 
Then he plundered the.vilLiges at pleafurc, and, by taking 
the convoys defigned for Tigranes, brou£;Jit that wane . 
upon the enemy, which he had dreaded himfelf. 

He omitted no meafar^ which might bring them to. a 
decifive battle; he drew a line of circumvallation about 
their c%mp ; he laid wafte their country before their eyes : 
but they had been too often, defeated, to think of rifking 
an engagement-. He therefore marched againU Axtaxata 
the capital of Tigranes,. where he had left his wives and 
children; concluding he would not.fulFerit to be taken* > 
without attempting its relief. 

It is faid, that Hannibal the Carthaginian, after An-, 
tiochus was fubdued by the Romans, addrefled himfelf to 
Artaxas king of Armenia. While he was at that prince's 
court, befide inilru^ting him in other important matters, 
he pointed out to him a place which, though it then lay 
negleded, .afforded the happieil iituation imaginable for 
a city. He gave him the plan of one, and exhorted him 
t» put it in execution. The king, charmed with the 
.motion, defired him to taker the direction of the work ; 
and in a flior^ time, there was feen a large and beautiful 
city, which bore that prince's name, and was declared 
the metropolis of A^rmenia. 

When Lucullus advanced to lay fiege to this place, the 
patience of Tigranes failed him. He marched in quell of 
tie Rjbmana, and the fourth day encamped over againft 
them, being feparated from them only by the river Arfanias^ 
whick they muft neceflarily pufs in their march to Ar- 
taxata. . Lucullus. having facrificed to the gods, in full 
perfoafion. that . the vidory was his own, palled over in 
order of battle, with, twelve cohorts in front. The reft 
■were placed in the rear, to prevent their being furrounded 
hy the enemy. For their motions were watched by a large 
and fcled body of cavalry, covered by fome flying fqua- 
drons of Mardian archers and Iberian fpearmen, in wj&ofe 
courage and ikill Tigranes, of all his foreign troops, 
^Jaced the higheft .confidence. Their behaviour, however, 

did 

* This parttcalar is conftmned bj modern travellers* They tell us^ 
^he fnoM lies there till Auguil,. 
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did not dli-.ingulih thc.-n. They exchanged a few Wows 
witii ih>i Koir.an h irfe, b jjc did noc wait tJie chargeof 
the infantry. They dirperfed and Hed, and the Roman 
cavalry purfucd tlu\'n in the dift'erent routes they liad 
tukcn. 

Tignir.a:; now feeing his adTanragc, ?.dvaiice4 with^his 
own c:iv2.1ry. Li'culius was a little inlimidated at th^'ir 
numbers .vM the rpl^.*>dor ot their appearances. He therc- 
ftjj-e called his •:avalry clFiVom the purfuit ; and in the mean 
time was the Ibrcmod to advance agajnil tJie nobility*, 
who, with the tiower cf the army, were about the king*;} 
'perfon. But tlvey tied at the light of. him, without ftriking 
a blow. Of tK:- three kings that wene then in the.aftion, 
the flig^ht of ?*lithridates ic-ems to have been the moft dii^- 
grdccful, fur he did not ftand the very (houts of the Ro- 
mans. 1 he purfuit continued the whole night, until wea- 
ried with .the carivige, and fatislied with the prifoners, 
and the booty they made, iJjf Romans drew off. Livy 
tells us, that in the former b>:ttio there were greater num- 
bers killed and taken prifoners: but in. this, perfons of 
higher quality. 

Lncullas, elevated with his fucccfs, refolved tO:peTie- 
trat? the upper country, and to fniih the deilru£lion of 
this barbarian prince. It was now the autumnal eqainox, 
and he met with llorms he did not e.xpeft- The fnow fcil 
'almoft conilantly; and when the iky was clear, the froll 
was fo intenfe, that by reafon of the extreme cold the 
horfes could hardly drink of the rivers ; nor conld they 
pafs them but with the utmofl difficulty,, becaufe (he.ice 
broke, and cut the fmev/s of their legs. BeiiJes, the 
greatefi: part of their march was through clofe and woody 
roads, where the troops were daily wet with the fnow that 
lodged upon the trees j and they had only damp places . 
wherein to pafs the night. : 

They had not, therefore, followed LucuUus Biany day*, 
before they began to be refr^idory: At firft they had 
recourfe to intreaties, and fcnt their tribunes to intercede 

for 

• In the original it is rar^5t7rrist»» ; by which in all probability if 
meant the kind's body ^uard tonfirtin^: chiefly of the nobility. Accord- 
ing: to Livy, no kU tnan fixty of Tigrancs's friends and great officer* 
>N'alkt;d in the proccfTion of Lucullus'i> triun>ph. Nor is it to be won- 
dtrcd, that he hud a guard of his own robil;»v, when ht had cjiqutred 
piinCwS for his nicmul fervants. 
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Sot tliem. Afterwards they met in a more tumultuotw 
manner, and their murmurs were heard all over the camp 
by night; and this, perhaps, is the fureft token of a mu- 
tiny. Lucullus tried what ccvry milder meaiure could. 
do: he exhorted them only to compoi'e themfclvts a little 
longer, uniii they had dcftrayed the Armenian Carthage, 
built by Hannibal the greateil enemy to the Roman name. 
But, finding, his eloquence ineffeflual, he marched back, 
and paffed the ridge of mount Taurus another way. He 
.came down iniO' Mygdonia, an open and fertile country, 
^whercftands a great and populous city, which the barba- 
rians called Nifibis, and the Greeks Antioch of My^j- 
.fionia*. Gouras; brother to Tigranes, had the title of 
.governor- on account of his dignity; but the com- 
' niander in. fa^Sl was Callimachus, who, by his great abi- 
lities as aa engineer^ had given Lucullus fo much trouble 
at Amifus. . 

Lucullus, having inverted the place, availed himfclf cf 
all the arts that are ufei] in a (iege, and prelied the place 
with fa much vigour that he. carried it fword in hand. 
.'Gouras furrendercd himfelf, and he treated him with great 
.humanity. He would not, however, lillen to Callimachus, 
'. though he ofibred to difcover to him a vaft quantity of 
hidden treafnre; but put hini in fetters, in order that 
he might fuffcr capital puniflimcnt for fetting fire to the 
city of Amifus, and by that means depriving him of the 
honour of (hewing hii clemency to the Greeks. 

Hitherto one might fay, fortune hvid followed Lucul- 
^. ItJS, and fought for him* But from iliis tinie the r.-its of 
her favour fell; he could do nothing but wiiii infinite 
.difEculty,. and ftruck upon every rock in hij wpv. He 
behaved, indeed, with all the valour and pcrievcring 
fpirit of a good geneial, bjt his aftions had no longcu* 
their wonted, glory and favourable accept.ince with th'2 
woridii. Nay, toiled as Iw was on the waves of fruitlcis 
contention, he was in danger of lofmg the glory he had 
already acxuircd. For gieat part of his misfortunes he 
might blame himfelf, bv-caufc, in the firft place, he 
would never ftudy to oblige the common foldicrs, but 
looked upon every compliance with their inclinations, as 

the 

• It was called Antioch, hccaufc in Its delicious walks ra.d i>lcafl'ng 
fituation it ii;A;niblcd t!K AutLuch ^jf Djphnc, 
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the fource of his difgracc and the deHrodion of hb kjxiho^ 
rity. What was of ftill greater confequence^ he could 
not behave in an eafy affable manner to thoie wko vrtn 
npon a footing with him in point of rank and birth, bat 
treated them with haughtiiiefs, and coniidered himfelf as 
greatly their fuperior. Thefe blemifhcs Lacnllos had 
amidil many perfedlions. He was tall, well-made, grace- 
ful, eloquent, and had abilities for the adminiftration as 
well as tor the field. 

Salluil tells us, the foldiers were ill-afFeifUd to him 
from the beginning of tjie war, becaufe he made them 
. keep the field two winters fucceflively, the one before 
Cpicum and the other before Amifus. The reft of the 
winters were very difagreeable to them; they eitii«r 
pafTed them ih hoftilities againii: fome enemy 4 0tr« if 
they happened to be among friends, they were obligeiL 
to live in tents. For Lucullus never once fufferedids 
troops to enter any Grecian city or any other iiL*alliaiiCG^ 
with Rome. 

While the foldiers were of themfelves thus i]l-difpofed». 
they were made flill more njuunous by. the .demagogues 
at home ; who, through envy to Lucullu5, accufed him 
of protra£ling the war from a love of command and of 
the riches it procured him.. He had. almoft the entire: 
direftion (they faid) of Cilicia, Afia, Bithynia, Paphlago- 
nia, Galatia, Pontu^ Armenia, and all the provinces as. 
far as the Phafis: and now he was pillaging the royal pa- 
laces of Tigranes, a*-if he had been'fent to ftrip, not to- 
fubdue Icings. So Lnieius Qnintius, one of the Tribunes^ 
is faid to have exprcffed hinilelf ; the fame whp was jfHin- 
cipallv concerned in procuring a decree, that Lnci^ios 
ihould have a fucceflpr . fent hmi, ai}d that moft of his. 
troops fhould have thoir difcharge. 

To thcfe misfortunes was added another, which. abfo-- 
Intely ruined the affairs of Lucullus. Publius Clodius, a 
man of the utmoft infolence and effrontery, was brother to 
his wife, who was fo abandoneda wpman, th^it it was be- 
lieved (he had a criminal commcrc? with him. He now 
bore arms under Lucullus, and imagined he h^d not the pofl 
hcdcferved; fjr he wanted the iirft: and on account of- 
his diforderly life, many were put before him. Finding 
ti^s, he-pradtifcd with the Fimbrian troops, and endea- 

vomed 
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imurecT to fct them againft Lucullus, By flattering (pccchct 
-and iiifinaations, to which they were neither unaccullomed, 
nor unwilling to attend. For thefe were the men whom* 
Fimbria had formerly perfuaded to kill the conful Flaccus, 
.and. to appoint him their general. Still retaining fuch^ 
inclinations^ they received CJodius with pleafure^ and. 
called him the foldicr'a friend. He did, indeed*, pretend 
to be concerned at their fulFerings, and ufed to fay>-» 
•' Shall there no period be put to their wars and toils ? 
'^ ihall they go on fighting one nation after another, and- 
•• wear out theip lives in wandering over the world ? and 
" what is the reward of fo many laborious expeditions ^ 
•* what, but to guard the waggons and camels of Lucul- 
" lusy loaded with cups of gold and precious flones ? 
"whereas Pompey's foldiers, already difcharged^ lit 
*• down with their wives and children upon fertile eftatcs,^ 
'" and in agreeable towns ; not for having driven Mith* 
"* ridates and Tigranes into inaccefiible deiens, and de- 
** ftroying the royal cities in Afia, but for fighting with* 
•* fugitives in Spain and fl^ves in Italy. If we mud fbr- 
** ever have our fwords in our hands, let us rcferv€ all 
'** our hearts, and. what remains of our limbs, for a ge- 
" neral who thinks the wealth of his men his greateft 
" ornament." 

Thefe complaints againft LucqIIus corrupted his fol- 
diers in fuch a manner, that they would neither follow 
him againft. Tigranes, nor yet againft Miihridates, who 
-from Armenia had thrown himfelf into Pontus, and was 
beginning to recover his. authority there. They prcr 
tended it was impradlicable to march in the winter, and 
therefore loitered in Gordycne, expelling Pompey or 
fome other general would come as fucceftbr to Lucullus. 
But when intelligence was brought that Mithridates had ; 
defeated Pabius, and was marching againft Sornatius 
and Triarius, they were aihamed of their inadion, and 
told Lucullus he might lead them wherever he pleafed, 

Triarius being informed of the approach of Lucullus* 
was ambitious, before he arrived, to feize the vi6lory 
which he thous^ht perfe^ly fecure; in confequence of 
which he hazarded and loft a great battle. It is faid that 
.above feven thoufand Romans were killed, among. whom, 
were a hundred and. fifij centurions, and twenty-four 

twuaes. . 
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tribunes. Mithridates likewife took their camp. Lx^ 
cullus arrived a few days after, fortunately enough for 
Triarius, wiiom he concealed from the foldiers, wiio 
wanted to wreak their vengeance upon him. 

As Mithridiites avoided an adion withLucullus, and 
chofe to wait i'or Tigranes, who was coming with a great 
army, Lucullus, in order to prevent their junftion, deter- 
mined to go in queil of Tigranes once more. But as he 
was upon his march, the FimbrianS mutinied and de- 
ferted his Ibndard, alleging that they were discharged = ' 
by an exprefs decree, and no longer obliged to ferve un- 
der Lucullan, when tnofe provinces were config^ncd to an- 
other. Lucuilus, on ti-is occ«ilion,' fubmitted to many 
things beneath his dignity. He applied to the private 
men one by one, going round to their tents with a fup- 
plicating afped and with tears in his eyes ; nay, he con- 
. defcencied to take fome of tiiem by the hand. But thcjC^ 
. rejeded all his advances, and, throwing down their empty 
furfes before him, bade him go and fighrthe enemy him- 
lelf, fiuce he. was the only perfon that knew how to make 
his advantage of it. - 

However, as the other foldiers interpofed, theFimbrians 
were prevailed upon to itay all the fummer, on condition 
that if no enemy faced them in the iield, during that time, 
.thry Ihould be at liberty to retire. Lucuilus was obliged 
cither to accept this propofal or to abandon the country, 
or to leave iian eafy prey to the barbarians. He kept 
the troops to^^ether, therefore, without protending to ex- 
ercife any act of po\ver ijpoii them, or to Idad them out 
to b;.ttlo ; tiii liking n ali iie cculd cxpe£t, if they would 
but remain upon tlie ipot. At the fame time he looked 
on, while ligrancs was ravaging Cippadocia, and 
Michrid^tes wa< growing Itrong and inlolcnt again; 
though he hnd acquainted the lenate by letter, that he 
was abioiute-y conquered, and deputies were come to 
iettle the ai}«.lis of t^untus, as a province entirely re- 
duced. Thefc deputies, on their arrival, found that he 
was not even m;tiler of himfelf, but expofed to every in- 
fiance of insult and contempt from his own foldiers. Nay> 
tlic-y treated their general wiih fuch wanton mockery, as, 
wJicu the fummer was paft, to arm, and challenge the 
enemy, who were now letired into quarters. They inouted 
as in" the chirgc, n::idc paiT:^ in the air, and then left the 

camp, 
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camp, calling Lucullus to wimefs that they had ilayed 
the time they promifed him. 

Poznpey wrote to the other legions to attend him.' 
Fofj through Jiis intereit with the people, and the flatter- 
ing inHnuatioDS of the orators, he was already appointed 
<^eneral againil Mithridates and Tigranes. I'o the fe- 
nate, indeed, and all the bell pf the Romans, Lucullus 
appeared to have very hard treatment, fipce a perfon was 
feat to fucceed him, not fo much in the war as in his' 
Vriamph ; and he was .robbed rather of the prize of ho- 
nour than of the command. Thofe that were upon the' 
fpot found the matter ftill more invidious. Lucullus had 
no longer the power either of rewarding or punilhing. 
Pompey fuffered no man to wait upon him about any bu- 
fine(s whatever* or to pay any regard to the regulations 
he had made in cononrrence with the ten commiffioners. 
He forbade, it by exprefs and public orders; and his in- 
fluence was great, on ^;ccount of his coming with a more 
refpe£iabLe ^rmy . 

Yet their friends thought it proper that they fhould 
.come to an interview ; and accordingly they did fo in a 
village of Galatia. They addreflbd each other with much 
politenefs, and with mutual cornpliments on their great 
f^ccefs. Lucullus w^s ^he older man, but Pompey ha^d 
faperior dignity, for he had commanded in more wars, 
and had been honoured with two triumphs. Each had 
xhc/a/ces carried before him, adorned with laurel on ac- 
count of their refpedtive viftories : but as Pompey had 
travelled a long way through dry and parched countries, 
the laurels about. his fafces were withered. The lidors 
that preceded Lucullus obferving this,. freely gave them 
a fulficient quantity of their frefn and green ones ; 
which Pompey's friends confidered as an aufpicious 
circumdance. And, in fad, the great adlions of Lu- 
cullus did cad a luftre .over this expedition of Pom- 
pey. 

This interview, however, had no good cffe^ : Thej^ 
parted with greater rancour in their hearts than they enter- 
tained at their meeting. Pompey annulled the ads of Lu- 
collas; and taking the reft of his troops from him, left him 
only fixteen hundred men for his triumph ; and even thefe 
followed him with reludance. So ill qualified, or fo un- 
.ibrtunatei was Lucullus,with rcfpedto the firft and greateft 

requilite 
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requifite in a general gaining the hearts of his foldier«» 
Had this been added to his many other great and admirable 
talents^ his courage, his vigilance^ his prudence, and 
Joilice. the Roman empire would not have been tenni- 
nated^ on the fide of A£la, by the Euphrates, but by the 
Hyrcanian fea and the extremities of the earth. Fot^ 
I'igranes had already conquered the other nations ; and 
the power of the Parthians was neither fo great nor fo 
uaited in itielf, during this expedition of Lucullus, as it 
was afterwards in the time of CraiTus. On the contrary« 
Xhey were weakened by inteftine wars and by hoililities 
with their neighbours, infomuch that they were not able 
,to j-epel the infults of the Armenians. In my opinion^ 
indeed, the advantages wiiich his country reaped from 
LucuUus, were not equivalent to the calamities which he 
occafioned others to bring upon it. The trophies of 
Armenia juil in the neighbourhood of Farthia, the pabns 
of Tigranocerta and Nifibis, with all their vail wealth car^ 
ried in triumph to Rome, and the captive diadem of TL- 
granes adorning the Ihew, drew Crafius into Afia ; as if its 
Xarbarous inhabitants had been a fure and eafy prey.— 
However, when he met t]ie Parthian arrows, he fooa 
found that the fuccefs of Lucullus was owing to his own 
tourage and capacity, and -jiot to the.foUy and effeminacy 
of the enemy. 

Upon his return to Rome, Lucullus found his brother 
Marcus impeached by Memmius, for the pradices he had 
given into during his qusilorfhap, by order of Sylla.— 
And when Marcus was acquitjted, Memmius turned againft 
Lucullus iiimfelf ; alleging that he had converted a great 
deal of the booty to his own private ufe,and had wilfully 
proXra6led the war. £y thefe means he endeavoured to 
exafperate the people againfl him, and to prevail with 
them to refufe him his triumph. Lucullus was in great 
danger of lofing it; but at this cri{is.the£rfl.axuigreatcft 
men in Rome mixed with the tribes, and, aftermuch can- 
vaffing and the moil engaging application, witk great 
difHculty procured him the tj-iumph. 

Its glory did not confiil like that of others in the 
length of the procefllou, or in the afloniihiug pomp and 
quantity of fpoils, but in exhibiting the enemy's arms« 
the engines and other warlike equipage of the kkigs. 
With thefe he h«d adorned the Circus Plamimus, and* 

they 
3 
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they made a very agreeable and refpefUble fhenr. In the 
proceffion there were a few of the heavy-armed cavalry, 
and ten chariots armed with fcythes. Thefe were followed 
hy fixty grandees^ either friends or lieutenants of the 
kines* After them were drawn a hundred and ten galleys 
with brazen beaks. The next objeds were a ft<itue of 
Mithridates in maiTy gold, full fix feet high, and his 
ihield iet with precious Hones. Then came up twenty ex- 
Ubitions of filver vefl'els, and two «tnd thirty more of gold 
cnpsp arms> and gold coin. All thefe things were borne 
hy men. Thefe were followed by eight mules which ear- 
ned bedd of goldj and fifty-fix more loaded with filver 
bullion. After thefe came a hundred and feven other 
nittlesy bearing filver coin to the amount of near two 
spillion feven hundred thoufand drachmas. The procef- 
fion was clofed with the regiflers of the money with wiiich 
be had furniihed Pompey for the war with the pirates, 
what he had remitted the quxflors for the public treafury, 
and the diftributions he had made among the foldiers at 
the rate of nine hundred and fifty drachmas each man.-— 
The triumph concluded with a magnificent entertainment 
provided for the whole city and the adjacent villages. 

He now divorced Clodia for her infamous intrigues, and 
married Servilia the filler of Cato, but this fecond match 
was not more fortunate than the firil, Servilia wanted no 
ibiin which Clodia had, except that of a commerce with 
iier brothers. In other refpe&s (he was equally profligate 
and abominable. He forced himfelf, however, to endure 
her a long time out of reverence to Cato, but at lail repu- 
diated her too. 

The fenate had conceived great hopes of Lucullus, 
that he would prove a countcrpoife to the tyranny of 
PK>n)pey, and a protedor of the whole patrician order ; 
the ratl^r becaufe he had acquired, fo much honour and 
^tt^rity by his ^reat adlions. He gave up the caufe, 
liowever, and quitted all pretenfions to the adminiflra- 
tion : Whether it was that he faw the conilitution in too 
fickly and declining a condition to be corrected; or 
wheuier, as others will have it, that being fatiated with 
public honours, and having gone through many labours 
and Gonflids which had not the moil fortunate ififue, he 
chofe io retire to a life of eafe and indulgence. And 
thejr commend thk change in his condu6lj as much bet- 
ter 
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ter than the diflempered meafures of Mariirs ; wttty, s^ 
his vidories over t*he Cimbri and all his glorious achievo- 
tncnxs, was not content with the admiration of his coun- 
trymen, but from an infatiable thiril of power, conten^edi 
in the decline of life, with the ambition of youne men* 
falling into dreadful crimes^ and into fufferings ftiJl more 
dreadful. *• How much happier,*' faid they, ••* would 
*' it hive been for CLccro if he had retired after the affair 
*' of Catiline ; and for Scipio, if he had furled his fails« 
" when he had added Numantia to Carthage. For there is 
" a period when we (hould bid adieu to political contefts j 
** thefe, as well as thofe of wreiUers, being abfurd, wiiea 
** the llrength and vigour of life is gone." , 

On the other hand, Craflus and Pompey ridiculed Lo- 
cullus for giving into a life of pleafure and expencej 
thinking it full as unfeafonable at his time of life to 
plunge into luxury, as to dired the adminiilratioiLor lead 
armies into the field. Indeed, the life of LucuUus does 
look like the ancient .comedy*, where fir ft .we fee great 
adiions both political and military, and afterwards feafts, 
debauches, (1 had almoft faid mafqueradcs) races by 
torch-li^ht, and every kind of frivolous amufement. Tor 
among frivolous amufements I cannot but reckon his 
fumptuous villas, walks, and baths, and flill more fo, the 
paintings, .flatues, and other works of art, which he col- 
le6led at animmenfe expence ; idly fquandering away 
upon them the vaft fortune which he had amafled ia the 
wars f . Infomuch, that even now, when luxury has 
made fo much greater advances, the gardens of Lticullas 
are numbered with thofe of kings, and the.moft raagnifi. 
cent even of thofe. When Tubero, 'the ftoic, beheld his 
works on the fea-coaft near Naples, the hills he had exca- 
vated for vaults and cellars, the refervoirs He had formed 
about his houfes, to receive the fea for the feeding of his 

fiih. 

• The ancient fatirical or comic pieces w^ ere partly tragical, and 
partly comical. The Cyclops of Euripides is the only piece of that 
kind .which is extanr. 

f Plutarch's philofophy fcenri^ a little too fevere on this occafiott.; 
for it is not cafy to fee how public fortunes of this kind- can l>e more 
properly laid uot than in the encouragement of the arts. It ia to be 
obftrved, liowcver, that the immenfe wealth Lucullus referved to him* 
felf in his Afiatic exp-dition in feme nie.ifare juAifie$ the complaintt 
of bis army en that fub}c£t. 
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fifli, aad his edifices in the Tea itfclf; the philofophcr 
called him Xerxes in a gown*. Befidc thcfe, he had the 
moft fuperb pleafurc-houi'es in the country near Tulculuni, 
adorned with grand galleries and open faloons, as well 
&>r the profpedt as for walks. Pompey, on a vifit there, 
blamed LilcoIIus for having made the villa commodious 
only for the fummer, and abfolutely uninhabitable in the 
wiocer. Lucullus anfwered with a fmilc, " What then, 
" do you think I have not fo much fenfe as the cranes 
" and ftorks, which change their habitatious with the 
'Teafons?" 

A praetor, who wanted to exhibit magnificent games, 
applied to Lucullus for fome purple robes for the chorus 
in his tragedy ; and he told him, he would inquire, whe- 
.ther he could furnilh him or not. Next day he alked him, 
how many he wanted. The praetor anfwered, *' A hun- 
" drcd would be fulficient:" Upon which Lucullus faid, 
.*« He might have twice that number if he pleafed." The 
•|)oet Horace makes .this remark on the occafion* 

Poor is the houfc, where plenty has not Aores 
Thit t&ift the fna(ler*s eye 

^is daily repalls were like thofe of a man fudd^nly 
.growB-rich; pompous not only in the beds which were 
icovered with purple carpets, the fide-boards of plate fet 
.with precious flones, and all the entertainment which 
maiicians and comedians could furniih ; but in the vafl 
.variety and exquifite drelfing of the provifions. Thefe 
things eycited the admiration of men of unenlarged 
^minds. Pompey, therefore, was highly applauded for 
the anfwer he gave his phylician in a fit of fickncfs.-^ 
The phyfician had ordered him to eat a thrulh f , and 
.his fervants told him, *' Thar; as it was fummer, there 
" were no thruilies to be found except in the menageries 
-of Lucullus.'^ But he would not fufiTer them to ap- 
ply 

* This refers to (he hills LucuHus bored for the completion of his 
vaults, or for the admiflionof crater. Xerxes had bored through mount 
Athot and made a paiTage under it for his Ihips. 

•f- The Creek ki^Xti, al(b fignifies a fea-fi(h, as appears from Arif- 

totle and Athcnaros j and it is not eafy to fay which is here mcanrj 

' for Lucullus was no lefs curious in bis Afh-ponds than in his aviaries ; 

and by admitting faU-water into themi could be fuppUsd wiih every 

fperies throurh every feafon, 

rolume III. M 
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ply for them there ; and faid to his phyficlan, " Muft 
•* Pompey then have died, if LucuUus had not been an 
*' epicure r" At the fame time, he bade them provide him 
fomething which was to be had witliout difficulty. 

Cato, though he was a friend, as well as relation, to 
Lucullus, was fo much difpleafed with the luxury in 
which he lived, that when a young man made a long and 
unfeafonable fpeech in the houfe about frugality and tem- 
perance, Cato rofe up and (iiid, " Will you never have 
*' done? Do yoa, who have the wealth of CrafTus, and 
" live like Lucullus, pretend to fpeak like Cato." But 
fome, though they allow that there was fuch a rebuke, 
fay it came from another perfon. 

That Lucullus was not only delighted with this way of 
living, but even piqued himfelf upon it, appears from fe- 
veral of his remarkable fayings. He entertained for a 
conliderable time fome Greeks who had travelled to 
Rome, till remembering the ilmpHcity of diet in their 
own country, they were afliamed to wait on him any 
longer, and defired to be excufedon account of the daily 
expence the) brought upon him. He fmiled, and iaid, 
*' It is true, my .Grecian friends, fome part of tl^s pro- 
" viiion is for you, but the greateft partis for Lucullus.'' 
Another time, when he happened to fup alone, and faw 
but one table and a very moderate provifion, he called 
the fervant who had the care of thefe matters, and ex- 
preffed his diflatisfaftion. The fervant faid, he thought, 
as no body was invited, his mailer would not want an 
expenfive fupper. " What !" faid he, " didfl thou not 
" know that. this evening Lucullus fups with Lucullus." 
As this was the fubjedl of much converfation in Rome, 
Cicero and Pompey add relied him one day in the fir^m, 
when he appeared to be pcrfedlly difengaged. Cicero 
WHS one of Jiis moft intimate friends, and though he had 
fome diiference with Pompey about the command of the 
army, yet they ufed to fee each other and converfe freely 
and familiarly. Cicero, after the common falutations, 
afked him, " Whether he was at leifure to fee company?" 
Hc.anfwered, '' Nothing could be more agreeable,^ and 
prelTed them to come to his houfe. " Then we will 
*' wait on you," faid Cicero, *' this evening, on condition 
" you give us nothing biit what is provided for your- 
" lolf." Lucullus made fome difficulty of accepting the . 

condition, • 
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condition, and defired them to put ofF their favour till 
another day. But they infifted, it fliould be that very 
evening, and would not fufFer him to fpeak to his I'cr- 
vants, lell he fhould order fome addition to the fuppti . 
Only, at his requeft, they allowed him to tell one of them 
in their prefencc, ** He fhould fup that evening in the 
/• Apollo ;" which was the name of one of his moft mag- 
nificent rooms. The perfons invited had no notion of 
his ftratagem ; but, it feems, each of his dining-rooms 
had its particular allowance for provilions, and fervice 
of plate, as well as other furniture. So that the fervants 
hearing what room he would fup in, knew very well 
what expence they were to go to, and what fidc-board 
and carpets they were to ufe. The Hated charge of an 
entertainment in the Apollo was fifty thoufand drachmas, 
and the whole fum was laid out that evening. Pompey, 
of courfe, when he faw fo vail and expenfive a provifion, 
was furprifed at the expedition with which it was prepared. 
In this refpeft LucuUus ufed his riches with all the difre- 
gard one might expect to be fhewn to fo many captives 
and barbarians. 

But the great expence he incurred in collefting books, 
■ deferves a ferious approbation. The number of volumes 
was great, and they were written in elegant hands ; yet 
the ufe he made of them was more honourable than the 
acquifition. His libraries were open to all : the Greeks 
repaired at pleafure to the galleries and porticos, as to the 
retreat of the Mufes, and there fpcnt whole days in con- 
verfation on matters of learning; delighted to retire to 
fuch a fcene from bufmefs and from care. Lucullus him- 
felf often joined thefe learned men in their walks, and 
conferred with them ; and when he was applied to about 
the affairs of their country, he gave them his afUfknci; 
and advice. So that his houfe was in fadi an afylum and 
'fenatc-houfe to all the Greeks that vifited Rome. 

He had a veneration for philofbphy in general, ani 
there was no feft which he abfolutely rejedted. But his 
principal and original attachment was to the Academy ; 
not that which is called the new, though that ilourilhecl 
and was fupported by Philo, who walked in the Ihps of 
Cameades ; but the old academy, whofe dodlrines were 
then tsught by Antiochus of Afcalon, a man of the mofc 
perfuafive powers. Lucullus fought his friendfhip with 
M 2 grear 
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grc.it avidity ; and having prevailed with him to give him 
his company, fet him to oppofe the difciples of Philo. 
Cicero was of the number, and wrote an ingenious book 
againll the old academy, in which he makes Lucullus de- 
fend the principal doftrinc in difpute, namely, that thcrp 
is fuch a thing as certain knowledge, and himfelf main- 
tains the contrary. The book is entitled lucul li/s.— 
'I 'hey were, indeed, as we have obferved, fincere friends, 
and afted upon the fame principle in the ad minill ration. 
For Lucullus had not entirely abandoned the concerns of 
government ; he only gave up the point as to the firft in- 
iluence and direftion. The conteft for that, he faw, 
might be attended not only with danger but difgracc, and 
therefore he foon left it to Craffus and Cato. " When he 
had refufed to take the lead, thofe who looked npon the 
power of Pompey with a fufpicious eye, pitched upop 
CrafTus and Cato to fupport the patrician interelh. .Lu- 
cullus, notwithflanding, gave his attendance in the/hrum, 
when the bufinefs of his friends required it ; and he dij 
the fame in the fenate-houfe, when there was any ambi- 
tious defjgn of Pompey to combat. He got Pompey's 
crdcrs annulled, which he had made after the conqueft qf 
the two kings ; and, with the afGftance of Cato, threw oi^t 
his bill for a diftribution of lands among his veterans*. 

This thre^V Pompey in^othe arms of Craffus and C35- 
far, or rather he confpired witli them agaiaft the com- 
v/ealth ; and having filled the city with foldiers^ drove 
Cato and Lucullus out of thz forum, and got his adls ella- 
blifhed by force. 

As thefe proceedings were highly refentcd by all who 
had the intereft of their country at heart, Pompey 's party 
inflrudtcd one Veftius f to adt a part ; and gave it out 
.that they had detedted him in a defign againft Pompey 's 

^ • Plutarch f:iy!v,iii"nply w:A^rt>'Tt»'«f J a certain diflribfltion. Amift 
and Dacier fay it was of mjney. But we agree with the Latin and 
former £nglt(h tranHator, that it was of lands. ' Indeed, this appears 
r» have been the cafe, fro.ii the ancient hiftorian«; who inform.q5» 
that It was in the fame bill that Pompey moved to have ali.his aQsin 
the eafl confirmed, and a diflributlon o£ lands made among bis ve- 
teran?. 

f In the text It is "Q^imov rivcc, one Brettius, or a certain Bro- 
tian. Cut it is clear fi-om Cicero, Appian, and Dion, that it fiiould be 
rc^d Vef^ius. The alteration it very eafy from Baxt»&» to B^ttwi. 

3 
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life. When Vc£^ius was examined in the fenatc» he faid, 
it was at the inftigation of otiier? ; but in the afiembly ot* 
the people he affirmed, Lucullus was the man who fuc 
him upon it. No one gave credit to the aifertion -, and 
a few days after, it was very evident that the wrcich was 
fuborned to accufe an innocent man, when his dead body 
was thrown out of the prifon. Pompey's parly faid, Iv; 
had. laid violent hands upon himfelf; but the marks of thb 
c«rd that had llrangled him, and of the blows he had re- 
qeived, fiiewed plainly that he was killed by the pcrfons 
w-ho fuborned him. 

This event made Lucullus ilill more unwilling to in- 
tcrfere in the concerns of government ; and wlien Cicrr.) 
was baniihed, and Cato fent to Cypru:*, he Ci'.ut:cd tli .vn 
entirely. Jt is faid, that his un.lcrilandiii^c gi"dii:i!lv 
£iilcd, and that before hij death it v/a- abfolutcly i;on.*. 
Cornelius Nepos, indeed, aflcrts, that this failure of hi> 
iatelle£l3 was not owing to fickncfa or old a^c, but to a 

Sation given him by an enfranchiied flavc ol his, nimcJ 
alliUhenes. Nor did Callifthenes give it him as a poiibn, 
but as a love potion. However, inllcad of conciliaiinjr 
his maflcr's regards to him, it deprived him of his icnfes ; 
& that during the lafl years of Jiis life, his brother had 
the care of his eftate. 

Nevcrthelefs, when he died, he was as much regretted 
by the people, as if he had departed in that height of 
glory to -which his merit in war and in the adminiftration 
had raifed hiin. They crov.ded to the proccflion; and 
the body being carried into the /or.tM by Ionic young men 
of the firll qaiility, they infilk-d, ir fhouIJ be buried in 
the campui murtius, as that of Sylla had been. As this 
was a motion entirely unexpected, and tikc preparations- 
^ov the fun^'ral there <:ou!d not eafily be made, Jiis brother, 
with much intrcaty prevaiieJ with them, to h.ivc the obse- 
quies performed on the Tufc-.dan eftate, wh^rc every ihii:^ 
was provided for ihat purnoie. Nor C\'\ he- loni.^ i'iirvi-/e 
him. A.S he had fullowed him clofe iii Wv?. courfc of yc^r". 
and honours, ia he was not far beiiind hi:r. in hij joiirncy 
te the gra\ e ; to which he bore i!\j chr.rudcr of tli,; b-Iti 
aaid moit aftecHonu-teof b/oihcri. 
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CIMON AND LUCULLUS 

COMPARED. 



w. 



E cannot but think the exit of Lucullus happy, as 
he did not live to fee that change in the conftituticn> 
which fate was preparing for his country in the civil 
wars. Though the commonwealth was in a {ickly ftate, 
yet he left it free. In this refpcdl the cafe of "Cimon was. 
particularly fimilar. For he died while Greece was at the 
Jieight of her profperity, and before (he was involved in 
ihoie troubles which proved fo fetal to her. It is tree 
there is this difference, Cimon died in his camp, in the 
oHice of general ; not like a roan, who, fatigued with war, 
iind avoiding its conllifts, fought the reward of lu8 mili- 
tary labours and of the laurels he had won, in the delica- 
cies of the table and the joys of wine. In this view Plato 
was right in his cenfurc of the followers of Orpheus *» 
who had place4 the rewards of futurity provided for the 
good, in everlalling intoxication. No doubt, eaie, tran- 
quillity, literary refearches, and the pleafures of con- 
templation, furnifh the moft fuitable retreat for a man in 
years, who has bid adieu to military and political par- 
fuits. But to propofe plcafure as the end of great achieve- 
ments, and, after long expeditions and commands, to lead 
up the dance of Venus and riot in her fmiles, was fo hr 
from being worthy of the famed academy, and a follower 
of the fage Xenocrates, that it rather became a difciple 
cf Epicurus. This is the more furprifmg, becaufe Cimon 
feems to have fpent his youth in luxury and difCpation, 
and Lucullus in letters and fobriety. It is certainly ano- 
ther thing notwithftanding to change for the better, and 
happier is the nature in which vices gradually die^ and 
virtue flourifh "s. 

They wc re jqually wcnlthy, but did not apply their riches 
to the fanTiC purpofes. For we cannot compare the palace 

at 

* The paflTagc here aTluf^cd to is In the fecond book of Plato's Rc- 
pubUc. Flato cer.fures ret Orpheus, but Mnfxus and bis fon, for 
teaching this dodrine. Mufzus and his fen Eumolpus ivcrc, however, 
c'ifciples of Orpheus j and Ta? isi^\ tw 0^<(ia 11 vj %.4tol\X qC that in- 
terpretation. 
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at Naples and the Bclvideres amiJll the water, which Lu- 
cullus eredted with the barbarian fpoils, to the Ibuth wall 
of the citadel which Cimon built with the trcafure he 
brought from the wars. Nor can the fumptuous table of 
LucuUus, which favoured too much of eallern magnifi- 
cence, be put in competition with the open and benevolent 
table of Cimon. The one, at a moderate charge, daily 
nouriflied great numbers of poor ; the other, at a valt ex- 
pence, pleafed the appetites of a few of the rich and the 
voluptuous. Perhaps, indeed, fom.e allowance muft bs 
made for the difference of the time. We know not, 
whether Cimon, if he had lived to be old* and retired- 
from the concerns of war and of the flate, might not have 
given into a more pompous and luxurious way of living : 
for he naturally loved wine and company, was a promoter 
of public feafts and games, and remarkable, as we have 
oblervedy for iiis inclination . for the fex. But glorious 
enterpri&s and great anions* being attended with plca- 
furcs of another kind, leave no leifure for inferior gra- 
tifications ; nayj they baniih them from the thoughts of 
perfons of great abilities foe the. field and the cabinet, 
And if Lucdltt& had^£nilhed.hi& days in high commands • 
and amidft the conflids of' war, I am perfuaded, the 
mod envious caviller could have found nothing tb re- 
proach him with. , So. much with refpe£l to their way of 
living. . 

As to their military chara^cr, it is certain they wsrc 
able commanders both at fea and land. But as the 
champions, who in one day gain the garland not only in 
wreftling but ia the Pancration ♦, are not fimply called 
vigors, but. by the cuftom of the games, the fo=iuers cf 
the fuiciory \ ; io Cimon, having crowned Greece with two 

viwlorico 

• The Pancration confirtjd of boxing and wreftUng; togetlier. 

Here the fccond ^»a is vifibly redundant, and therefore fome other 
part of the paffage may probably be corrupted. . Henry Stephens ccn- 
jeAures, that inftead of ^sc^a^c^ca v^xa^ we H-ould read in one word 
wec^a^o^ovixx^, and Salvini fays he found the term in an ancient in* 
fcription. Dacler, when he propofes to read wefio^o^txa?, conquertrs in - 
the 'whole circit cf games ^ f ems, by confounding it with t!ie Pentarhlon, 
10 liavc forgQt what the Pancration was. The Pentathlon or five games 
M- 4. ^ot". 
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viftories gained in one day, the one at land, the othe> 
a naval on;:, d-jferves fome preference in the lift of gene^ 
raJs. 

I.ucuIIus was indebted to his country for his power, 
and Cin^on promoted the power of his country. I'he one 
fou3id i^ome commanding the allies, and under her 
aufpiccs extended her conquefts ; the other found Athens 
obeyin^^, inllcad of commanding, and yet gained her the 
chiL-f authority among her allies, as well as conquered her 
enemies. The Perfians he defeated, and drove them out 
of the Tea, and he perfuaded the Laced a;monions voluU' 
tarily to furrendcr the command. 

If it be the greateft work of a general, to bring hl$ 
men to obey him from a principle of afFc£lioD> we ihall 
find Lucullus greatly deficient ia this refpedl.- He was 
defpifed by bis own troops^ whereas Cimon conunandci 
the veneration, not only of hia own foldier«« but of all 
the allies. The former was deferted by his own, and the 
latter was courted by Grangers. The one fet out with a 
£ne army^^and fetorned alone» abandoned by that amy; 
tlie other went out with troops fabjedl to the orders they. 
Should receive from another general^ and at bis return 
they were at the head of the- whole league. Thus ho 
gained three of the moil difficult points imaginable^ p^c«i 
with the enemy, the lead among the- allies> and- a good 
underflanding with Sparta. 

They both attempted to conquer c^reat kingdoms, and 
to fubduc all Afia, but their purpoies were UDfuccefsfa!.- 
Cimon'fe courfe was Hopped by fortune ; he died with his 
commiOion in his hand> and in the height of his prof- 
perity. Lucullus, on tJie other hand/ cannot poiUbly be 
excafed, as to the lofs of his authority, f.nce he moil 
either have been ignorant of the grievances of his army« 
which ended in fo incurable an averfion, or unwilling to 
jeJrefs them. 

This he has in common with Cimon, tliat he was im- 
peached by his countrymen. The Aihsnians, it is true; 

went 

were boxing, the ra'-e, leaping, playing at quoits, and wreftlinjr, Da- 
c.cr*s words are thefC'— ^* Cinq combats ccmpofcijnt cc qu'oii.ap])e!ioit 
^ le Pane race, dontles Athlactrs etoient appcl c::^ Pentaiiile^.*' Hiu 
in (A&t as wc have obfervcd above, ihe r^:.vr.it;oa conlUlrd or.l/ oi 
two v( (lie live united. 
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»cnt farther; they banifhcd Cimon by the oflracifm, that 
tl;ey might not, as Plato e-\prcfilo it, hear his voice To: 
ten ycftrii. Indeed, the proceedings of the ariilocratic.il 
party arc fcldom acceptable to the people; for while they 
are obliged to ufe fome violence for the corrcfticn of what 
is amifs, their meafiires refemble the bandages of furgcons, 
which are uueafy at the fame time that they reduce the 
diflucaiion. But in this refpcdt pet haps we may exculpate 
both the one and the other. 

Lucullus carried, his arms much the fartheilr. He was 
the firft who led a Roman army over Mount Taurus, and 
pafled the Tigris, He took and. burnt the royal cities of 
Afia, Tigranocerta, Cabira, Sinope, Nifibis, nn the figlir 
of their refpedive kings. On the north ho penetrated as 
far as the Phaiis, on the eaft to Media, and on the fouth 
ta the Red Sea by the. favout and aflirtance of the princes 
of Arabia. He overthrew the armies of the two gjcat 
kings, and_woiild certainly have taken them, had they 
riot fled, like favages, into diftantibiitudes and inacccl- 
flble woods. A certain proof of the advantage Luculiu*' 
has in this refpedV, is, that the Perfians, as if they had 
iuffered nothing from Cimon, foon made head againft the 
Greeks, and cut in pieces a great army of theirs in Egypt; 
wherieas Tigranes and Mithridates could effed nothing- 
alfter the. blow they had received from Lucullus. Mith-. 
ridates, enfeebled by the confli6ls he had undergone, did 
not once venture to face Pompey in the field : inilead of 
that, he fled to the Bofphonrs, and there put a period to 
Jiis life. As fo> Tigranes, he delivered himfelf naked - 
and unarmed to Pompey, took his diadem from his hc.id^ 
and laid it at his feet ; in -which he complimented Pom- 
jjfey, not with what was his own, but with what belonged 
to the. laurels. of Lucullus.. The poor prince, by the joy 
with which he received the cnfrgns of royalty again, con- 
fefled that he Jud abfolutely loft them. However, he muil • 
be deemed the greater genera], as well as the greater 
champion, who <ielivcrs his adverfary, weak and breath- • 
lefs, to the next combatant. 

■ Befides, Cimon found the king of Perfia extrrmely 
M'^akciied, and the pride of his people humbled, by the • 
lofles and defeats they had experienced from 'Ihcniiilo- 
ttes, Paufaniae, and Lcotychidas; and their Jiands could 
not make much refiftance, when their hearts v/ere ron* 
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But Lucullus met Tigranes frefli and unfoiled/ elated and 
exulting in the battles he had fought and the viftories he 
had won *. Nor is the number of the enemy's troops 
which Cimon defeated, in the lead to be compared to that 
of thofe who gave battle to Lucullus. 

In (hort, when we weigh all the advantages of each of 
thcfe great men, it is hard to fay to which fide the ba- 
lance inclines. Heaven appears to have favoured both ; 
direfting the one to what he ihould do, and warning the 
ocher what he ihould avoid. So that the gods bore wit- 
nefs of their virtue^ and regarded them as perions in whom 
there was fomcthing divine. 



w. 
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. E have pitched upon Craflus, as a proper perfon to 
be put in parallel with Nicias ; and the misfortunes which 
"befel the one in Parthiaj with thofe which overtook the 
other in Sicily. But we have an apology to make to the 
reader on another account. As we are now imdertaking 
a hillory, where Thucydides in the pathetic has even 
outdone himfelf, and in energy and variety of compofition 
is perfcftly inimitable ; we hope no one will fu(ped we 
have the ambition of Timaeus, who flattered himfelf he 
could exceed the power of Thucydides, and make Phi- 
liftus t pafs for an inelegant and ordinary writer. Under 
the influence of that deception, Timaius plunges into the 
midil of the battles both at fea and land* and fpeeches 

in 

Ti?? vtro yAfjiUvo^ xgctTtjSti'Taj. 

M. Dacier thinks, that if, befide the other advantages jaft mtn- 
tioned, the advantage be alfo allowed Lucullus in rtfpc^ of the num- 
ber of barbarians he h::d defeated, the balance mult clearly indino to 
his fide. 

But while he ftys this, he feems to have forjjpt the preference lut 
author had giy».n Cimon, in refpe^l to h 8 continuing his Lbourt for 
his country to" the la ft hour of his life 5 the more excellent ttfc and 
application of riches; his knowing hcw to gan and keep the bearu 
cf his foldiers 5 and his gaining important Tiaories on two different 
elements in one day. . ^, „ ... " _ 

* Philiftus was fo able a writer that Ciccrp calls him younger Thu- 
cydidcs* 



i)E(ilirluth thoTfs hifloxians ihine the mofl. However^ he 
foon appears* 

Not like a footman by the Lydlan cary 

a? Pindar exprcfles it, l)ut a (hallow puerile writer *, or, 
to ufe the words of the poet Diphilus^ . 



Cas'd in Sicilian lard- 



-A hcaTy animal 



Sometimes, he falls into the dreams of Xeharchus f : as 
where he fays, *' He could not but confider it as a bad 
" omen for the Athenians, that they had a general with 
"a name derived from viftory J, who diTapproved the 
" expedition." As alfo, " l*hat -by the mutilation of 
"the Hermae, the gods prefignified that they Ihould. 
•* fufFer mod in the Syracufan war from Hermocrates 
*«-the fon of HermOn ||." And again, " It is probable 
"that Hercules affifted the Syracufans, becaufe Profer- 
*' -pine- delivered up Cerberus to him; and that he was 
."-offended at the Athenians for fupporting the ^Egef- 
"teans^ who were defcended from the Trojans his mor- 
•' tal enemies, whofe city he had (acked in revenge for 
^Mhe imjuries he had received from Laomedon." He 
tnade thefe fine, obfervations with the fame difcernment, 
which put him upon finding fault with the language 
of Philfflu?, and cenfuring the writings of Plato and 
Ariftotle. 

For my part* I cannot but think, all emulation and 
jealoufy about expreffion betrays a littlenefs of mind, and 
Hr the charadleriftic of a fophill : and when that fpirit of 
ccintefl attempts things inimitable, it is perfedly abfurd. 

Since, 

• Timaeqs might have bis vanity, and if he hoped to excel Thucy- 
dides, he certainly had. Yet Cicero and Diodorus fpeak of him as a 
very able hi dorian. Longinus reconciles the ccnfure and the praife. 
He fays, fometimes yo« find him in the grand and fublime. But, 
blkid to his own defeat) he is much inclined to cehfure others, and is 
fo fond of thinking one ot the common road, that he often finks into 
the atmbft puerility. 

f Xenarchof,. the Peripatetic, was nuder to Strabo; and Xenar- 
chiis, the Gomic poet, was author of feveral pieces of humour: but 
wreknow no hiftorian of that name* 

iThat is, Nicias. Nice fienifies viffory, 
Looginus quotes this pa(fageas an example of the frigid Ayle, . 
and of thofe puerilities he had condemned in T\rcv«>ak^% . ^pP 
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Since, therefore, it is impoflible to pafs over in filencft 
thofe actions of Nicias which Tbucydides and PhiliiluA 
have recorded ;. efpecially fuch as indicate bis manners 
and difpofition, which often lay concealed under the 
"Vveight of his misfortunes ; we fhall give an abilraA from 
them of what appears moft n^cefiajry, left we ihoald b^ 
accufed of negligence or indolence. As for other matters 
not generally known, which. are found fcattercd in Jiifto- 
lians, or in ancient infcriptions an^ decrees, we ihalL 
colledi them with care ; not tp gratify aiv ufelefs -curic« 
fity, but by drawing from them the true lines of this 
general's cliaradler, to ferve the purpofes of real inllracT 
tion. 

1*hc firfl thing I. (hall mention relating to him, is th^ 
obfervation of Ariftotle ; That three of the moft worthy 
men in Athens, who had a paternal regard and fricndlhig 
for the people, were Nicias the fon of Niceratus, Thucy- 
dides the fon of Milefias, and.Theramcncs the fon of Ag- 
non. The lall, indeed, was not fo remarkable in thi^ 
refpei^l, a$ the other two. For he had. beeji reproached 
with his birth, as a ftranger come from the Ifle of 
C'jos ; and from his want of firmnefs, or rather -ver- 
fatility in matters of governmcDt, hcs was called /^ 

Thucydides was the oideft of the. three ;^ and. when Pe- 
ricles adted a flattering part to, tlic people, he often op- 
pofed hirr." in behalf cf the nobility.. Though Nicias was 
much the younger man, he gained fome reputation while 
Pericles lived, infomuch that he was feyeral. times his 
colIea2;ue in the war, and often commanded alone. But 
when Pericles died, he was foo:^. adv^anced to the head of. 
tiic admiTiillration, particuLirJy by the iniluence of the 
rich and great, who hoped he would piove a barrier a-.. 
guinft tht; daring infolence of Cieon. lie had, however, 
the good wifhes of the people, and they contributed .theij: 
jhjiie to his advancement. 

It is true, Clcon had confiderable intereft, which h^ 
gained by making his court to the old men, and by hi? 
frequent donations to the poor citizens. Yet even many 
of thofe whom he Itudied to oblige, feeing hjs avarice and 

cirfontery> 

* The fcr.n cf the tufiiln w.is fuch ihit it might he wcrn indiffe- 
renr'/ en eitlitr kir. 
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ftftVontery, came over to Nicias. For the gravity of Ni- 
cias had nothing auftere or morcfe in it, but was mixed 
uith a reverence for the people, in which fear fccmed to be 
prevalent* and confequently was \cry agreeable 10 them. 
Indeed-, he was nnt.uraJly. timid and cold-hcartcJ; bat 
this defed was concealed by the long cpurfe of Ijccefii 
with which fortune favoured his expeditions. And hi^ 
timidity in the aflemblies of. the. people, and dread of 
perfons who made a trade of impeachme.'vts, was a popular 
thing.. It contributed, not a little to gain him ilic re- 
gards of the. multitude, who are afraid of tliofc that de- 
ipilc thejpi, and love to. pi-pmote thofe that fear them ; bcr 
caufe. in, general the greatcfl honour they can hope to ob- 
t^in^ is not to be defpifed by the great. 

A9 Pericles kept the reins of government in his hands:, 
hy means of real virtue and by the force of his eloquence, 
he had no need, to hoJi oijt faJfe colours, or toufe any 
artifice with the people. Nicias was deficient in thole 
great endowments, but had fuperior riches ; and iie ap- 

fjied them to the. purpofes of popularity. On another 
and, he could not like Cleon divert and draw the people 
by an eafy. manner- and the fallies of buffoonery ; and 
therefore he amufc.d them with the chorufles of tragedy, 
with gymnafticexercifes, and fuch like exhibitions, which 
fjr exceeded, in point of magnificence and elegance, all 
that went before him, and tnofe of his own times too. 
Two of his offering" to the gods are to be feen at this 
day; the, one a.ftatue of. Pallas dedicated in the citadel* 
ivhich has loft part of its gilding ; the other a fmall 
cj«apel in the temple ofJBacchus, under the tripods, which 
arc commonly offered up by thofe who gain the prize in 
tragedy.. Indeed, Nicias was already vidlorious in thofe 
exhibitions. It is faid, that in, a chorus of that kind, one 
of his ilaves appeared in the charader of Bacchus. The 
Have was of an uncommon fize and beauty, but had not 
yet arrived at maturity : and the people were fo charmed 
with him, that they gave him long plaudits. At lad, 
Nicias rofe up and faid, *' He fhould think it an a«^ of 
•* impiety to retain a perfon in fervitudc, who fcemcd by 
•' the public voice to be confecrated to a god;" and he 
cnfranchifed him upon the fpot. 

His regulatiens with refpeft to Delos, are ftill fpoken 
of, -as worthy of the; deity who prefidcs there. Lcforc 
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his time, the choirs which the cities fent to fing the 
praifes of Apollo*, landed in a diforderly manner, becaafe 
the inhabitants of the ifland ufed to run up to the fhip> 
and prefs them to fing before they were difembarked ; fo 
that they were forced to ftrike up, as they were putting 
on their robes and garlands. But when Nicias had the 
conduft of this ceremony, known by the name of Theoria, 
he landed firft in the llle of Rhenia with the choir, tkc 
vidUms, and all the other necefTary preparations. He had 
taken care to have a bridge conltruded before he left 
Athens, which fhould reach from that ifle to Delos, and 
which was magnificently gilded, and adorned with gar- 
lands, rich ftulFs, and tapeilry. In the night he threw 
his bridge over the channel, which was not large ; and . 
at break of day he marched over it at the head of the 
proceifion, with his choir richly habited and finging hymns 
to the god. After the facrifices, the gairjes and banquets 
were over, he confecrated a palm-tree of brafs to Apollo, 
and likcwife a field which he had purchafed for ten thou- 
fand drachmas. The Dclians were to lay out the income 
in facrifices and fealHng, and at the fame time to pray 
for Apollo's bl effing upon the founder. This is infcribed 
on a pillar, which he left in Delos as a monument of his 
benefaction. As for the palm tree, it was broken by the 
winds, and the fragment falling upon a great ftatuef 
which the people of Naxos had fet up, demolifhed it. 

It is obvious, that mofl of thefe things were done for 
oftentation, and with a view to popularity. Neverrficlefs, 
we may collcft from the reft of his life and condufl, tliat 
religion had the principal fhare in thefe dedication.^, and 
thit popularity was but a fecondary motive. For he cer- 
tainly was remarkable for his fear of the gods, jmd, as 
Thucydides obferves, he was pious to a degree of fuper- 
ftitionj. It is related in the dialogues of Pafiphon, that 
he facrificed every day, and that he had a diviner in his 
houfe, who in appearance inquired the fuccefs of the 
public affairs, but in reality was much oftener confulted 

about 

• There was a fdcft band of mufic annmiUy fent by tlie prmcipal 
cities of Greece. The proceflion was called Theoria, and it was looked 
upon as an honourable comnDifTion to have the management of it. - 

t A Aatae which the Naxlans had dedicated to ApoUo. Tbcpede- 
ftal has l^cen difcovcred by fome modern traveUer«. 
} Thucyd. J. vii. 
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about his own ; particularly as to the fuccefs of his filver 
mines in the borough of Lauriupi ; which ih general af- 
forded a large revenue, but were not worked without 
danger. He maintained there a multitude of flaves ; and 
the greateft part of his fortune confiHed in filver. So 
that he had many retainers, who afked favours, and were 
not fent away empty. For he gave not only to thofe who 
deferred his bounty, but to fuch as might be able to do 
him harm ; and bad men foun^ refources in his fears, as 
well as good men in his liberality. The comic poets bear 
witnefs to what I have advanced. Teleclides introduces 
a trading informer fpeaking thus : " Charicles would not 
•' give one mina^ to prevent my declaring that he was the 
" nrft fruits of his mother's amours ; but Nicias, the fon 
•• of Niceratus, gave me four. Why he did it, I (hall 
** not fay, though I know it perfcftly well. For Nicias is 
** my friend, a very wife man befides, in my opinion.'* 
Eupolis, in his Marcia, brings another informer upon the 
ftaffe, who meets with fome poor ignorant man, and thus 
addrelTes him : 

** Informer. How long is it fince you faw Nicias ? 
' . *' Poor man. I never law him before this moment, when 
" he Hood in the market-place." 

** Informer, Take notice, my friends, the man cpnfefTes 
'* he has feen Nicias. And for what purpofe could he fee 
" him, but to fell him his vote? Nicias, therefore, is 
** plainly taken in the fail." 

'* Poet, Ah, fools ! do you think you can ever perfuade 
•' the world, that fo good a man as Nicias was taken ia 
*• mal-praftices." 

Cle'bn in Ariflophanes, fays in a menacing tone, «' I 
'f. will outbawl the orators, and make Nicias tremble *." 
And Phrynichus glances at his exceffive timidity, when, 
fpeaking of another perfon, he fays, " I know him to be 
•*. an honefl man and a good citizen, one who does not 
** walk the ftreets with a downcall look like Nicias." 

With this fear of informers upon him, he would not 
fup or difcourfe with any of the citizens, or come into 
any of thofe parties which make the time pafs fo agree- 
ably. 

• This IS in the Eqaites of Ariftophanesy vcr. 357. It is not Clccn, 
biit AgoracHtus whofpeaks. 
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ably. When he was arcbon, he ufed to. Hay in court tHJ' 
night, being always the £rft that came, .and the lail .that 
went away. When, he had.no public. bufmefs upon his 
hands, he Ihut himielf jup at home, and was extremely, 
djfiicult of accefs. And if any perfon$ came to the gate« 
his friends went and begged them to excufc Nicias, be-' 
caufe he.had.fomc aiF^iirs unJcr confidcratipu which were 
of great importance to.the Hate. 

The pcrlbn,whQ.airilled him moil in adting tLis farce, 
and gaining him the reputation of .a man for ever, intent 
upon bur!n;:;rs, was one Hiero; who was brought up ia. 
his houfe, had a Liberal education^ and a talle of n^uHc. 
given him there. He pafled himfelf for the, fon'of Dio-. 
nyfius, furnamcd Chalcus, fome of whofe poems arc ihlL 
extant, and who having conduced a colony into Italy,, 
founded the ci^y of Thurii. , This Hiero traniaded all. 
the private bufin<jfs of Nicias with tlie diviners; and when-, 
ever he came among the people, he: ufed to tell them^ 
*' What a laborious and miferableJife Nicias led for their. 
'* fakes. He cannot go to the bath," faid he, " or the^ 
•^ table, but. fome aftair of ilate folicits iis attention ; 
*' and he negledls his own concerns, to taker cstre of the 
*^ public. He can fcarce find time for repofe; till th«. 
** other citizens have had their firfl flcep. Amidft thcfc 
'^ cares and labours his health declines daily,, and his. 
**• temper is. fo broken that his friends no longer approach 
'* him with pleafure ; bat he lofes them too, after having^ 
" fpcnt hi? fortune in your fervice. Mean while other 
**• ftatcfmcn gain friendsr-and grow rich in their employ- ^ 
•*• ments, and are ilcek and merry in the.fteerage.of go^.. 
" vernmcnt." . "> 

In fa<ft, the life of Nicies was a life of fo much care, tkat 
he might have juAly applied to. himfelf that exprei&oii x>f * 
Agamemnon# 

In vain the gU^eof pomp proclaims roe^mafVery . 
I'm urvant of the people 

Nicias perceived that the commons availed themfelves 
of the Services of thofe who. were didinguifhed for their, 
eloquence or capacity; but that they were always, jealoas , 
and on their guard againft their great abilities, and that 
they endeavoured to humble them, and to obllnidt their 
I»rogrcfs in glory. This appeared in the condemnation of 

Pericles,. 
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.Pcrfclcs, the banifliment of Damon^ the fufplcions they 
entertained of Antipho the Rhamnufian, but above all, ia 
the defpair of Paches, who had taken Lefbos, and who 
being called to give an account of ivis condudt, drew his 
fword and killed himfelf in open court. 

Warned by thefe examples, hz endeavoured to avoid 
filth expeditions as he thought long and diAicuk ; and 
when he did take the command, he made it his buiinefs 
to proceed upon a fure plan. For this reafon he w:is ge- 
nerally fuccefsful : yet he afcriDed his fuccefs to fortune, 
and took. refuge under the wings of the divinity; content- 
ing himfelf with a fmaller portion of honour, lell envy 
iliould rob him of the whole. 

The event (hewed the prudence of his condudt. For, 
though the Athenians received many great blows iu thoi© 
timeSf none of them could be imjputed to Nicias. When 
they were defeated by the Chalcidcans in Thrace, Cal- 
liadcs * and X^ophon had the command ; Demotlhenes 
was general, when they mifcarried in JEiolis, ; and when 
they loil a thoufand men at Delium f, they wero imder- 
the condu^k of Hippocrates. As for the }^agae, it was 
commonly thought to be occaiioned by Pericles ; who, to 
draw the burghers out of the way of the war, fhut them 
up in the city, where they contracted the ficknefs by the 
change of fituation and di«t. « 

None of thefe misfortunes were imputed to Nicias : 
On the contrary, he took Cythera, an ifland well iituated 
for annoying Laconia, and at that time inhabited by La- 
cedaemonians.. He tecxivJCTcd many places in Thrace, 
which had revolted from the Athenians. He ihut up the 
Megarenfians within their walls, and reduced the ifland 
of Minoa. From thence he made an excurfion foon af- 
ter, and got pofleflion of the port, of Nifjea. He like- 
wife made a defcent upon the territories of Corinth, beat 
the troops of that ftate in a pitched battle, and killed great 
numbers of- them : Lycophron, their general, was among 
the ilain. - 

He 

♦ Perhaps, we (hould rfad CalHas. Sea Menae. on DIog. Laert* 

ii. 45. 

-f* Pelium in Bceotia.. Debs, the common readings, is undoubte-.ilyi 
wrorig,. The Athenians hid no fuch lofs ti.eie. But their delcal ;it 
D-clium is rUaied at iai.go b/ 'Ihucydidcs, i. iv» 
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He happened to leave there the bodies of two of his 
men, who were mifl'ed in carrying off the dead. But m 
foon as he knew it, he flopped his courfe, and fent a he* 
riild to the enemy, to a(k leave to take away thoie bodies. 
This he did, though there was a law and cullofn ftib&ft^ 
11"^, by which thole who dedre a treaty for carrying off 
tJie dead, give up the vidory, and are not at liberty to 
creft a trophy. And indeed, thofe who arc fo far mafters 
of the field, that the enemy cannot bury their dead with- 
out permilfion, appear to be conquerors, becaufe no man 
would alk that as a favour which he coidd command. 
Nicias, however, chofe rather to lofe his laurels, than to 
leave two of his countrymen unburied •. 

After he had ravaged the coaft of Laconia> and defeated 
the Lacedaemonians who attempted to oppofe him« he 
took the fortrefs of Thyrxaf , then held by the M^inttst, 
made the garrifon prifoners, and carried them to Athens. 
Demofthenes having fortified Pylos %, the Peloponnefianf 
beiieeed it both by Tea and land. A battle enfaed^ in 
"which they were worded, and about four hnndred Spar- 
tans threw themfclves in the ifle of Spha£leria» The 
takitlg of them feemed, and indeed was, an important 
6bje6l to the Athenians, But the fiege was difEcult» be- 
caufe there was no water to be had npcn the fpot, and it 
was troublefome and expenfivc to get convoys thither; in 
fummer they were obliged to take a long circuity and in 
winter it was abfolutely imprafticable. They were much 
perplexed about the affair, and repented their refufmg 
the terms of peace which the Lacedaemonians had offered 
by their amballadors. 

It 

* The f>nrying of tlie dead was a duty of great importance Sn the 
lieathen world. The fable of the ghofl of an unbtiried perfon not 
' bein^ allowed to pafs the Styx, is v<;eU known. About eight yeara after 
the death of Nicias, the Athenians (hic fix of their generaU to death, 
for not interring thofe foldiers that were (lain in tlie battle of Art^i- 
nufs. 

f Thyraea was a fort fituatcd between Laconia and the territory of 
the Argives. It belonged of right to the Laced znnooians, but they 
gave it to the /Esinctae, who had been expelled their country. 

X The Peleponnefians and their, allies had entered Attica under the 
condud^ of Agis the fon ^f Archidamas, and ravaged the country. Dc- 
moAhenes, the Athenian general, nnade a diversion by feizing and forti- 
fying Pylos. This brought Agis back to the defence of his own coun- 
ty* Tkuctd. Liv. 
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It was through Clcon that the embafly did not take 
eiTtGt ; he oppoi'ed the peace becauie Nicias was for it. 
Cleon was his mortal enemy, and feeing him countenance 
the Lacedaemonians, perfuaded the people to rejedt their 
propofitioBS by a formal decree. But when they found 
that the fiege was drawn out to a great length, and that 
there was almofl a famine in their camp, tney exprcficd 
their refentmcnt againll Cleon. Clcon, for his part, laid 
the blame upon Nicias ; alleging, that if tlie enemy 
efcaped, it mult be through his ilow and timid operations : 
" Had I been the general," faid he, *' they could not have 
*< held out fo long." The Athenians readiiy anfwered, 
"Why do not you go now againft thofe Spartans?" And 
Nicias rofe up and declared, ** He would freely give up 
'* to him the command in the affair of Pylos; bade him 
" take what forces he pleafed; and, inilead of iliewing his 
•* courage in words, where there was no danger, go 
'* and perform feme addons worthy the attention of his 
** country." 

Cleon, difconcerted with the unexpected ofFer, declined 
it at firft. fiat when he found the Athenians iniifted upon 
it» and that Nicias took his advantage to raife a clamour 
againil him« his pride was hurt, and he was incenfed to 
fuch a degree^^ that he not only undertook the expedition, 
but declared, " He would in twenty days either put the 
«• enemy to the fword, or bring them alive to Athens." 

The people laughed at his declaration*, inftead of giv- 
ing it any credit. Indeed, they had long been accullomcd 
to divert thcmfelves with the fallies of his vanity. One 
day, for inftance, when a general aflemhly was to be 
held, they had fat waiting for him a long time. At laft 
he came, when their patience was alnioll fpcnt, with a 
garland on lys head, and defired them to adjourn until the 
day following : ** For^ to-day," fays he, ** I am not at lei- 
" fure; I have ftrangers to entertain, and I have facri- 
*• ficcd to the gods." The Athenians only laughed, and 
immediately rofe up and difmifled the affembly. 

CleOQy however, was fo much favoured by fortune in 
this commiflion, that he acquitted himfelf better than any 

one 

• The wifcr fort hoped either to hive the pleafure of feeing the La- 
cedemonians brought prifoners to Athens^ or elk of getting rid of lUe 
inriportunate preieoiioos of Cleon. 
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one fincc Demofthencs. He returned within the time he* 
Jud fixed, after he had made all the Spartans who did no^ 
fall in battle, deliver up their arms; and brought them- 
prifon^rs to A the as. 

This refleded- no fmall difgrace upon Nicias. It was' 
confidered as fomething worfe than; throwing- away his - 
(hield, meanly to quit his command, and to give his 
enemy an opportunity of diliinguilhing hknfelf by. his ab- 
dication. Hence, Ariflophantis ridicules him in his co«. 
niejy called T/?e Binis, *' By heaven, this is no time for 
*' us to (lumber, or to imitate the lazy operations of Ni- 
" cias." And in hvs piece entitled The liujbandman^ he 
introduces two Atheniaiii difcottrfrng thus — 

*' \ft Athenian, I Jud rather ftay at home &nd till the- 
*' ground.'* 

" zd Athenian, And who hinders thee?" 

'* \Jl Athenian, You hinder me. And yet I am willing-. 
" to pay a thoufand drachmas to be excufed taking the- 
" commiflion." 

" id Athenian, Let US fee. Your thoufand drachmas, 
*^ with thofe of Nicias> will make two thooiand. We- 
•' will excufe you.'* 

Nicias, in this affliir, was not only unjufl: to himfclfi ' 
but to the ftate. He fufFered Cleon by this means to gain; 
fuch an afcendant^ as led him to a degree of pride and* 
effrontery that was infupportable. Many evils were thus 
brought upon the commonwealth, of which Nicias him- • 
{t\i\i^A his full (hare. We cannot but confidcr it as one" 
great corruption, that Cleon now baniihcd. all decorum 
from the general aflcmbly. It was he who in hisfpeeches' 
£rll broke out into violent exclamations, threw back his" 
robes, fniote upon his thieh, and ran from oire end of the - 
rcjh'ttm to the other. Thi5 foon introduced fuch. a licen- 
tioufnefs and difrcg:irJ to decency among thofd who di- 
rected the affairs of lliite> that it threw the- whole govern- 
mgjit into confufioii. 

At this time there fprung up anotherorator at Athens, 
This was Alcibiades. Kc did not prove fo totally cor- 
rupt as Clcon. As it is faid of the land of ligypt, that, • 
cu account of its extreme fertility. 

There plenty faws th« fields with hirbs f;;iliihriou5, ., 
Bu, La\.v.i» many a biiuclul weed bttwcca^ 
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^o' in Alcibiades there were very diiFerent qualities, bat all 
' in extremes ; and thefe extremes opened a door to many 
innovations. So that when Nicias got clear of Cleon, he 
had no time to eftablilh ary lafting tranquillity in Athens: 
but as fpon as he had got things Into a fafe track, the 
•ambition of Alcibiades came upon him like a torrent, an4 
. b.ore him- back into theilorpis ^f war, 

it happened thus. The p?rfons who moH oppofed the 
•peace of Greece, were Cleon and Brafidas. War helpeti 
to hide the vices of tlie former, and to ihew the ^ood 
qualities of the latter. Cleon found opportunity for afts 
of injailice and oppreflion, and Brafidas for great and glo- 
rious actions. But after they both fell in the battle near 
Amphipplis, Nicias applied to the Lacedaemonians on 
one hand, who had been fpr fome time defirous of peace, 
iand to tJic Athenians qn the other, now no longer fo 
warm in tljiepurfui^s pf war. In faft, both parties were 
tired of hoftiJities, and ready to let their weapons drop 
out of their han4«. .Nicias, therefore, ufed his endea- 
vours to reconcile . them, and indeed to deliver all the 
Greeks from the calamities they had fuffercd, to bring 
them to tafle the fweets of repofe, and to re-ellablifh a 
long and lafting reign of happinefs. He immediately 
found the rich, the aged, and all that were employed in 
the culture of the ground,, di^ofcd to peace; and by ad- 
drefiing himfelf to the ^-eft, and expoftulating with them 
rcfpcftively, he fopn abated tlieir ardour for war. 

His next ftep was to give the Spartans hopes of an ac- 
commodation, and to exhort them to propofe fuch mea- 
furcs as might .effc£l it. They -readily confided in him, 
becaule they knew the goodnefs of his heart; of which 
there was a late inHance in his humane treatment of their 
.countrymen who were taken prifoners at Pylos, and who 
found their chains greatly lightened by his good oinces. 

They had^alrea.dy agreed to a fufpcnfton of arms for one 
year ; during which time they often met, and enjoyed 
again the pleaf^res of -eafe and fecurity ; the company of 
flrangers as well as nearer friends; and exprefTed their 
mutual wifhes for the continuance of a life undifturbed 
with the horrors of war. It was with great delight they 
.iieard the chorus in fuch Urains as this; 

Arachne freely now has leave 

Her web( arouod my fpear to ^caNt, 
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They recolle^led with pleafurc the fayiog, *' That in 
'< time of peace men are awaked not by the found of the 
*' trumpet, bat the crowing of the cock." They exe- 
crated thofe who faid> it was decreed by ^e that the war 
ihould lad three times nine years * ; and this free inter- 
courfe leading them to canvafs every point, they at M 
figned the peace f. 

It was now the general opinion, that they were at the 
end of all their troubles, hfothing was ulked of but Ni- 
cias. He, they faid, was a man beloved of the gods, 
wboj in recompence of his piety, had thought proper 
.that the grcatcll and moil deiirable of all bleffings Ihould 
bear his name. It is ceruin, they afcribed the peace to 
Nicias, as they did the war to Pericles. And indeed, 
the one did plunge them upon flight pretences into num- 
berlefs calamities, and the other perluaded them to bury 
the greatell of injuries in oblivion, and to unite again as 
friends. It is therefore, called the NiceanX peace to this 
very day. 

It was agreed in the articles, that both parties (hould 
reHore the towns and the prifoners they had taken ; and 
it was to be determined by lot, which of them mould 
do it firft: but, according to Theophraflus, Nicias fe- 
cured the lot by dint of money, fo that the Lacedaemo- 
nians were forced to lead the way. As the Corinthians 
and Bceotians were difpleafed at thefe proceedings, and 
endeavoured, by fowing jealoufies between the contrafi- 
ing ppwers, to renew the war, Nicias pcrfuaded the Athe- 
nians and Lacedaemonians, to confirm the peace, cand (o 
fupport each other, by a league offenfive and defenfive. 
This, he expelled would intimidate thofe who were in- 
clined to Hy off. 

During 

* ** I remember, fays Thucydides, that throughout the wbol^ war 
** many maintained. It was to laft three times nine years. Aod if we 
** reckon the fir ft ten years of the war, the truce very (hort and ill ot- 
** fenred that followed it, tlie treaties ill executed, and the war tint 
*» was renewed thereupon, we ihall fisd the oracle fully juftified fay the 
"event/* Thvctd,J.v. 

f Peace for fifty years was agreed upon and figned the year foUcyw- 
ing ; but it was foon broken again. 

X The word in the origtnial is NiJciEior, which Is equivileot to 
T^owaioy, Tnfly, As much as to fay, it was the trophy, or the 
niufterpiece of Nicias. 
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' Daring thefe tranfaflions, Alcibiades at iiril made it 
Kis buiinefs privately to oppofc the peace. For he was 
naturally difinclinea to inadion, and was moreover of- 
fended at the Lacedaemonians, on account of their at- 
-tachment to Nicias, and their neglcd and difregard of 
him. But when he found this private oppoiition ineffec- 
tual, he took another method. In a little tin;e he faw 
the Athenians did not look upon the Lacedaemonians with 
fb obliging an eye as before, becaufe they thought tlicm- 
felves injured by the alliance which their new friends had 
entered into with the Boeotians, and becaufe they had net 
delivered up Panaflus and Amphipolis in the condition 
<hcy found them. He therefore dwelt upon thefe points, 
and endeavoured to inflame the people's rcfentment. Be- 
ildes, he perfuaded, and at laft prevailed upon the re- 
public of Argos to fend an cmbaify, for the purpofe of 
•negbciating a treaty with the Athenians. 

When the Lacedaemonians had intelligence of this, they 
rfcnt ambafladors to Athens with full powers to fettle all 
matters in difpute. Thefe plenipotentiaries were intro- 
•dnced to the fenate, and their propofals feemed perfeflly 
•jufl and reafonable. Alcibiades, upon this, fearing they 
Ivoald gain the people by the fame overtures, circum- 
•vcntcd them by perfidious oaths and afleverations ; " Pro- 
•* mifmg he would fecure the fuccefs of their commiflion, 
*' if they would not declare that they came with full 
«♦ powers ; and a fill ring them, that no other method 
■** would be fo cffeftual." They gave credit to his infi- 
■ naations^ and went over from Nicias to him. 

Cpon introducing them to the people, the firft queftion 
he ftfted them was, ■'* Whether they came with full pow- 
'* ers?" They denied it, as they were inflrufted. Then 
Alcibiades, bfeyond all their expedlation, changing fides, 

- called the fenate to bear witnels to their former declara- 

- tions; and deiired the people, *' Not to give the leail ere- 
•*dit or attention to fuch manifeil preiraricators, who 
•' upon the fame point afferted one tiling one day, 
•• and another thing the next." Their confufion was 
inexpreflible, as may well be imagined, and Nicias was 
ftruck dumb with grief and aftoniftiment. The people 
of courfe fent immediately for the deputies of Argos, to 
conclude the treaty with them. But at that very moment 

2 tV.es^i 
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there happened a (light (hock of an earthquakei, wfakh, 
favourably for Nicias broke up the a(rembly. 

Next day, they a(rembled again; and Nicias, by exert- 
4ng all his powers, with much difhculty prevailed apoa 
them not to put the laft hand to* the league with Argosi 
•but, inilead of that, to fend him to Sparta*, where he 
nffared them all ivould be well. When he arrived there, 
he was treated with great re(pc^, as a man of honouij 
and one who had (liewn that republic great friendlhip: 
however, as the party that ikvoured the Boeotians was 
the (Iron^eft, he could effeft nothing f. He returned, 
therefore, not only with difrepute and difgrace, but was 
^pprehenfive of worfe confequences from the Athenians^ 
•who were greatly chagrined and provoked, that, at hit 
perfuadon, thay had fet free fo many prifoners, and pri- 
soners of fttch diftinftion, J^'or thofe brought from P.ylo^ 
were of the firft families in Sparta, and hadrconnedions 
^vith the greateft perfonages there. Notwithilanding this, 
they did not expreii their refentment in any aft of feve- 
^ity; they only el^ed Alcibiades. general, and took the 
Mantineans and Eleans, who had quitted the Lacedouno- 
nian intereft, into league with them, along with the Ar- 
•gives. They then fent a marauding party. to Pylos, from 
thence to make excurfions into Laconia. Thua the war 
broke out afrefh. 

As the quarrel. between Nicias and Alcibiades ro(e daily 
to a greater height, the oftracifm was propofed. To this 
the people have recourfe at .certain periods, and by it they 
expel for ten years any one who is fufpefted for his au- 
thority, or envied for his wealth. Both parties were 
greatly alarmed at the danger, not donbting that it wooU 
fall to the lot of one of .thenu The Athenians detefted 
the life and manners of Alcibiades, aad at the £une time 
they dreaded his enterprifmg fpirit; as we have related 
more at large in his life. As for Nicias, hb riches ex- 
• pofed him to 4nvy, and the rather, becaufe there was no- 
thing focial or popular in his manner of living ; on the 
. contrary, his reclufe turn feemed owing to an inclinatiop 
for oligarchy, and perfe€ily in a foreign tafte. . Befidcs, 

he 

♦ There were others joined in commlilion with l)im. 
f Nicias infifted that the Spartans (hould renounce their alliance 
tviih tlie Boscclansy becaufe they had not acceded to the peace. 
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he had combated their opinions, and by making them 
purfue their own intereft againft their inclination, was of 
courfe become obnoxious. In one word, t]ie whole was 
a difpate between -the young who wanted war, and the 
old who were lovers of peace. The former endeavoured 
to make the oflracifm fall upon Nicias, and tlie latter on 
, Alcibiades : 

But in fedltlons bad men rife to honour. 

The Athenians hcipg divided into two fii£lions, the fub- 
tlcll and moll profli^.itc of wretches gained ground. Such 
was Hyperbolus of the ward of Perithois ; a man whofe 
boldnefs was not owing to any well-grounded influence, 
but whofe influence was owing to his boldnefs; and who 
difgraced the city by tlie credit he had acquired. 

This wretch had no apprehenfions of banifliment by 
the honourable fuftrage of the oflracifm, becaufe he knew 
himfelf fitter for a gibbet. Roping, however, that if one 
of thefe great men were banilhed, he Ihould be able to 
make head againft the other, he diflTembled not his joy 
at this fpirit of party, but flrbve to exafperate the people 
againft both. Nicias and Alcibiades taking notice of his 
malice, came to a private interview, in which tliey agreed 
to unite their interefts ; and by that means avoided the 
oftracifm themfelves, and turned it upon Hyperbolus. 

At firft the people were pleafed, and laughed at the 
ft range turn things had taken; but upon recolleftion, it 
gave them ereat uneafinefs to think that the oftracifm was 
diftionoured by its falling upon a pcrfon unworthy of it. 
They were perfuaded, there was a dignity in that punifli- 
ment; or rather, that to fuch men as Thucydides and 
Ariftides it was aj)unifliment; whereas to Hyperbolus it 
was an honour which he might be proud of, fmce his pro- 
fli|;acy had plut him on the lame lift with the greateft pa- 
triots. Hence Plato, the comic poet, thus fpeaks of 
him, " No doubt, his crimes deferved chaftifcment, 
•• but a very different chaftifement from that which he 
'* received. The ftiell was not defigned for fuch wretches 
•' as he." 

In fa£l, no one afterwards was baniftied by it. He was 
the laft, and Hipparchus the Cholargian, a relation of 
the tyrant, was the firft. From this event it appears how- 
intricate are the ways of Fortune, how incomprehenfible 
rdume III. N to 
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to human reafon. Had Nicias run the rifk of the oftm- 
cifm, he would either have expelled Alcibiades, and lived 
afterwards in his native city in full feciirity; or if it had 
been carried againll him, and he had been forced to re- 
tire, he would have avoided the impending ftroke of mi- 
fery, and prefervcd the reputation of a wife ^nd expe- 
rienced general. I am not ignorant, that Theophralbs 
fays, Hyperbolus was banilhed in the conteft between 
Phaiax and Alcibiades, and not in that with Nicias. But 
mofl hiftorians give it as above related. 

About this time the ^geflcans and Leontines fent an 
cmbafTy, to defire the Athenians to undertake the Sicilian 
expedition. Nicias oppofed it, but was over-ruled by the 
addrefs and ambition of Alcibiades. Indeed, Alcibiades 
had previoufly gained the aflembly by his difcourfes, and 
corrupted the people to fuch a degree with vain hopes ; 
that the young men in their places of exercife, and the 
old men in the fhops and other places where they con- 
verfed, drew plans of Sicily, and exhibited the nature qf 
its Teas, with all its ports and bearings on the fide next 
Africa. For they did not confider Sicily as the reward 
of their operations, but only as a place of arms; from 
whence they were to go upon the conqueft of Carthage; 
nay, of all Africa, and to make themfelves maflers of the 
feas within the pillars of Hercules. 

While they were fo intent upon this expedition, Nicias 
had not many on his fide, either among the commons or 
nobility to oppofe it. For the rich, fearing it might be 
thought they were afraid to ferve in perfon, or to be at 
the expence of fitting out men of war, fat filent, contrary 
to their better judgment. Nicias, however oppofed it in- 
<iefatigably, nor did he give up his point after the decree 
was pafTed for the war, and he was eledted general along 
with Alcibiades and Lamachus, and his name firfl in the 
fuffrages. In the firft aflembly that was held after th^t, 
he roie to diflbade them, and to protefl againll t^eir pro- 
ceedings. In conclufion he attacked Alcibiades, for 
plunging the flate in a dangerous and foreign war, merely 
with a view to his own emolument and fame. But {lis 
arguments had no effed. They thought a man of his 
experience the fitter to conduft this enterprize; and that 
nothing could contribute more to its iuccefs, than to 
unite his caution with the fiery fpirit of Alcibiades, and 

Ac 
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■the boldnefs of Lamachus*. Therefore, they were ftill 
more confirmed in their choice. Belides, Demoftratus, 
who of all the orators took moft pains to encourage the 
people to that, war, rofe and faid, he would foon cut off 
all the excufes of Nicias ; and immediately he propofed 
. and carried an order, that the generals jQiould have a dif- 
.cretionary power to lay plans and put them in execution, 
.both at home and abroad. 

It is faid, indeed, that the priefts ftrongly oppofed the 

i expedition. But Alcibiadcs had other diviners to fet 

.againft them ; and he gave it put, and certain ancierit 

joracles promifed the Athenians great glory in Sicily. 

The envoys, too, who were fent to jconfult the oracle of 

Jupiter Ammon, returned with an anfwer importing that 

.the Athenians would take all the Syracufans. 

If any of the citizens knew of bad prcfagcs, they took 
, rcare to .conceal them, left they fliould feem to pronounce 
,any thing inaufpicious.of an enterprife which their coun- 
,trymen had too much at heart. Nor would any v/arnings 
have availed, when they were not moved at the moft clear 
-and obvious figns. Such was the mutilation of the 
Herma:\, whofe heads were all ftruck off in one night, 
.except that which was called the Mercury of Andocides, 
.and which had been conferated by the tribe of Egeis, 
before the door of the peKon juft named. Such alfo was 
the pollution of the altar of the twelve gods. A man got 
aftride upon it, and there emafculated himfelf with a 
.ilone. The temple of Delphi there was a golden ftatue 

• of Pallas, which the Athenians had eredled upon a palm- 

N 2 tree 

♦.In the original it is rny Aafta;^» wr^aorura, the m'Jdnefi of La* 

machus. But it is plain, that fome quality of Lamachus (hould be here 

mentioned, which wanted to be qualified with the caution of Nicias : 

' . and mildnefs could n%\ be that quidity. A paffage in the life of AJci- 

blades will help as to rcftify the error in the text. .Plutarch there 

• ipeaking of Lanuicbus, fays, Aa^aj^o? ^^ixiot 9r^«ix»y, o/x4'f ; t^ctxu 

» Though Lamachus was the older man than Alcibiades, yet on fome 
< occafions he had as much fire as he, and a courage bordering on 
* temerity.' The word, therefore, inftcad of flrgaoTajra, fliouldpio- 
' 'bably be ^^ocavmra^ 

f Thefc //«r/R^, or flatues of Mercury, were fquare figures placed by 
the Athenians at the gates of thcincmples and the doors of their houfes. 
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tree of brafs, in commemoration of the victory 01 
Medes. The crows came and beaked it for fevtral 
and pecked off the golden fruit of the tree. 

The Athenians, however, faid, thefe were only i 
propagated at Delphi at the inftigation cf the Syra< 
A certain oracle ordered them to fetch a prieftefs c 
nerra from Clazomenas -, and when flie came, they 
her. name was Hefychiay .by which the Deity feemed 
hort them to continue in quiet. Meton the aftrc 
whether he was ilruck with thefe iigns, or whether 
eye of human reafon he difcovered the impending c 
(for he had a command in the army) feigned 1 
mad, and fet fire to his houfe. Others fay, he u 
pretence of madnefs, but having burnt down his h( 
the night, addrefled himfelf next morning to the afl 
in a forlorn condition, and defired the citizens, in 
paflion for his misfortune, to excafe his fon, who ^ 
. Have gone out captain of a galley to Sicily. 

The genius of Socrates*, on this occafion, wame 
wife man by the ufaal tokens, that the expedition 
prove fatal to Athens. He mentioned this to fevc 
his friends and acquaintance, and the warning was 
monly talked of. Many were likewife greatly d 
raged on account of the time when the fleet happei 
be fent out. The women were then celebrating the 
of Adonis, during which there were to be feen in 
quarter of the city images of the dead and funera 
ceffions ; the women accompanying them with diffl 
mentations. So that thole who took any accoi 
omens, were full of concern for the fate of their coi 
men. They trembled to think that an armament fit 
fo vail an expence, and which made fo glorious i 
pearance, would foon lofe its confequence. 

As for Nicias, he fhewed himfelf a wife and w 
man, in oppofmg the expedition while it was undej 
fideration; and in not fuffering himfelf, after it w 
folved upon, to be dazzled by vain hopes or, by the 
nence of his polt, fo as to depart from his opinion, 
verthelels, when he could neither divert the people 
their purpofe, nor by all his eiForts get himfelf cj 
from taking the command, but was placed^ at it 



• In The^g. 
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by violence at the head of a great army f it was then no 
time for caution and timid delay. He (hould not then 
have looked back from his fhip like a child : nor, by a 
multitude of proteftations that his better counfels were 
overruled, have diOiearteneJ his colleagues, and abated 
the ardour of his troops, which alone could give him a 
chance for fuccefs. He fhould have immediately attacked . 
the enemy with the utmod vigour, and made Fortune blulh 
at the calamities fhc was preparing. 

But his conduct was very different. When Lama- 
chus propofed to make a defceiit clofc by Syracufe *, and . 
to give battle under the walls ; and Alcibiades was of 
opinion, they fhould fir ft reduce the cities that owned the 
authority of Syracufe, and then march againft the piin- 
cipal enemy; Nicias oppofed both. He gave it for coaft- 
ing along Sicily without any adl of hoftility, and ihewing 
what an armament they had. . Then he was for returning 
to Athens, after having left a fmall reinforcement with 
the ^gefteans, as a tafle of the Athenian flrength. 
Thus he intercepted all their, fchcmes, and broke down 
their fpirits. 

The Athenians, foon after this called Alcibiades home 
to take his trial; and Nicias remained, joined indeed . 
with another in commiffion, but firll in authority. There. 
was now no end of his delays. He either made an idle 
parade of failing along the coall, or eife fat flill delibe- 
rating ; until the fpirit of confidence whicli buoyed up his 
own troops was evaporated and gone, as well as thS con- 
llernation with which the enemy were feized at the firfl 
fight of his armament. 

It is true, before the. departure of Alcibiades, they had 
failed towards Syracufe with fixty galleys, fifty of which 
they drew up in line of battle before the harbour ; the 
other ten .they fcnt in to jreconnoitre the place. Thefe 
advanced to the foot of the wails, and, by proclamation, 
invited the Leontines to return to their old habitations f . 
At the fame time th.ey happened to. take one of the ene- 
N 3 , my's 

• Vid. Thucyp. 1. vi, 

■f* They ordered proclamation to be made by a herald, that the Athe- 
'fiiaiis were come to rertorc the Leontiilcs to their country, in virtue of 
the relation and alll4nce betwen them. In conftquence of which fuch 
ol the Leontines as were in Syracufe, had nothing to do but to repair . 
to. the Atbeniaosi who would take care to condu^ them. 
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my's vcfiels, with the regifters on board, in which alT 
the Syracufans were fet down according to their tribes. 
They ufed to be kept at fome diftance from the city in the^ 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, but were then fent for to be 
examined, in order to the forming a lift of perfons able to 
bear arms. When thefe regifters were brought to the 
Athenian generals, and fuch a prodigious number of 
names was difplaycd, the diviners were greatly concerned 
at the accident ; thinking the prophecy, that the Athenians 
ihould take all the Syracufans, might poflibly in this have 
its entire accompliihment. ' It is afferted, however, that, 
it had its accompliihment on another occafion, when Cal- 
Hppus the Athenian, after he had killed Dion, made him- 
felf mailer of Syracufe. 

When Alcibiades quitted Sicily with a fmall retinue,, 
the whole power devolved upon Nicias. Lamachus, in- 
deed, was a man of great courage and honour, and hc- 
freely expofed his perfon in time of adHon ; but his cir- 
cumftaces were fo mean, that whenever he gave in his ac- 
counts of a campaign, he charged a fmall lum for clothes 
and fandals. Nicias, on the contrary, befide his other- 
advantages, derived great authority from his eminence 
both as to wealth and name. We are told, that on ano- 
ther occafion, when the Athenian generals met in a coun- 
cil of war, Nicias defired Sophocles the poet to give his- 
opinion firft, becaufe he was the oldcft man* '* It is true/*'" 
faid Sophocles, ** I am older in refpeft of years; but you' 
** are older in refpeft of fervicc." In the fame manner 
he now brought Lamachus to aft under his orders, though 
he was the abler general; and his proceedings were for 
ever timid and dilatory. At firft he made the circuit of 
the ifland with his fhips at a great diftance from the ene- 
my : which ferved only to raife their fpirits. His firll 
operation was to lay fiege to the little town of Hybia; 
and not fucceeding in that affair, he expofed himfelf to 
the utmoft contempt. Afterwards he retired to Catana, 
without any other exploit than that of ruining Hyccara, 
a fmall place fubjed to the barbarians. Lais the cour- 
tezan, who was then a girl, is faid to have been fold 
among the prifoncrs, and carried from thence to Pelopon- 
nefus. 

Towards the end of the fummer, he was informed, the 
Syracufans were come to that degree of confidence, that . 

they 
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tlicy defigned'to attack him. Nay, fome of their cavalry 
lode up to his trenches, and ajQced his troops in great de- 
riiiony ** Whether they were not rather come to fettle in 
" Catana themfelves, than to fettle the Leontines in their 
** old habitations?" 

Nicias now, at laft^ with much dilHculty, determined* 
to fail for Syracufe. In order to land his forces and en- 
camp them without running any rifli, he fent a perfon 
of Catana before him, who, under pretence of being a de- 
ferter, fhould tell the Syracufans, that if they wiinied to- 
farprife the enemy's camp in a defencelefs llatc, and make 
themfelves malters of their arms- and baggage, they had- 
nothing to do but to march to Gatana with all their forces 
on a diiy that he mentioned. For the Athenians, he faid, 
paffed the greateft part of their time witiiin the walls ; 
and fuch of the inhabitants as were friends to the Syracu- 
fans had determined, upon their approach, to fhut in the 
enemy, and to burn their fleet,- At the fame time, he af- 
fured them, their partizans were very numerous> and 
waited with impatience for their arrival*. 

This was the bell adl of generalfhip Niciis performed 
in Sicily. Having drawn by this means the enemy's 
forces out of Sy tacufe, fo that if was left almojft without 
defence, he failed thither from Catana, made himfelf 
mailer of their port*, and encamped in a fituation, where 
the enemy. could leail annoy him by that in which their 
chief flrength confifted, and where he could eafily. exert 
the Hrength in which he was fuperior. • 
. The oyracufan»> at their return from Catana, drew 
up before- the walls, and Nicias immediately attacked and 
beat them. • They, did not, however, lofe any great 
number of men; beciiufe their- cavalryllopt the Athenians 
in the purfuit. As Nicias had broken down all the- 
bridges that were upon the river, he gave Hermocrates 
Opportunity to encourage the Syracufans, by obferving, 
*• That it was ridiculous in Nicias fo contrive means tO' 
**" prevent fighting ; as if fighting was not the bufinefs 
*' he came about." Their conllernation, indeed, was fo? 
great, ihat, inftead of the fifteen generals thty had, they- 
N' 4 chofc' 

♦ Nicias knew he couM not make a dcfoint fiom h;s fliips near 
Syracufe, becaufe the inhabitants were prepaicid for him 5 nor could • 
ht go by .land for waiit of cavalry* 
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chofe three others, and the people promifed apon oath, 
to indulge them with a power of ading at difcretion. 

The temple of Jupiter Olympiad was near the camp, 
and the Athenians were deHrous to take it, becaofe of 
the quantity of its rich offerings in gold and filver. Bat 
Nicias indnftrioufly put off the attack, and faffered a Sy- 
racufan garrifon to enter it ; perfuaded that the plunder 
his troops might get there would be of no fervice to the 
public, and that he ihould bear all the blame of the fa- 
criiege. 

The news of the viftory foon fpread over the whole 
ifland, but Nicias made not the leail improvement of it. 
He foon retired to Naxos*, and wintered there ; keeping 
an army on foot at a great expence, and effeding but lit- 
tle ; for only a few Sicilians came oVer to him. The Sy- 
racufans recovered their ipirits again fo as to make ano- 
ther excurfion to Catana, m which they ravaged the coun- 
try, and .burnt the Athenian camp. Mean while all the^ 
world cenfured Nicias, and faid, that by his long deli- 
berations, delays, and extreme caution, he loft the time' 
for adion. W^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^id, there was nothing to be 
blamed in the manner of iti For he was as bold and vi- 
gorous^in executing, as he was timid and dilatory in form- 
ing a refolution. 

When he had once determined to return with his forces 
to Syracufe, he conduced all his movements with fo much 
prudence, expedition, and fafety, that he had gained the 
peninfula of Thapfos, difcmbarked his men, and got 
poffeflion of Epipolae, before the enemy knew of his ap- 
proach. He beat on this occafion fome infantry that 
were fent to fuccour the fort, and made three hundred 
prifoners ; he likewife routed their cavalry, which was 
thought invincible. 

But what moil aftonifhed the Sicilians, and appeared 
incredible to the Greeks, was, that in a fhort fpace of 
time he enclofed Syracufe with a wall, a city not lefs than 
Athens, and much more difficult to be furrounded by fuch 
a work, by reafon of the unevennefs of the ground, the 
vicinity of the fea, and the adjoining marfhes. Add to 
this, that it was almoft effefted by a man whofe health was 
by uo means equal to fuch an undertaking, for he was 

affiiaed 

♦ A city bclvjtttv S^tatvi^c »Ev^C^xwA.. 
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sMCted with the flone 1 and if it was not entirely finiihed> 
we inuft impute it to that circumllance. 

I cannot, indeed> but admire tlie attention of the ge- 
netral and the invincible courage of the foldiers^ in efFed- 
ing what they did> in this as well as other inflances. 
Euripides, after their defeat and deaths wrote this epitaph , 
for them : 

Eight trophies thefe from Syracufe obtain*d , 
£re yet tlie gods were partial. . 

And in faft we find that the Athenians gained not only -^ 
eight, but feveral more vidories of the Syracufans, till 
the gods jor fortune declared againft them, at a time when . 
they were arrived at the higheft pitch of power. Nicias 
forced himfelf, beyond what his health would allow, to 
attend moft of the adlions in perfon : but when his diftem- 
pcr was very violent, he was obliged to keep his bed ia . 
the camp, with a few fervants to wait upon him. 
. Meantime, Lamachus, who was now commander in 
chief, came to an engagement with the Syracufans, who 
were drawing a crofs wall from the city, to hinder the 
Athenians from finifliing theirs. The Athenians gene- 
rally having the advantage, went in too diforderly a man- 
ner upon the purfuit ; and it happened one day tlwt La- 
machus wis left almoft alone to receive the enemy's ca- 
valry; Callicrates, an officer remarkable for his flrength 
and courage, advanced before them, and gave Lamachus 
the challenge ; which, he did not decline. Lamachus re- - 
ccived the nrft wound, which proved mortal, but he re- 
turned it upon his adverfary, and they fell both together. 
The Syracufans remaining mafters of the body and arms 
of Lamachus, carried them off ; and without lofing a mo- 
ment, marched to the Athenian camp, where Nicias lay 
without any guards to defend, him. ^ Roufed, however, . 
bv neceflity and the fight of his danger, he ordered thofe 
aoout him to fet fire to the materials before the entrench- 
ments which were provided for the machines, and to the 
machines themfelves. . This put a flop to the Syracufans, 
and faved Nicias, together, with the Athenian camp and 
baggage. For as foon as they beheld the flames rifing 
in.vafl columns between the camp and them, they re- 
tired. . 

N .5 i "^v^saa. . 
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• Nicias now remained folc commander, but he ha<l rea- 
fon to form the moft fanguine hopes of fucccfs. The ci- 
ties declared for him, and fhips laden with provifions came 
<faily to his camp ; his affairs bein^ in fo good a train 
that the Sicilians ftrovc which fliould firft exprefs their at- 
tachment. The Syracufans themfelves, defpairtng of 
holding out much longer, began to talk of propofals for 
an accommodation. Gylippus, who was coming from 
Lacedxmon to their fuecour, being informed of the wall 
with which they were enclofed, and the extremities they. 
were reduced to, continued his voyage, not with a view- 
to Sicily, which he gave up for loll, but, if pofllble, to-, 
fave the Greek cities in Italy. For the renown of the 
Athenians was now very extenfive ; it was reported that 
they carried all before them, and that they had a general., 
whofe prudence, as well as good fortune, rendered him. 
invincible, Nicias himfelf, contrary to his nature, was. 
fuddenly dated by his prefent ftrength and fuccefs ; the 
more fo, becaufe he was perfuaded, upon private intelli-. 
gence from Syracufe, as well as more public application, 
that the city was about to capitulate. Hence it was that 
he took no account of the approach of Gylippus, nor pla- 
ced any regular guard to prevent his coming afhore ; fo 
that, fcreened by this utter negligence, Gylippus landed, 
with fafety. It was at a great dilbnce from Syracufe, and 
he found means to colleft a confiJerablc army. But the 
Syracufans were fo fdr from knowing or cxpeding his. 
arrival, that they had affembled that very d;iy to confider 
of articles of capitulatioa; nay, fome were for coming 
to terms that moment, before the city was abfolutely en- 
clofed. For there was but a fmall part of the wall un- 
iiniflied, and all the necefTary materials were upon the 
fpot. 

At this critical and dangerous inllant Gongylus arrived 
from Corinth with one galley of three banks of oars. 
The whole town was in motion, as might naturally be ex- 
pcfted. He told them, Gylippus would foon come, with 
feveral other Ihips, to their fuecour. They could not give 
entire credit to Gongylus; but while they were weighing 
the matter a melTenger arrived from Gylippus, with orders 
that they fhould march out to join him. Immediately 
upon this, they recovered their fpirits, and armecU Gy-s 
lippas foon arrived, and put his troops in order of ba^xle.. 

A& 
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As Nicias was drawmg up againft him, Gylippus reftcd- 
his arras, and fent a herald with an offer of fafe condu6l 
to the Athenians, if they would quit Sicily. Nicias did 
not deign to give him anyanfwer. But fome of the fol- • 
diers alked him by way of ridicule, ** Whether the Syra- 
'• cufans were become fo ftrong by the arrival of one La- . 
" ced2;monian cloak and ilaff, as to defpife the Athenians* 
" who had lately knocked ofFahe fetters of three hundred* 
**^ Spartans and releafed them, tliough all abler men, and * 
"better-haired than Gylippus ?" 

Timxus fays, the Sicilians fet no great value upon Gy-'- 
lippus. - For in a little -time they^ difcovered his fordid 
avarice and meannefs ; and, at his firil appearance, they 
laughed at his cloak and head of hair. Yet the fame 
hiilorian -relates^ that as foon as Gylippus fhewed himfelf, 
the Sicilians gathered -about him, as birds do about an 
awl, and -were ready to follow him wherever he pleafed. 
And. the latter account has more truth in it than the for- 
mer. It the flaff and cloak they beheld the fy mbols of the 
Spartan dignity, and therefore repaired to them. Thu- 
cydides alio tells us, that Gylippus was the only man who 
faved Sicily -, and Philiftus, a citizen of Syracufe, and an 
eye-witnefs of thofe tranfadions, does the fame. 

In the firft engagement the Athenians had the advan- 
tage, and killed fome of the Syracufans. Gongylus of 
Corinth fell at the lame time. But the next day, Gy- 
lippus Ihewed them of what confequence experience in a 
general is ; with the very fame arms and horfes, and on . 
tive fame fpot, by only altering his order of battle *, he* 
beat the. Athenians, and drove them to their camp. 
Then taldng the floncs and other materials which they 
had brought for their wall, he continued the crofs-wall 
of tlie Syracufans, and cut through theirs in fuch a man- 
ner, that if they gained a vidory, they could make no - 
advantage of.it. . 

Encouraged by this fuccefs, the Syracufans manned 
feveral vefiiels ; and beating about the country with their 
cavalry and allies, they made. many prifoners. Gylippus 

applied . 



• "He had the addrefs to impute the late defeat to himfelf, and ta 
afTure his men that their behaviour was irnproachable. He faid, that 
by ranging them the day before between walls, wiierc their cavalry and 
archers had not room to af^> he had prevented their conquering* 
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applied to the towns in perfon^ and they readily liilened 
to him, and lent him all the afliftance in their power. So 
that Nicias, rclapiing into his former fears and defpon- 
dence, at the fight of fuch a change of affairs, applied 
to the Athenians by letter, either to fend another army, or 
to recal that which he had ; and at the fame time he de- 
iired them by all means to difmifs him from the command, 
on account of his infirmities. 

The Athenians had defigned fome time before to fend- 
another army into Sicily ; but the envy which the £rft' 
fuccefs of Nicias had excited, had made them put it off 
upon fevcral pretences. Now, however, they haltened the 
fuccours. They like wife came to a refolution, that De- 
moilhenes fhould go in the fpring with a refpedable fleet; 
and that Eurymedon *, without waiting till winter waa 
over, fhould carry money to pay the troops, and acquaint 
Nicias that the people had pitched upon Euthydemus and 
Menander, officers who then ferved under him^ to afliil 
him in his charge. 

Meantime, Nicias was fuddcnly attacked both by fea 
and land. At firil, part of his fleet w^as worlted ; but in 
the end he proved viftorious, and funk many of the ene- 
my's fhips. He could not, however, fuccour his troops 
by land, as the exigence of the cafe required. Gylippus 
made a fudden attack upon the fort of Plemmyrium, and 
took it ; by which means he became matter of the naval 
flores of the Athenians, and a great quantity of treafure» 
which had been lodged there. Mofl of the garrifon were 
cither killed or taken prifouers. But, what was flill a 
greater blow to Nicias, by the lofs of this place he loH 
the convenience of his convoys. For, while he had 
Plemmyrium, the communication was fafe and eafy ; but 
-when that was taken, his fupplies could not reach him 
without the utmoft difHculty, becaufe his tranfports could 
not pafs without fighting the enemy's fhips which lay at 
anchor under the fort. 

Befides, the Syracufans thought their fleet was beaten, 
not by any fuperior ftrength they had to combat, but by 
their going in a diforderly manner upon the purfuit. They 
therefore fitted out a more refpedable fleet, in order for 
another adion« Nicias, however, did not choofe at pre* 

fent 

* Eurymedon went with ten galleyi* 
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fint to try the ifTue of another naval fight> but declared 
it very abfurd* when a large reinforcement of (hips and 
frefli troops were haftcning to him under the condud of 
Demoilhenes, to hazard a battle with a force fo much^ 
inferior and fo ill provided. 

On the other hand, Menander and Euthydemus^ who 
were appointed to a temporary fViare in the command, 
were led by their ambition and jealoufy of Demofthenes 
and Nicias, to ilrike fome extraordinary flroke, in order 
to be beforehand with the one, and to outdo the moil 
ihining adlions of the other. Their pretence was the 
glory of Athens, which they faid would be utterly loft, 
if they Ihewed any fear of the Syracufan fleet. Thus 
they over-ruled Nicias and gave battle. But they were 
foon defeated by a llratagem of Arifton the Corinthian, 
who was a moft excellent lieaman *. Their left wing, as 
Thucydides relates, was entirely routed, and they loft 
great numbers of their men. This lofs threw Nicias into 
the greateft confternation. He refleded upon the checks 
he had met with while he had the (ole command, and that 
he had now mifcarried again through the obftinacy of his 
colleagues. 

While he was indulging thefe refledlions, Demofthenes 
appeared before the port with a very gallant and for- 
midable fleet. He had feventy-three galleys f , on board 
of which were five thoufand heavy-armed foldiers ; and 
archers, fpearmen, and flingers to the number of three 
thoufand. Their armour glittered, the ftreamers waved, 
and the prows of the fliips were adorned with a variety of 
rich paintings. He advanced with loud cheers and mar- 
tial mafic, and the whole was condudled in a theatrical 
manner, to ftrike terror into the enemy. 

The Syracufans were ready to fall into defpair again. 
They faw no end or truce to their miferies ; their labours 
and conflidts were all to begin anew, and they had been 
prodigal of their blood to no purpofe. Nicias, however, 

had 

• Arifton advifed the captains of the -galleys to hare refrcflimcnts 
. ready for their men on the ihore, while the Athenians imagined they 
went into the town for them. The Athenians, thus deceived, landed 
and went to dinner llkewife. In the mean time the Syracufans, hav- 
ing made an expeditious meal, re-embarkcd, and attacked the Athe- 
nian fliips when there was fcarce any body to defend them. 
f Diodorus Siculus makes them three hundred and ten* 
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had not long to rejoice at the arrival, of fuch an army.- 
At the iirll interview, Demofthenes wanted him to attack- 
the enemy, that they might take Syracufe by an imme- 
diate and deciiive llroke, and jeturn again with glory to- 
Athens. Nicias, iilloniflied at .his heat and precipitation,* 
defired liim to adopt, no -rath or defperate meafures. He 
aflured him, delay would make agamft the enemy, fmce^ 
they were already .in want of money, and their allies 
would foon qyit both them and their caufe. Confequent- 
ly, when they began to feel the. hard hand of neceffity, 
they would apply ta him again, andfurrender upon terms, 
as they were going to do before. . la fad, Nicias had a 
private underilanding.with feveral perfoiis in Syracufe, 
who advifed him to wait with patience, becaufe the inha- 
bitants were tired out with the war, and weary of Gylip- 
pus ; and when their neceflities . fhould become a little 
more prefiing, they would give up the difpute^ 

As Nicias mentioned thefe things in an enigmatical . 
manner, and did not choofe to fpeak out,, it gave occa- 
fion to the other generals to . accufe him of : timidity.. 
*' He is coming upon us,*' faid they, ** with his old dc- 
*' lays, dilatory, flow, over-cautious counfels, by which/ 
** the vigour aud ardour of his troops was loft. When . 
" he fliould Jiave led them on immediately, he waited till- 
'* their fpirit was gone, and the enemy began to look. 
*' upon them with contempt." The other olHcers, there-> 
fore, liitened to Demoilheiies, and Nicias at lall was forced- . 
to give up the point. .. 

Upon this, Demolihencs put himfelf at the head of the. 
land-forces, and attacked Epipolae in the night. As he. 
came upon„the guards by furprize,. he killed many of 
them, and routed thofe who ftood. upon. their defence. . 
Not coatent with this . advantajre, he proceeded till he 
came to the; quarter . where the Bauotians were polled. . 
Thele clofed their ranks, and firft charged .the Athenians ^ 
advancing with levelled pikes and with all the ./alarm o£ 
voices ; by which means they repulfed them, and killed a . 
confiderable number. Terror and confufion fpread through 
the rell of the army. They who ftiil kept their ground, . 
and were vidorious, were encountered by thofe that fled r 
and they who were marching down from Epipola; to fup- 
port the foremoft bands, were put in diforder by the fu- 
gitives ; for tiiey fell foul of one another, and took their 

friends 
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friends for enemies. The confufion, indeed, was inex- 
prefiible, occafioned by their fears, the uncertainty ot, 
their movements, and the impoflibility of difcerning ob-. 
jcfts as they could have wiihed, in a night which was, 
neither quite- dark nor fulTicicntly clear; the moon being, 
near her fetting, and the little light ihe gave rendered 
ufelefs by the ihade. of fo many, bodies and weapons 
moving to and fro.. Hence the apprehenfions of meeting 
with an eaemy, made the Athenians lufpedl their. friend^^ 
and threw them into the utmoft perplexity and diftrefs. 
They happened, too, to have the moon upon their backs,, 
which calling their fhadows before, them, both hid the 
number of their men and the glittering of their arms ; 
whereas the refledUon from the Ihields of the enemy made, 
them appear more numerous, and better armed than they 
xeally were.. At laft, they.tjurned their backs, and were 
entirely routed. The enemy prelTcd hard upon them on, 
^1 iides, and killed great numbers. Many others met 
their death in the weapons of their friends. Not a few, 
fell head-long from the rocks or. walls. The reft were 
difperfed about the fields, where they were picked up the- 
next morning by the cavalry, and put to the fword.. 
The Athenians loft two thoufand men in this adion ; ^ 
and very few returned with , their arms to the head- 
quarters.. 

This was a fevere blow to Nicias, though it was what 
he expeded; and he inveighed againft the raih prgceed- 
ings o£ Demofthenes. Th^t general defended himfelf a* 
well as he could, bat at tJie fame time gave it as his opi- 
nion, that they Ihould embark and return, home as faft as, 
poifible.. " We cannot. hope," faid he, '* either for an- 
** other army, or to conquer with the forces we have.. 
** Nay, fupp^fingwe had the advantage, we ought to 
'.* relinquiOi a fuuation, which is well known at all times, 
*' to be unhealthy, for the troops, and which now we find 
^^'ftiU.mpre fatal from; the Teafon of the yeai*." It was, 
indeed, .the beginning of autumn ; numbers were fick, 
and the whole army was difpirited. 

, Neverthelefs, Nicias could not bear to hear of retiring, 
home ; not that he was afraid of any oppofition from the 
Syracalans, but he dreaded the Athenian tribunals and 
ynfair impeachments there. He ther^-fore replied, " That 
y there was no grea.t and vifible danger at prefent ; and* 
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*' if there were, he had rather die by the hands of the 
** enemy, than thofe of his fellow-citizens." In this 
rcfpeft he greatly differed from Leo of Byzantium, who 
afterwards faid to his countrymen, *' I had rather die for 
•' you, than with you." Nicias added, ** That if it- 
«* fhould appear necefTary to encamp in another place, 
" they might confider of it at their leifure." 

Demoilhenes urged the matter no farther, becaufe his 
former counfels had proved unfortunate. And he was 
more willing to fubmit, becaufe he faw others, perfuaded 
that it was the dependence Nicias had on jiis correfpon- \ 
dence in the town, which made him fo ftrongly oppofe • 
their return to Athens. Bat as frelh forces came to the 
afliftance of the Syracqfans, and the ficknefs prevailed 
more and more in the Athenian camp, Nicias himfelf al- 
tered his opinion, and ordeied the troops to be ready to 
embark. 

Every thing accordingly was prepared for embarkation, , 
and the enemy paid no attention to thefe movements, 
becaufe they did not expeft them. But in the night 
there happened an eclipfe of the moon, at which Nicias 
and all the reft were llruck with a great panic, either 
through ignorance or fuperilition. As for an eciipfe of 
the fun, which happens at the conjundion^ even the 
common people had lome idea of its being cauied by the 
interpofition of the moon. But they could not eafily 
form a conception, by the interpofition of what body, 
the moon, when at the full, fhould fuddenly lofe her 
light, and aflTumcfuch a variety of colours. They looked 
npon it therefore as a ftrange and preternatural pliseno- 
menon, a fign by which the gods announced fome great 
calamity. 

Anaxagoras was the firft who with any clearnefs and 
certainty (hewed in what manner the moon was illumi- 
nated and overftiadowed. But he was an author of no 
antiquity*, nor was his treatife much known ; it was 
confined to a few hands, and communicated with caution 
and under the feal of fecrecy. For the people had an 
averfion to natural philofophers and thofe who. were then 

called 



* He was cotcmporary with Pericles, and with Nicias too : for he 
died the firft year of the eighry-eightlr olympiadi and Nicias was killed . 
**«c fourth year of the ninety- firft. 
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called Miteoreiifchitt [inquirers into the nature of meteors] 
fuppo(ing that they injured the divine power and provi- 
dence by afcribing things to infenfete caufes, unintelligent 
powers, and inevitable neceffity. Protagoras was forced 
to fly on account of fuch a fyftem ; and Anaxagoras was 
thrown into prifon, from whence Pericles with great dif- 
ficulty got him delivered. Even Socrates *, who meddled 
not witli phyfics, loft his life for philofophy. At lall the 
glory of Plato enlightened the world, and his doftrinc 
was generally received, both on account of his life, and 
his fubjeding the necef&ty of natural caufes to a morb 
powerful and divine principle. Thus he removed all fuf- 
picion of impiety from fuch refearches, and brought the 
ftudy of mathematics into fafhion. Hence it was, that 
his friend Dion, though the moon was ecUpfed at the 
time of his goine from Zacynthus againft Dionyiius, yas 
not in the lealt difconcerted, but purfued his voyage^ and 
expelled the tyrant. 

. It was a great unhappinefs to Nicias, that he had not 
then with him an able diviner* Stilbides, whom he em- 
ployed on fuch occafions, and who nfed to leflen the in- 
fluence of his fuperftition, died a little before. Suppofmg 
the eclipfe a prodigy, it could not, as Philochorus ob- 
ferves, be inaufpicious to thofe who wanted to fly, but on 
the contrary very favourable. For whatever is tranfaded 
with fear, feeks the fhades of darknefs ; light is the worft. 
enemy. Befldes, on other occafions, as Auticl ides f re- 
marks in his Commentaries, there were only three days, 
that people refrained from bufinefs after an eclipfe of ei- 
ther fun or moon ; whereas Nicias wanted to ftay another 
entire revolution of the moon, as if he could not fee her 
as bright as ever, the moment (he pafled the f]>adow caufed 
by the interpofition of the earth. 

He quitted, however, almoft every other care, and (at 
ftill obferving his facrifices, till the enemy came upon 
him, and inveiled his walls and entrenchments with their: 

land 

* Socrates tells us in his apology, that he bad been accufed of 2 cri- 
minal coriofity in prying into the heavens and into the abyfles of the 
earth. However he could not be faid to lofe his life for his philofophy 
fo much as for his theology. 

f This rhould probably be read Anticlides 5 for he feenns to be the 
fame pcrfon whom Plutarch has mentioDCd in the Lfe of Alexander, 
and in his I(is and Oftris. 
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land forces, as well as circled the harbour with thfei*^* 
fleet. Not only the men from their fhips, but the very 
boys from £(hing-boats and fmall barks, challenged the 
Athenians to come out, and otFered them every kind of 
infult. One of thefe boys, named Heraclides, who was 
of one of the bell families in Synicufe, advancing too far, 
was purfued by an Athenian vclTel, and very near being 
taken. His ^nclc Poliichus feeing his danger, made up 
with ten galleys which were under his command; and 
others, in fear for Poliichus, advanced to fupport~him.r. 
A fharp conflid cnfued, in which the Syracufans were 
vidorious, and Kurymedon and numbers more were 
killed. • 

The Athenians not brooking any farther delay, with • 
great indignation called upon their generals to lead them'- 
o-if by land. For the Syracufans, immediately after the 
vidlory, blocked up the harbour.. Nicias, however,- 
would not agree to it ; thinking it a cruel thing to aban- 
don fo many fhip» of burthen and near -two hundred gal- 
leys. He therefore embarked his beft infantry, and a fe- 
led number of archers and fpearmen, and manned with- 
them a hundred and ten galleys ; as far as his rowers 
would fupply him. The reil of his troop* he drew up ott' 
the fiiore; abandoning his great camp and his walls which- 
reached to the temple of Hercules. The Syracufans had- 
not for a long time ofrered the ufual facrifices to that' 
deity, but now both the priefls and generals went to oh-- 
fcrve the folemnity. 

Their troops were embarked ; and the infpodlors of the* 
entrails proiTiifcd the Syracufans a glorious vidory, pro- 
vided they did not begin the attack, but only repelled> 
force with force. For Hercules, theyfaid, was victorious- 
only in Handing upon the, de fen live, and waiting to be at- 
tacked.. Thus inflruded, the Syracufins fet out. 

I'hen the great fea-iight began ; remarkable not only ■ 
fbr the vigour that was cxened, but. for its caufmg as. 
great a variety of palf.on and agitation in the fpeftators 
as in the combatants themfelves. For thofe who looked- 
on from the lliore, could .difccrn every different and un- 
expended turn it took. The Athenians fufFered not niorei 
harm from the enemy, than they did from their "own or- 
der of battle and the nature of their armament. Their" 
fhips were all crowded together, and were heavy and un- 

wcildy. 
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T^feldly belides, while thofe of thie enemy ^vcre fo light 
and nimble, that they could eafily change their fituation, 
and attack the Athenians on. all Tides. Add to this, that 
the Syracufans were provided with a Vt'ill quantity of 
ftones, which feldom failed of their e/FeJl, wherever di^ 
charged ; and the Athenians had nothing to oppofe to 
them but darts and arrows, the flight of which was fo di- 
verted by the motion of thj lliip, that few of them could 
reach their mark.- The enemy was put upon this expedi- 
tion by Ariffon the Corinthian, who, after he had given 
great proofs of his courage and ability, fell th«- moment 
that vidlory. was declaring for the Syracufans. 

After this dreadful defeat and lofs, there was no pofli- 
Wlity of' efcaping by fea. At the fame time th§ Athe- 
thenians faw it was extremely difficult to-fave themfelves by 
land. In this defpair, they neither oppofed the enemy, 
who were feizing their veflels clofe to the (bore, nor de- 
manded their dead. They thought it not fo deplorable a 
circumftance to -leave the dead without burial, as to aban- 
don the fick and wounded^ And though they had great 
miferies before their eyes, they looked upon their own 
cafe as ftill more unhappy, fince they, had many calamities 
to undergo, and were to meet the fame fate- at laft; 

Theydid, hov/ever, defign to begin their march in the* 
night. Gylippus- faw the Syracufans employed in facri- 
fices to the gods, and in entertaining their friends on 
account of the. vidory, and the. feafl: of Hercules;. and: 
he knew that neither intrealy nor force would prevail- 
with tliem to leave the joys of fellivity, and oppofe the. 
enemy's flight.. But * Hermocrates found out a method' 
to impofe upon Nicias. He fent perfons in whom he* 
oould confide, who were to pretend they came from^ 
the old correfpondents of that general within the town ;- 
and that their- bufmefs was to deiire him ivot to march in • 
t-he night, becaufe the Syracufans had laid, feveral am-- 
bulhes for him,, and feized all the pal3'es. The flratagem 
had its efte6t. Nicias fat llill, in the fimplicity of his^ 
heart, fearing he Ihould. really, fall into the enemy's 

fail res.- 



• Hermccratcs was fcnfihle of wh.it Importance it was to prevent 
Nicias from retiring by land. With an army of forty thoufand men 
which he had Ail! left, he might have lurtified himfclf in fome part 
Qf SicU/) and renewed the war. 
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fnares. In the morning the enemy got out before him. 
Then indeed they did feize all the difficult pafles ; they 
threw up works againft the fords, broke down the bridges, 
and pLinled their cavalry wherever the ground was open 
and even ; ih that the Athenians could not move one ftep 
without fighting. 

Thcfe poor men lay clofe all that day and the night 
fallowing, and then began their march with tears and 
loud lanientations ; as if they had been going to quit 
their native country, not that of the enemy. They were, 
indeed, in great want of provifion, and it was a mi- 
ferabJe circumltance to leave their fick and wounded 
friciids and comrades behind them; yet they looked upon 
their prefent misfortunes as fmall in comparifon of thofc 
they had to expcft. 

But, among the various fpedlacles of mifery, there wa« 
not one more pitiable than Nicias himfelf ; opprc0ed as h^ 
^as with ficknefs, and un'worthily reduced to hard diet 
and a fcanty provilion, when his in&rmitie9, required a 
liberal fuppiy. Yet, in fpite of his ill health, he adtcd. 
and endured many things which the more robuft under- 
went not without difficulty. All this while his troops 
could not but obferve, it was not for his own fake, or 
any attachment to life, that he fubmitted to fvch labours, 
but that he feemed ftill to cherilh hope on their account. 
When forrow and fear brought others to. tears and com- 
plaints, if Nicias ever dropt a tear amonff the reft, it was 
plain he did it from a refiedlion on the miferable and dif- 
graceful ilTue of the war, which he hoped to have finiftied 
with great honour and fuccefs. Nor was it only the fight 
of his prefent mifery that moved them, but when they 
recollected the fpeechcs and warnings, by which he endea- 
voured to diffuade the people from the expedition, they, 
could not but think his lot much more unhappy than he 
deferved. All their hopes, too, of affiftance from hea- 
ven abandoned them, when they obferved that fo religious 
a man as Nicias, one who had thought no cxpence too 
great in the fervice of the gods, had no better fortune 
than the meaneft and mofl profligate perfon in the army. 

Notwithftanding all thefe difficulties, he ftill endea- 
voured by the tone of his voice, by his looks, and every 
cxpreflion of kindnefs to the foldiers, to (hew himfclf fu- 
perior to his misfortunes. Nay, through a march of 

t eight 
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eight days, though attacked and harafled all the way by 
the enemy, he preferved his own divifion of the army to- 
lerably entire; till Demollhenes was taken -prifoner, and 
the troops he had the conduft of, were furrounded, after 
a brave refiftancc, at a I'mall place called Polyzelium. 
Demolthcnes then drew his fworrt and ftabbed himfelf, but 
as the enemy came immediately upon him and feizcd him, 
he had not time to give himfelf the finifliing ftrokc. 

Some Syracufans rode up to Nicias with tJiis news, and 
he fent a few f^f his own cavalry to know the- certainty. 
Finding, from their account, that Demofthenes and his 
party were really prifoners, he begged to treat with Gy- 
lippus, and offered hoilagcs for paying the Syracufans the 
whole charge of the war, on condition they would fufier 
the Athenians to quit Sicily. The Syracufans rejected the 
propofal with every mark of infolcnce and outrage, and 
fell again upon a wretched man, who was in want of all 
manner of neceflaries *. 

He defended himfelf, however, all that night, and 
continued his march the next day to the river Afmarus. 
The enemy galled his troops all the way, and, when they 
came to the banks of the river, pulhed them in. Nay fome, 
impatient to quench their burning thirft, voluntarily 
plunged into the ftream. Then followed a moft cruel 
Icene of blood and flaughter ; the poor wretches being 
maflkcred as they were drinking. At laft, Nicia« threw 
himfclif at the feet of Gylippus, and faid, *'Gylipptts, 
*' you fhould. Ihew fome compaffion amidft your vi&ory. 
" I afk nothing for m}'felf. What is life to a man^ whofe 
** misfortunes are even proverbial ? But, with refpe£l to 
*' the other Athenians, methinks, you fhould remember 
*• that the chance of war is uncertain, and with what ho- 
"^ nianity and moderation they treated you, whenr they 
" were viftorious.'* 

Gylippus was fomewhat afFefted both at the fight of 
Nicias, and at his fpeech. He knew the good oifices he 
iad done the Lacedaemonians at the laft treaty of peace ; 
and he was fenfible it would contribntc greatly to his 
honour, if he could take two of the enemy's generals 

prifpners, 

* But were thefe brave people to blame > Was it not natural for them 
to ufe every means in their po^er to harafs and weakexi a^w ^^^:6U^> 
ynho had stmbitiouQy coniSdered their couiktr) a% a i^to^tx>| ^ 
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prifoners. Therefore, raifmg Nicias from the ground, Ic 
bade him take courage ; and gave orders that the other 
Athenians fhould have quarter. But as the order wasflowly 
communicated, the number of thofe.that were faved was 
greatly inferior to that of the flain ; though the foldiers 
Ipared fevcral, unknown to their officers. 

When the Syracufans had collcded all the prifoners 
^they could find into one body, they drefTed Jbme of the 
talleft and flraightefl trees that grew by the river, as tro- 
phies, with the arms they had taken from the enemy. 
After which they marched Jiomeward, with garlands on 
their heads, and wiih their horfes adorned in the mod 
fplendid manner ; having firll (horn thofe. of the Athe- 
nians. Thus they entered the city, as it were in triumph, 
after the happy termination of the fharpell difpute that 
ever fubfiJlcd bexvvcen Grecians, and one of the moft 
.complete vi(5lories the fun ever beheld, gained by a glo- 
rious and pcrfevering exertion of lirmnels and valour. 

A general aiTembly of the people of Syracufe and of its 
allies was then held, in which Eurycles * the orator pro- 
pofcd a decree, " That, in the firil place, the day they 
** took Nicias fhould be obferved as a feftival, with the 
*' title of Afinaria, from the river where that great event 
*' took place, and that it (hould be entirely employed in 
*' facrifices te the gods." This was the twenty-feventh 
day of the month Carneus, called by the Athenians Meta- 
gttxio/if, " As to the prifoners, he propofed, that the 
*< Athenian fervants and all the allies fhould be fold for 
•*' flaves ; that fuch of the Athenians as were freemen, 
" and the Sicilians their partizans, fliould be confined 
y to the quarries ; and that the generals fhould be put 
" to death." As tlie Syracufans accepted the bill, Her- 
inocrate>s rofe up and faid, *• It was a more glorious 
' ** thing to make a good ufe of a vidlory, than to gain 
" one." But his motion raifed a great ferment in the 
.afTembly. Gylippus exprefling his defire to have the 
Athenian generals, that he might carry them prifoners 
,to Lacedaemon, the Syracufans, now grown infolcnt with 

their 

♦Diodorus Siculus calls Mm DIocIes. 

f Though it is not cafy, as we have obferved in a former note, to 
bring the Grecian months to tally with ours, yet we agree in this-place 
with Dacier, that September is probably meant, or part of it } becavfe 
Plutarch had faid above, that the ficifcnefs had.fei in with autumn* 
(N.D.1794.) 
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rthcir good fortune loaded him with reproaches. Indeed* 
they could not weJl bear his feverity and Lacedaemonian 
rigour in command, while the war lalled. Bcfidcs, as 
Timasus obferves, they had difcovered in him an avarice 
and meannefs, which was a difeafe he inherited from his 
father Cleandrides, who was bani/]\ed for taking of bribes. 
The fon, out of the thoufand talents which Lyfander fent 
by him to Sparta, purloined thirty, and hid them under 
the tiles of his houfe. Being dete<5led in it, he fled his 
country with the utmoft difgrace; as we have related 
more at large in the life of Lyfander. 

Timaeus does not agree with Philiflas and Thucydides, 
that Demoilhenes. and Nicias were ftoned to death by the 
Syracufans. Inftead of that, Jie tells us, that Hermo- 
crates fent one of his people, to acquaint thofe two gene- 
rals with what was palTmg in the afTcmbly, and the mef- 
fenger being admitted by the guards before the court was 
difmifl'ed, the unhappy men defpatchcd themfelves. Their 
, bodies were tjirow-n without the gates, and lay there ex- 
jjofed to the view of all thofe who wanted to enjoy the 
,fpe6lacle. I am informed that a ihield, faid to be that of 
Jsficias, is fliewn to tiis day in one of the temples at Syra- 
^cufe ; the exterior texture of which is gold and purple, 
and executed with furprifing art. 

As to the other Athenians, the grealeft part periflied 
in the quarries to which they were confined, by difeafes 
,and bad diet; for they were allow-ed only a pint pf barley 
a-day, and half a pint of water. Many of thofe who 
were concealed by the foldiers, or cfcaped by paifing as 
fervants, were fold for ilaves, and lligmatized with the 
^gurc of a horfe upon their foreheads. Several of thefe, 
iiowever, fubmiued to their Tite with patience; and the 
modefty and decency with which they behaved, were fuch^ 
Jthat they w« re either foon releafed, or treated in their 
fervitude with great rcfped by their mailers. 

Some there were who owed their prefervation to Euri- 
pides. Of all the Grecians, his was the mufe whom the 
Sicilians were mofl in love with. From every ftranger 
Uhat landed in their ifland, they gleaned every fmall ipe- 
ximen or portion of his works, and communicated it with 
pleafure to each other. It, is faid that on this occafion a 
number of Athenians, upon tlieir return home, went to 
£uripides, and thanked him in the mofl reipeftful man- 
3 ner 
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ner for their obligations to his pen ; fome having been 
enfranchired for teaching their mailers what they remem- 
bered ot* his poems, and others having got refreihments 
when they were wandering about after the battle for Ting- 
ing a few of his verfes. Nor is this to be wondered at« 
fince they tell us* that when a fhip from Caunus^ which 
happened to be parfued by pirates, was going to take 
fheltcr in one of their ports, the Sicilians at firft refofed 
to admit her ; upon afkin^ the crew whether they knew 
any of the verfes of Euripides, and being anfwered in the 
afiirmative, they received both them and their vefleL 

The Athenians, we are told, did not give credit to the 
firft news of this misfortune; the perfon who brought it, 
not appearing to deferve their notiee. It fecms, a fbranger 
who landed in the Pirzus, as he fat to be (haved in a 
barber's ihop* fpoke of it as an event already known to 
the Athenians, The barber no fooner heard it, bnt, be- 
fore the llranger could communicate it to any other per- 
fon, he ran into the city ; and applying to the magiftrates 
informed them of the news in open court. Trouble and 
difmay feized all that heard it. The magiilrates' imme- 
diately fummoned an ailembly, and introduced the infor- 
n^ant. There he was interrogated, of whom he had the 
intelligence ; and, as he could give no clear and pertinent 
anfwer, he was confidered as a forger of falie news and a 
public incendiary *. In this light he was faftened to the 
wheel, where he bore the torture for fome time* till at 
length fome credible pei-fons arrived ; who gave a diftinft 
account of the whole difafter. With fo much difficulty 
did the misfortunes of Nicias find credit among the Athe- 
nians, though he had often forewarned them that thry 
would certainly happen. 

• Cafauban -would infer from hence, that the Atltenians had a bw 
for puniHiing the forgers of falTe news. But this parfon vras pniriiM 
not fo much as a forf^er of falfe rtews as a poblic incendiary^ who by 
exciting groundlets ttrror& in the people aided and abetted their t^- 
mies. 
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L ARCUS CRASSUS, whofe father liad borne the of:- 
ice of cenfpr, and been honoured with a triumph, was 
brought up in a fmall houfe with his two brothers. Thefe 
oiarned while their parents were living, and they all eat 
.at the fame table. This, we may fuppofe, contributed 
fiot a little to render him fober and moderate in his diet% 
Upon the death of one of his brothers, he took the widow 
.and children into his houfe. With refped to women, 
there was not a man in Rome more regular in his con- 
duct ; .though, when fomewhat advancea in years, he was 
{afpe£led ot a criminal commerce with one of the vcllal 
virgins named Licinia. Licinia was impeached by one Plo- 
tinus, but acquitted upon trial. It feems the veftal had 
a beautiful country-houfe, which Craffus wanting to have 
at an under-price, paid his court to the lady with great 
affiduity, and thence fell under that fufpicion. His judges, 
knowing that avarice was at the bottom of all, acquitted 
him of the charge of corrupting the veftal: and he never 
let her re%till Sie had fold him her houfe. 

The Ronuns fay, Craflus had only that one vice of ava- 
rice, which cajd a fhade upon his many virtues. He ap- 
peared, indeed, to have but one bad quality, becaufe it 
-was fo much ftronger and more powerful than the reft, that 
it quite obfcured them. His love of money is very evi- 
dent from the fize of his eftate, and his manner of raifing 
it. At firft it did not exceed three hundred talents. But, 
4uring his public employments, after he had confecrated 
the tenth or his fubftance to Hercules, given an entertain- 
ment to the people, and a fupply of bread corn to each 
citizen fur three months, he found, upon an exad com- 
putation, that he Was mafter of fcven thoufand one hun- 
dred talents. The greateft part of this fortune, if we 
may declare the truth, to his extreme difgrace, was 
gleaned from war and from fires ; for he inade a traffic 
of the public calamities. When Sylla had taken Rome, 
and foM the eftates of thofe whom he had put to 
death, which he both reputed and called the fpoils of his 

Volume IJL O enemies. 
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enemies, he was defirous to involve all perfons of confe- 
quence in his crime, and he found in Crafiiis a man who 
rcfufed no kind of gift or purchafe. • 

Craffus obfcrved alfo, how liable the city was to fires, 
and how frequently houfes fell down ; which misfortunes 
were owing to the weight of the buildings, and their 
Handing fo clofe together *. In confequence of this, he 
, provided himfelf with flaves who were carpenters and 
ttiafons, and went on colle^ing them till he had upwards 
of five hundred. Then he made it his bufinefs to buy 
houfes that were on fire, and others that joined upon them; 
and he conunonly had them at a low price, by rcafon of 
the fear and diftrefs the owners were in about the event. 
Hence, in time he became mailer of great part of Rome. 
But though he had fo many workmen, he built no more 
for himfelf than one houfe in which he lived. For he 
ufed to fay, " That thofe who love building will foon 
" ruin themfelves, and need no other enemies.'* 

Though he had fevcral filver mines, and lands of great 
value, as well as labourers who turned them to the bed 
advantage, yet it may be truly aflerted, that the revenue 
he drew from thcfe, was nothing in comparifon of that 
produced by his ilaves. Such a number had he of them, 
and all ufeful in life, readers, amanuenfes, book-keepers, 
ftewards,and cooks. He ufed to attend to their education, 
and often give them lefibns himfelf; efteeming it a princi- 
pal part of the bufinefs of a mailer to infped and take 
care of his fervants, whom he confidered as the living in- 
Hruments of oecononyr. In this he was certainly right, if 
he thought, as he often faid, that pther matters Ihould 
be managed by fervants, but the fervants by the mafler. 
Indeed, a;conomics, fo far as they regard only inanimate 
things, ferve only the low purpofes of gain ; but where 
they regard human beings, they rife higher, and form a 
confiderablc branch of politics. He was wrong, how- 
ever, in faying, that no man ought to be eileemed rich, 
who could not with his own revenue maintain an army. 
For, as Archidamus obferves, it never can be calculated 
what fuch a monilcr as war will devour. Nor confc- 

quently 

* The (Ireets were narrow and crooked, and the houfes chiefly of 
wood after the Gauls had burnt the city. 
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Qoendy can it be determined what fortune is Adicient 
tor its demands. Very difFcrent .in tfeis refpcdb were the 
fentiments of CraiTus from thofe of Marius, When the 
latter had made a diilribution of lands among his foldiers 
at the rate of fourteen acres a man, and found that they 
wanted more, he faid* " I hope no Roman will ever think 
'* that portion of land too little, which is fuflicient to- 
*' maintain him." 

It muH be acknowledged, that CraiTus behaved in a 
generous manner to ftrangers ; his houfe was always open 
to them. To which we may add, that he ufed to lend 
money to his friends without interell. Neverthelefs, his 
rifi^our in demanding his money the very day it was due, 
onen made his appearing favour a greater inconvenience 
than the paying of interefl would have been. As to his 
invitations, they were moA. of them to the commonalty ; 
and though there was a fimplicity in the provifion, yet at 
the fame time there was a heatnefs and unceremoniouiiL. 
welcome, which made it more agreeable than more expen- 
five tables. 

As to his ftudies, he cultivated oratory, mod particu- 
larly that of the bar, which had its fuperior utility. And 
though he mieht be reckoned equal, upon the whole, to 
the firfl-rate fpeakers, yet by his care and application h« 
exceeded thole whom nature had favoured more. For 
there was not a caufe, however unimportant, to which he 
did not come prepared. Befides, when Pompey and Caefar 
and Cicero refufed to fpeak, he often rofe and finiihcd the 
argument in favour of the defendant. This attention of 
. his to affift any unfortunate citizen, was a very popular 
thing. And his obliging manner in his common addrefs, 
had an equal charm. There was not a Roman, however 
mean and insignificant, whom he did not falute, or whofe 
falutation he did not return, by name. 

His knowledge of hidory is alfo faid to have been exten- 
five, and he wa3 not without a tafteof Ariftotle'sphilofophy . 
In the latter branch he was aififted by a philofopher named 
Alexander * j a man who gave the moft glorious proofs of 
his difmtereded and mild difpoiition, during his acquaint- 
O 2 ance 



* Xylander con}edures this might be Alexander the MUeflan, wha 
it alfo called Polyhi(lor and Cornelius | and who is faid to have fiou* 
rifhed in the times of Sylla. 
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ance with Craflhs. For it is not eafy to fay, whether Ms 
poverty was greater when he cnterecl, or when he left his 
houfe. He was the only friend that Craffus would take 
with him into the country; on which occafions he would 
lend him a cloak for the journey, but demand it again 
when he returned to Rome. The patience of that man is 
truly admiraijie, particularly, if we conlider that the 
philofophy he profeiled did not look upon poverty as a 
thing indifferent •. But this was a later circumllance ux 
the life of Craflus. 

When the faftion of Ginna and Marius prevailed, it 
foon appeared that they were not returning for any benefit 
to their country, but for the ruin and deilrudlion of the 
nobility. Part of them they had already caught and put 
to death ; among whom were the father and brother of 
Craffus. Craffus himfelf, who was then a very young 
man, efcaped the prefent danger. But, as he faw th« 
tyrants had their hunters beating about for him on all fides, 
■ he took three friends and ten fervants with him, and fled 
• with furpriiing expedition into Spain ; where he had at- 
tended his father during his praitorfhip, and gained him- 
felf friends. There, too, he found the minds of men 
full of terror, and all trembling at the cruelty of Marius, 
as if he had been aftually prefent /therefore he did not 
venture to apply to any of his friends in public: Inflead 
of that, he went into a farm which Vibius Pacianus had 
'<:ontiguous to the fea, and hid himfelf in a fpacious cave 
there. From thence he fent one of his fervants to found 
Vibius ; for his provifions already began to fail. Vibius, 
delighted to hear that he had efcaped, inquired the noni- 
ber of people he had with him, and the place of his re* 
treat. He did not wait on him in perfon, but fent immer 
diately for the fteward of that farm, and ordered him to 
drefs a fupper every day, carry it to the foot of the rock, 
and then retire in nlence. He charged him not to be ca- 
rious in examining into the affair, under pain of death ; 
andpromifcd him his freedom, if he proved faithful in 
Jiis corami/fion. 

The 



♦ Ariftotlc'8, as well as Plato's philofophy, reckoned richci jUDonj 
VrcaJ bleiBngSi and looked upon tltemas cq^iducive'to virtue. 
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iThc cave is at a fmall diftance from the Tea. The fur- 
rounding rocks which form it, admit only a flight and. 
agreeable breath of air. A little beyond the entrance, it 
is aftonifhingly lofty, and the compafs of it is fo great,- 
that it has feveral.large caverns, like a fuit of rooms, one 
within another. It is not deftiiute either of w^ter or light. 
A fpring of excellent water flows from the rock ; and there 
are fmall natural apertures, where the rocks approach cacli 
other at top, through which day light is aclmitted. By 
reafon of the thicknefs of the rock, the inteiior air too is 
pure and clear; the foggy and moift part of it being car- 
ried away with the ftream. 

Craflus, in this afylum, had his provifions brought every 
day by the fteward, who neither faw nor knew him or his 
people, though he was fccn by them, becaufe they knew 
his time> and watched for his coming* • And he brought" 
not only what was fufficient for ufe, but delicacies too for 
pleafure. For Vibius had determined to treat his friend 
with all imaginable kindnefs. He reflefted that fonie re- 
gard' (hould be had to his time of life, and as he was very 
young, that he fhould have fomc particular indulgences ort 
that account. To fupply his neceflities only, he thought, 
looked more like conftraint tlian friendlhip. Therefore, 
one day he took with him two handfome maid fervants, 
and walked towards the fea. When they cam6 to the cave, 
he fhewed them the entrance, and bade them go boldly 
in, for they had nothing to fear. Craflas feeing them, 
was afraid his retreat was difcovered, and began to exa- 
mine who they were, and what they wanted. They.an- 
fwered as they were inftru(5ted, •* That they were come 
*♦ to feek their mafler who lay concealed there.'* Upon 
which, he perceived, it was only a piece of gallantry in 
Vibius, who lludicd to divert him. He received the dam- 
kls, therefore, and kept them all the time he llaycd there ; 
and. they,fervi,d to carry his mefla.ges to Vibius, and to 
bVing anfwers back. Feneftella fays*, he faw one of 
them when (he was very old, and often heard her tell the 
ftoxy witjh pleafure. 

O ^ ■: Craflus- 

♦•Fenrftc'h wrote fcveral bcoks of annals. He might very well 
hare (een one of thefe flaves when (he was eld ; fc r he did nov*tlie liJl 
the fixUi year of the retsn of Tiberius, nor until he was fevtr.ty ycr^rf 

CfiigC. - 
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CrtiTus fpent eight months in this privacy, at th^ end 
of which he received intelligence that Cinna was dead. 
Then he immediately made his appearance, and numbers 
repaired to him; out of which he fclefted a corps of two 
thoufand five hundred men. With thefe he vifitcd the 
cities; and* moll hiftorians agree, that he pillaged one 
called Malaca. But others tell us, he abfolutely denied 
it, and difclaimcd the thing in the face of thofe who 
rprcad the report. After this, he collected vefTels, and 
pafTed over into Africa, to join Metellus Pius, an officer 
of great reputation, who had raifed confiderable forces. 
He did not, however. Hay long there. Upon fomc dif- 
ference with Metellus, he applied himfclf to Sylla, who 
received him with pleafarr, and ranked him among his 
principal friends. 

When Sylla was returned to Italy, he chofe to keep the 
young men he had about him in exercife, and fent them 
upon various commiffions. CrafTus he defpatched to levv 
troops among the Marfi ; and, as his pafTage lay through 
the enemy's country, he demanded guards of Sylla. **l 
** give thee for guards,'* faid he, in an angry tone, 
" I give thee for guards, thy father, thy brother, thy 
" friends, thy relations, who have been . unjuftljr and 
** abominably facrificed, and whofe caofe I am going to 
*' revenge upon their murderers."' 

Craffus roufed and inflamed with thefe words, pafTci 
boldly through the midft of the enemy; raifed a refped- 
able army, and (hewed his attachment, as well as exerted 
his courage, in all Sylla's conflidls. Hence, we are told, 
came his firit competition and difpute with Pompey for the 
palm of honour. Pompey was the younger man, and had 
this |reat difad vantage befides, that his father was more 
hated than any man in Rome. Yet his genius broke forth 
with fuch'luftre on thefe occafions, that Sylla treated him 
with more refpe^t than he generally Ihewed much older 
men, or even thofe of Ms own rank. For he ufed to rife 
up at his approach, and uncover his head, and falnte him 
as Imperator, 

CraiTus was not a little piqued at thefe things, thouch 
there was no reafon for his pretenfions. He had not the 
capacity of Pompey \ befides, his innate blemifhes, his 
avarice and meannefs, robbed his adlions of all their grace 

and 
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and dignity. For inftance, when he took the city of 
Tuder in Umbria, he was fuppofcd to have appropriated 
the greateil part of the plunder to his own ule, and was 
reprefcnted in that light to Sylla. It is true, in the battle 
fought near Rome, which was the greateft and moil deci- 
iive of all, Sylla was worfted, his troops repulfed, and a 
number of them killed. Mean time, Craflus, who com- 
manded the right wing, was victorious, and having pur- 
fued the enemy till night, fent to inform Sylla of his fuc- 
cefs, and to demand refreihmcnts for his men. 

But in the time of the profcriptions and confifcations, 
he loft all the credit he haa gained ; buying great eftates 
at an onder-price, and often begging fuch as he had caii 
his eye upon. Nay, in the country of the Brutians, he 
is faid to have proscribed one man without Sylla's order, 
merely to feize his fortune. Upon tlu3, Sylla gave him 
iip> and never after employed him in any public affair. 

Though Craflus was an cxquifite flatterer himfelf, yet 
iio man.waj more eaflly caught by flattery than he. And 
what was very particular, though he was one of the moll 
covetous mesin the world> no. man was more averfe to, . 
l>r more fevere againii fuch that refembled him *. But it 
^ve him fltll more pain to fee Pompey fo fuccefsful in 
all his employments, to fee him honoured with a triumph, 
and faluted by the citizens with the title oFti^e Great. One 
day he haf^ened. to be told, " Pompey the Great was . 
*' coming;'* upon which, he anfwered with a fcornful 
finile, *' How big is he?? , . . i 
• As he d^fpaired of rifing td an citjuality with him in 
war,^he betook himfelf' to the adminiffaration ; and by 
Paying jiis CQurt, by defending the impeached, by lending 
money, and by aiHfting and.canvafling for perfons who 
flood for offices, he gained an authority and influence 
equal to that which Pompey acquired by his military 
achievements. There was fomething remarkably peculiar 
ip their cafe. The name and intereft of Pompey were 
much greater in Rome> when he was. abfent and f diflin- 
O 4 guifliing . 

♦ It was obferved by the late ingenious Mr. Shenftone, that a cox- 
comb will be the firft to find out and cxpofe a coxcomb. Men of the - 
fame virtues love each other for the fake of thofe firtuesj but fympa- 
thy in vice or folly has generally a contrary eife^. 

f This was not peculiar to Pompey ^ it.wu,the cafe of Marius and ^« 
fuaoy others. 
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guiftiing himfelf in the field. When prefent, Craiiua of^ 
ten Carried his point aeainfl him. This muft be imputed- 
to the ftate and granoeur. that be alFeded : he feJdom 
ihewed himlelf" in public, or appeared in the aflemblies of 
the people ; and he v<ry rarely fer.ved thole who made 
application to him; imagining by that means he fhould- 
have his interell entire, when he wanted it lumfelf. Craflus, 
on the contrary, had his fervices ever ready for thofe who 
wanted them ; he conflantly made his appearance j he was 
e^^y of accefs; Lis life was fpent in bufmefs and good 
offices; fo that his open and obliging manner. got the bet- 
ter of Pbmpey*s diftance and ftatc. 

As to dignity of perfon, powers of.perfuafion, anden^ 
gaging turn of countenance, we are told they were* the 
fame.. But tho emulation with.whichCraiTus was actuated 
never carried him on to hatred and malignity. It is triJ«r 
he was concerned to fee Pompey.and Cajlar held in gj?^ater 
honour, but he did not add rancour, and malevolence to 
his ambition: though Ciefar, when he. was talcen.by p'u 
rates in Afia, and ftridly confined, cried out, *' O Craflus, 
'* what pleafurc will it give thee to hear that I am taken !'f 
Howeveib they were afterwards upon a footing of friends 
ihip; and when Ca^far was going to fet oiit for his com- 
mand in Spaii>> ^nd his creditors w£re. ready to feize hii 
cquip;»ge, becaufe he could not fatisfy them, CrafTus wai 
kind. enough to deliver him from the. embarraflinent, by 
' giving feciirity. for eight hundred and thirty talents. 

Rome was at this time divided into three parties, at the 
head. of which were. Pomp^y, Caefar, and CrafTus. For, 
as to Cato, his reputation was greater than his powej^ and 
his virtue more, admired than followed. The: prudeat 
and.fteady part cf. the city wcrjtj for Pompey ; the violent 
and the enterpri fmg gave into the profpeAs of Caifar; 
CrafTus fteered a middle courfe, and availed himfelf of 
both... CrafTus, indeed, often changed fides, and neither 
was, a firm friend,, nor an implacable, enemy. • On the 
contrary, he frequently gave up eitiisr his attachments ot 
refent-mtaits indiiTcrcntly when his intereft required it; 
infomurh that in a Ihort fpace of time he would appear 
either in fupport or. opposition to the fame peribr.s and 
Jaws. He had fomc influence founded in love, and fom<i 
in fear; but fear was the more ferviceable principle of the 
two, Ac inlbrice of the latter we have in Liciniosj who 

was 
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was very troublefome to the magiflrates and leading ora-" 
tors of his time. When he was alked, why he did not at- 
tacl:: CraflTiis among the relt, he anfwered, *' He wears 
*• wifps upon his horns*." So the Romans ufed to fervc 
a vicious bull, for a warning to all perfona that pafl'cd 
him. 

When the gladiators took up arms and ravaged Italy, 
their infurre«^tion wiis. commonly called the war of Spar-, 
tacus. Its origin was thio. 0«e Lentulus Batiatus kept 
at Capua a number of gladiators, the greateil part of which 
wcFc Gaula and.Thracians; men not reduced, to that em- 
ployment for any crimes they had committed, but forced 
upon* it by .the^injuilice of their mailer. Two hundreJ- 
of them, therefore, agreed to make their efcape^ . Though 
ti»e plot. was difcovered, threefcore and eighteen of them, 
by their, extreme, vigilance were beforehand with their 
mailer,* and fallied out of toxvn>, having firil: feized all the 
long knives and fpits in. a cook's fhop., On the road they 
met fome waggons, carrying a quantity of gladiators' arms 
to another place. Thefe they, feized, and armed thcm- 
felves with thera. Then they retired to a place of llrength, 
and made choice of three leaders f. The firll was Spar- 
tacus, whofe extraiflion was from one of thofe Thracian 
hcr^s called Nomades. This man had not only a dignity of 
inind, a ilrengthof body, but a difcernment and civility 
fapejrior ta his fortune. In lliort, he was more of a 
Greek, than a barbarian,, in his manner. ' 

It. is faid, that when he was firii brought to Rome to^e 
fold, a ferpentwas feen twilled about his face as.hei!ept.. 
His wife, who was of the fame tribe, having the gift of 
divination, 'and being a retainer beiidcs to the orgies of 
Bacchus, fa id, it was a fign that he woald.rife to fome- 
thing very great and . formidable, the refult of which 
wodld be happy %. , This woman ilill lived, with him, and 
was the com,panion of his flight. . 

The fugitives iirft diflinguifhed themfelves by defeating . 

a party fent againll them from Capua; whofe arms they ^ 

feized and wore with great fiuisfadlion; throwing away' 

O 5 . thokj. 

• Tliis p^^ed into a proverb. . 

f Sparcacus, Chryfus, and Gincmaus. This war beg-»n in the year 
of Rome 680; before Chrift 7'. 

X His end was happy for a gladiator. He died fight'cg gallantly «A 
the- Ivbad of liis troops. 
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thofe of gladiators, as difhononrable and barharous. Clo- 
dius the praetor*, was then fent againft tliem from Rome, 
with a body of three thouiand men; and he befieged them 
on the hill where tliey were ppfted. There was but one 
afcent which was very narrow and rugged, and there he 
placed a fufficient guard. The refl was all a craggy pre- 
cipice, but covered with wild vine?. The fugitives cut 
off fuch of the branches as might be of moft fervice, and 
formed them into a ladder of fufficient (Irength, and To 
lons^ as to reach the plain beneath. By the help of this 
ladder, they all got down (afe, except one. This man 
remained above only to let down their arms ; and when 
he had done that he defcended af;er them. 

The Romans knowing nothing of this manoeuvre, the 

fladiators came upon their rear, and attacked them fo fud- 
enly, that they fled in great confternation> and left their 
camp to the enemy. Spartacus was there joined by the 
herdfmen and Ihepherds of the country, men of great vi- 
gour and remarkably fwift of foot. Some of thefe he clad 
in heavy armour, and the reft ferved as a reconnoitring 
parties and for^ther purpofes of the light-armed. 

The next general fent againft thele gladiators, was Pub- 
Jius VariuMsf. They firll routed his lieutenant Furias, 
who engaged them with a detchment of two thoufand 
tften. After this Spartacus watched the motions of Cof- 
iinius, who was appointed afliftant and chief counfellor 
to Varinns, and was now marching againft him with a con- 
siderable force. His vigilance was^ luch, that he was very 
near taking C^fTmius in the bath at Salens j and though 
Jie did efcape with much difficulty, Spartacus feized his 
baggage. Then' he purfued his fteps, and took his camp, 
having firft killed great numbers of the Romans. Cof- 
finius himfelf was among the flain. His fubfequent ope- 
rations were equally deciftve. He beat Varinus in feveral 
engagements, and took his li^orjy and the very horfe he 
rode. 

By this time he was become great and formidable. Ne- 
verthelefs his views were moderate ; he had too much un- 
derftanding to hope the conqueft of the Romans; and 

therefore 

• Clodlus Glaber. 

t In the different edliion* of Livy Ephton, it i« read Vartnus, Va- 
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tlierefore led his army to the Alps, with an intention to » 
crofs them, and then difmifs his troops, that they might 
retire to their refpeftive countries, lome to Thrace, and 
ibme to Gaul. But they, relying upon their numbers^ 
and elated with fuccefs, would not liften to his propofal. 
Inilead of that, they laid Italy waile, as they traVeried it. 

It was no longer the indignity and difgrace of this revolt 
thatafflidted the fenate; it was fear ana danger; and they 
now employed both the confuls in this war, as one of the 
moil difficult and important they had ever had upon their 
iiands, Gellius, one of the ^onfuk, having forprifed a 
body of Germ'ansi who were (^6 ra(h and felNopinionated 
SL9 to feparate from the troops of Spartacus, defeated them . 
jentirely and put them to thd fworcl.. Lentullus, the other 
'Conful, endeavoured to furround Spartacus, with his forces^ . 
which were very eonfiderable. Spartacus met him fairly 
in the field, beat his lieutenants, and flripped them of 
their baggage. He then continued his route towards the 
Alps, but. was oppofed by Caffius who commanded in 
tliat part of Gaul which lay about the Po, and came againft 
him at the head of ten thoufand men. A battle enlued» 
in which Caflius was defeated, with great lofs, and faved 
Jumfelf not w ithout d ifHc ul ty . 

Nq fooner were the fenate informed of thcfe miferable 
proceedings, than tJiev expreffed the greateft indignation 
againft the.confui8,and gave orders that they fhould befu- 
perfeded in the command . Crafius was the perfon they pitch- • 
«d upoa as the.fucoeflbr, and many of the nobilitv ferved 
under him, ^s volunteers, as well on account of his poli- 
tical influence .as from perfonal regard. He went and 
polled himfelf in the Piccne, in order to intercept Spar- - 
xacus, who. was to march that way. . At the fame time he 
fent his lieutenant Mummius round with two legions ; 
giving him fkn&. orders only to follow the enemy, and by 
no means to hazard either battle or fkirmiih. Mummius, . 
however, upon the firft promiiing occaiion, engaged Spar- 
tacus, and was entirely routed. Numbers fell upon the 
£eld of battle, and. many others threw away their arms, . 
and fled for their lives. 

Craffus gave Mummius a fevere reprimand, and new- 
armed his men, but infilled withal that they fhould find 
fecurity for their keeping thofe arms they were now en- 
.truAed with. The firll hvQ hundred;* whoJiad fhewn th^ .* 
z . - " greateft .=: 
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greateil marks of cowardice, he divided into Miy parts, 
and put one in each decade to death, to whofe lot it might 
happen to fall; thus reviving an ancient ctjflom of mdi- 
tary punifiiment which had been long difufed. ^Indeed, 
thi$ kind of puniflimcnt is the ereatcrl:' mark of. iiifamy; 
and being put in execution in nght of the whole army,, 
is attended with many awful and affcfting circumftances. 

After thus chaftifing his men, hre led them againft the 
enemy. But- Spartacjus turned back and retired through 
Lucania to the lea. The rebel happening to find a num- 
ber of vefTels in harbour belonging ta the Cilician piraics, 
rcfolvei to make an attempt upon Sicily; where, at the 
Jiead of two ^heufand men, he thought he-could eafily re- 
kindle the Servile war, which hadbut lately been fmother-s 
ed*, and wliich wanted little fiicl to matce if flame oat 
again. Accordingly the pirates 'entered into agreement 
with him, but they had no fooner taken hi-s money, than 
they broke their engagement and failed another way. Spar- 
tacus, thus deceived, left the fea, and entrenched himfelf 
in the peninfula of Rhegium. 

When Crafius came up, he obfen^ed that tli5 nature of 
the place fuggeiied what meafures he fhould take; in 
confequencc of which he determined to build a wall acrofs 
the lilhmus. This, he knew would at once keep his fol- 
diers from idienefs, and cat ofr* the enemy's fupplics.. 
The work was great and difficult : neverthelefs he finished 
it beyond all expedation, in a lliort time; drawing x. 
trench from fea to fea three hundred furlongs in lengthy 
fifteen feet in breadth and as many in depth ; heboHta. 
wall alfo abo.ve it of confiderable height and (Irength. 

Spartacus at firjt made a jeft of the Undertaking. But; 
when his plunder began to fail, and he wanted to go far- 
ther, he faw the waH before him, and at the. fame time was 
confcious that the peninfula was exliaufled. He watched 
his opportunity, however, in a fnowy and tern peftuoos 
jiigh^, to fill up the trench with earth, wood, and other 
materials ; and fo pafied it with the tliird part of his army. 
CrafTus now began to fear, that- Spartacus, in the fpirit 
of enterprife, would march immediately to Rome. But 

when 



♦ It was but nineteen years befcre, that a penod was put to tba 
Scrvlk war in Sicily. 
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when he obferved that a number of the enemy, upon fonie 
difference or other, feparated and ertcamped upon the 
Lucanian lake, he recovered his fpirits. . The water of 
thb lake is iaid to change in fuch a manner, as foinetimes 
to be fweet and frefh, and at other times fo lalt, that it la 
ifiipojBible to drink it. Crafius fell upon this party, and 
drove them from- the" lake, bnt could not do -any , great . 
execution, or-continue the purfuit far, becaufo^Spartacus . 
made his appearance, and rallied the fugitivea. . 

Craffos now repented of his having written to the fe- 
nate, fi'at it ivas necejjary to retail Lucullus frofn. I'hrace and 
Bompey^from Spain; and haltened to=finilh.the war himfelf. . 
For he was feafible that the general who ihould come to 
his affiftance, would rob him of all the honour.. He re- 
folved, therefore, in.thefiill place, to attack the troops 
which had revolted, and formed a feparate body, under 
the command of two oiiicers named. Can nicius and Callus. . 
With .this- vie w> he fenta corps o£ fix thoufand men be- 
fore to feize.an eminence which he thought would be of 
fervice to him, but ordei»cd'them to condud. their enter- 
prife with all -imaginable fccrecy. They obferved his , 
directions; and, to conceal their march the better,, covered 
their helmets and the reft of their arms. Two women, 
however, who were facrificing before the enemy's camp, . 
4ifcovcred them; and they would probably have met their 
&te, had not-Craflus- advanced immediately, and given 
the enemy battle. I'his was the molt obftinate adion ia 
the whoi« war. Twelve thoufand three hundred of the 
enemy were killed, of which number there were only two* 
found woundtd ia the back ; the reft died in their ranks, , 
after the braveft exertions of valour- 

Spartacus, after tLis defeat, retired towards the moun- 
taixis'- of 'Petelia ; and Quintus, one of Craflus^a oificers,; 
and Scropha the quaeftor, marched after, to.harafs his 
rear. But^ Spartacus facing about, the Romans- £ed in 
thie moft daftardJy nrianncr, and with great difficulty car^ . 
ried oft' the quajftor wJio was wounded. This luccef? 
was the ruin of Spartacus. .It gave the fugitives fuch 
fpirits, that they would no. longer decline a decifive ac- 
tion, or be obeuient to their olficcrs ; but as they were 
tipon the road, aodrefied them with their fwords in their 
hands, and infifted on marching back through Lucania 

(N..D. 1794.) with 
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vrith the utmoil expedition, to meet the Romans, and hct 
CrafTas in the field. 

This was the very thing that Crailus ddired. He was 
informed that Pompey was approaching ; and of the nuuiy 
ipeeches to the people on occafion of the enfuing eledion, 
in which it was aflerted, that this laurel belonged to him, . 
and that, as foon as he made his appearance, he would by 
fome decifive ilroke put an end to the war. 

Crafius, therefore, haftened to give that ftroke himfelf, . 
and, with the (ame view, encamped very near the enemy. . 
One day when he had ordered his foldiers to dig a trench, . 
the gladiators attacked them as they were at work. Num- 
bers came up continually on both iides to fupport the com- 
batants ; and at lail Spartacus feeing what the cafe necef- 
farily required, drew out. his whole army. When they 
brought him his horfe, he drew his fword and -killed him, . 
faying at the fame time, " If I prove vidorious, I ihall 
*' have horfes at command ; if I am defeated, I iball have . 
-*' no need of this.*' His aim was to find CraiTus, and 
he made his way through fhowers of darts and heaps, of . 
the ilain. He did not, indeed, reach him> but he killed 
with his own hand two centunons who ventured to en- 
gage him. At lail, thofe that feconded him fled. He, . 
however, Hill ftood his ground, and though fUrrounded 
by numbers, fought with great gallantry, tilLJie was cut . 
in pieces. 

Crailus, on this occafion, availed himfelf of every cir- 
.cumllance with which Fortune favoured him; he performed . 
£very adl of generalfhip ; he expofed his perfon in the. 
boldefl manner ; yet he was only wreathing a laurel §Qt 
the brows of Pompey. Pompey met, it feems, thofe who 
cfcaped out; of the field, and put them to the fword. In 
contequence of which, he wrote to the fenate, *• That 
" CraiTus jiad indeed beaten the fugitive gladiators in a 
" pitched battle ; but tliat it. was he who had cut up the 
-•' war by the roots*." 

Pompey, on his return to Rome, triumphed in a mag- 
nificent manner for his conqueil of Sertorius and Spain* . 
As for CraiTus, he did not pretend to aik for the greater 

triumph ; 

• «• Lahore alleno raagno partam sloriim'vtrbij in ft tranfmovet qoi 
•* iiabet falcxn." ' Txaiji* 
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triampli ; and even the lefs> which is led up on foot^ un-> 
der the name of an ovation, feemed to have no propriety 
or decorum in the conqueft of fugitive (laves. In what 
refpefls this differs from the other, and whence the term 
ovation is derived, we have coniidered in the Life of Mar- 
ceilus. 

Pompey was immediately called to the confulfhip ; and 
though CrafTus had intereft enough of his own to encou- 
rage him to hope for the fame honour, yet he fcrupled 
not to folicit his good offices. Pompey received the ap- 
plication with pleafure ; for he was deiirous by all means 
to have Craflus under an obligation to him. He, therefore, 
readily efpoufed his caufe ; and, at laft, when he made 
his fpecch to the people, faid, '• he was as much indebted 
** to them for the colleague they had given him, as for 
" their favour to himfelf." However, the fame good un- 
derilanding did not long continue ; they differed about 
almoft every article that came before them ; and thofe 
difputes and altercations prevented their doing any thing 
confiderable during their whole confulfhip. The moft re* 
markable thing was, that Craflus offered a great facrifice 
to Hercules, entertained the people at ten thoufand tables, 
and eave them a fupply of breaa-corn for three months. 

When they held one of the laft afTemblies befote they 
quitted their charge, a Roman knight, named Onatius 
Aurelius, who had fpent mofl of his time in a retired 
manner in the country, and was a man of no great AOte, 
mounted the rollrum, and gave the people an account of 
a vifion, that had appeared to him. •* Jupiter,** faid he* 
*' appeared to me in a dream, and commanded me to 
*• inform you in this public manner, that you are not to 
'« fufFer tlie confuls to lay down their oiiice, before they 
** are reconciled." He had no fooner ended his fpeech, 
than the people infifted that they fhould be reconciled.— 
Pompey ftood without making any motion towards it, but 
Craflus went and offered him his hand. ** I am not, 
"" afliamed, my fellow-citizens,*' faid he, " nor do I think 
*' it beneath me, to make the firfl advances to Pompey, 
'* whom you diflinguifhed with the name of Gr€at, while 
*' he was but a beardlefs youth, and whom you honoured 
^' with a triumph before he was a fenator." 

Thefe were the only memorable things in the confulate 
of Craflus. As for his cenforlhip., it pafTed without any 

thin? 
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thing; wcrth mentioning •". He mnde nd inquiiiiion into 
the lives and manners of the fenators-; he did not reviewr 
the cqueftritn order, or number the people. Lntatius 
Catulus, one of the beiUnnftured men ii» the world, was 
his. coUsague ; and- it is faid^ that when CrafTus wanted to 
adopt a violent ^.nd.unjuil meafure, I mean the making 
Egypt tributary to Rome, Catulus ftrongly oppo/ed it; 
and.hence arofe' that difference, in confequence of which 
they religncd their charge. 

When the great confpiracy of Catiline, which brought 
thd common-u ealth to the verge of deflrudlion, broke oat, 
Craflus was fwfpeded of having fome concern in it. Nay, 
there was one who named him among the confpirators ; 
but no one gave credit to his i n format ion f. It is true, 
Cicero, in one of his orations, ofjenly accufes both CrafTus 
and Ca^far of that crime. But that oration did not ap- 
pear in public till both thofe great men were de^. On 
the other hand, the fame Cicero> in the oration he deli- 
vered relating to his confulfhip, exprefsly fays, that Craf- 
fas came to him one night, and put a letter in his hands, 
which Ihewcd the reality of the plot in. which, they were- 
then inquiring. Be that as it may, it* is certain that. 
Craflus after tiiis conceived a mort.il hatred for Cicero, 
and would have Ihewu it in fome adl of violence, had not- 
his foil Publius prevented it- Puhlius was a man of let- 
ters, and eloquence had a particular charm for him :— 
hence his attachment to Cicero was fo great, that when- 
the bill for his banifhraent was propofed, he went into- 
mourning, and perfuaded the reil of tne Roman youth to- 
do the Ume. At lafi, he even prevailed with. his father- 
to he reconciled to him., 

Abottt.. 



• "Hiewts ccnfor M ye&n after his coi^fuKTiIp, (btty- three 7ear8 be- 
fore the birth of Chr HI. 

-f- Sallult fays otherwife. He tells us ic did appear incredible to ■ 
fome, but others believed ic. Ytt not thinking it advifcahle \o exaf- 
perate a man cf fo much power, ihcy joined his retainers and thofe . 
whoowcd him money^in crying it was a calumny, and in faylr.e the 
feifate ought to exculpate him ', which accorc:in^Jy they did. Some 
were of opinion, and CrafTus himfeif antong the re(l, the irrformer was 
fuborred by Cicero, . Eut what end could Cicero hav- in accufin^ a 
man of his conftqi:ence, unl.fs it were to alann the ftnatt- and pti.jilc . 
the more wiih a (cr.fe of their danger ? And wli.it could CrafTus pro- 
note to himfcif in entering ir.to a plot tg bu; ii a cify in wlsich !li^ jro- 
MttK was fo kr^^e ? 
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Al)oat this time, Cafar returned from his government, 
to folicit the confulfhip. Finding Crafius and Pompejr 
9gain at variance; he^vould not' apply to either in parti- 
cular, left he ihouU make the other Lis enemy ; nor could 
he hope to fucceeJ without the afliltancc of one of them. 
In this dilemma lie determined, if poffible, to efFeft a 
good underfbnding once more between them. For 
>* hich purpofe he reprefented, "That, by levciling. their 
** artillery againft each other, th^y railed the Cieeros, ' 
*' the Catuli, and the Catos; who would be nothing, if 
^ they were once real frieuds, and took care to ad in 
'* concert.. If that were the cafe," faid he, " with your 
'* united interefls- and counfels you might carry all be- 
" fore you." 

Thefe reprefcntations had their efFed ; and, by joining 
himfelf to the league, he formed that invincible trium- 
virate which ruined tlie fenate and people of Rome, Not 
that 'either CrafTus or Pompey gained any advantage from 
their. union; but Caefar, by the help of both, climbed to 
the higheft pinnacle of power. An earneft of this he had, 
ui his being unanimoufly eledcd conful. And, as he ac- 
quitted himfelf in his office, with great honour, they pro- 
cured him the command of armies, and decreed him thf 
provinceof G;iul, where he was eftablifhed, as in an im- 
pregnable callle. For, they imagined, if they did biit fe- 
cure to him the province that was fallen to his lot, they.' 
might fhare the rell betweta them at their leifure. 

It was. the immoderate love of power which iedPdmpe)jr 
into this error. And* Crafliis to his old difeafe of avarice, 
now added a new one. The achievements, the Viclories, 
and triumphs of Cxfar^ ritifed in' CraifTus a pailion for 
the fame; arrd-he could not be content to be beneath him 
in this refpe^fr, though he was fo much fuperior in others. 
He therefore never let hiiiifelf rell, till he met an inglo- 
rious fate, and involved Kis country in the moll dreadful 
calamities. 

On Ca;(^r*s ccrmiirg from Gaul to the city of Lucca, 
numbers went to. wait upon hira, and among the rell Craf- 
fus and Pompey. There,.in their private conferences, 
agreed with him to carry matters with a higher hand, arid- 
tomake themfelves abfolute in Rome. For this purpolo 
CxfafT was to-remain at the head'of his army, and tf-»e other 
two chiefs to divide the rell of the provinces and armies 
3 between 
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between them. There was no way, however, to carry 
their fcheme into execution, without fuing for another 
confulfhip ; in which Cxfar was to aflifl by writing to his 
friends^ and by fending a number of his foldiers to voce 
in the eleflion. 

When Craflus and Pompey returned to Rome, their 
dellgns were very much fulpetled ; and the general dif- 
courfe was, that the late interview beded no good to the 
common-wealth. Hereupon, Marcellinus and Domitius* 
afked Pompey in full fenate, " Whether he intended to fo- 
" licit the confulftiip ?*' To which he anfwered, " Per- 
" haps I mjiy — perhaps not." And upon their interro- 
gating him a fecond time, he iaid, <' If I folicit it I (hall 
*' folicit it for men of honour, and not for men of a meaner 
" principle.*' As this anfwer appeared to have too much 
of haughtinefs and contempt, Craflus expreiled himfelf 
with more moderation, " If it be for the public good, I 
" fliall folicit it— if not, I fliall forbear." 

By this fome other candidates, and among tlie reft Do- 
Initius, were emboldened to appear ; bat as foon as CraiTus 
;and Pompey declared therofelves, tlie reft dropped their 
pretenfions. Only Domitius was exhorted and encouraged 
by his friend and kinfinan Cato, " Not to abandon liis 
*' profpeds, but to liand boldly up for the liberties of hu 
^'jcountry. As for Pompey and Craflusi he faid, they 
^* wanted not the coniiilfhip, but abfolute power 5 nor 
" was it fo much their aim to be chief magiftrate^ at 
'' horned as to feize the provinces, and to divi4^ t^M"- 
** mies between the^." 

' Cato having thus exprefled his real fentiments^ drew 
Pomitius almoft forcibly into the forums and numbers 
joined them there- For they were greatly furprifed at this 
ftep of Craflus and Pompey. " Why do they demand," 
faid they, •* a fecond confuKhip? Why together? Why 
•• not with others ? Have we not many perfons of merit 
" fufHcient to entitle them to be colleagues with either 
" CraflTus or Pompey?" 

Pompey 's party, alarmed at thefe fpeeches, threw off* the 
mafk, and adopted the moil violent meafures. Among 
49ther outrages, they way-laid Domitius as he was goin^ 
to the place of eleaion before day, accompanied by his 

friends;. 

* Domitius Ahenobarbni. 
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mis ; killed the torch-bearer^ and wounded many of 
train, Cato among the refl. Then they Ihut them all 
together, till Craflus and Pompey were elected. 
A little after this, they confined Domitius to his houfe, 
planting armed men about it, drove Cato out of the 
urn and killed feveral who made refinance. Having 
18 cleared the way, they continued Cxi'ar in his go- 
*nment for five years more, and got Syria and both the 
uns for their own provinces. Upon calling lots, Syria 
1 to CrafTus, and the Spaing to Pompey. 
The allotment was not difagreeable to the multitude. 
ley chofe to have Pompey not far from Rome; and 
mpey, who pafiionately loved his wife, was very glad 
tnc opportunity to fpend mod of his time there. As 
T CrafTua, as foon as it appeared that Syria was his lot* 
discovered the greatefl joy, and confidered it as the 
incipal hanpinefs of his life ; infomuch that even before 
angers and the populace he could hardly reflrain his 
iniports. To his intimate friends he opened himfelf 
sre freely, exprefling the mod fanguine hopes and in- 
Iging ]n vain elevations of heart, unfuitable to his age 
d di^oiition : for in general he was far from being pom* 
111$ or inclined to vanity. But now extravagantly elated 
d corrupted by his flattering profpedls, he confidered 
»t Syria and the Parthians as the termination of his good 
r^une ; but intended to make the expedition of I^ucull^f 
ainft Tigranes, and of Pompey againfl Mithridates, 
•pear only the fports of children. His defign was to pe- 
Irate to the Ba6hians, the Indians^ the eaflern ocean* 
vd in his hopes he had already fwallowed up the ead. 
In the law relating to the government of Craflus, no 
sntion was made of a war in its neighbourhood ; but 
[ the world knew Craflus had an eye to it. And Csefar 
the letter he wrote to him from Gaul, commended his 
iign, and encouraged him to attack the Parthians. But 
ben he was going to fet out, Ateius, one of the tribunes, 
reatened to Hop him, and numbers joined the tribune's 
jty. They could not without indignation think of his 
>ing to begin hoililities againd a people who had done 
em no injury, and were m fad their allies. CrafTus, 
irmed at this, defired Pompey to condudl him out of 
ome. He knew the dignity of Pompey, and the vene- 
tion the populace had for him : and on this occafion« 

thon^h 
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though many were prepared to withftand Cra/Tus and X0' 
raiffi a clamour againfl him, yet when they faw Pompey 
marching before him with an open and gay counte- 
nance, they dropped their refentment, and made way in 
silence. 

Ateius, however, advanced to meet him. In the firft 
place, by thcauthonty of his office he commanded him 
to ftop, and protciled againll his enterprize. Then he 
ordered one of his olficcrs to feizo him. But the other 
tribunes interpofm^, tlic o.iicer let CraiTus go. Ateius 
now ran before to iho gate and placed there a cenfer with 
fire in it. At the approach of CralTus, he fpringled in- 
cenfe upon it, oA'ered libations, and uttering the moft 
horrid imprecations, invoking at the fame time certaiif' 
dreadful and ftrange gods. The Romans fay, thefc 
myflerious and ancient imprecations have fuch power *> 
that the objcdl of them never efcapes their efFeik j nay, 
they add, that the perfon who ufes tnem is furc to be un- 
happy; fo that they are feldom ufed, and never but upon 
a great occaiion. Ateius was much blamed for his rafil 
zeal. It was for his country's fake that he was an advcr- 
iary to Craflbs, and yet it was his country he had laid 
under that drea:dful curfe. 

Crafl'js purfuing his journey,- came to Brunduiium ; and 
though the winter ftorms made the voyage dangerous, he ' 
put to Tea, and loft a number of vefi'els in his pafiage. 
As foon as he had coileded the reft of his troops, he con- 
tinued his route by land through Galatia. There he paid 
his refpeds to Dciot:irus, wi*o, though an old man, wis 
building a new city. Craflus laughed, and faid, ** Yott. 
*' begin to baild at the twelfth hour of the day !'* The 
king iaiiglicd in his turn, and anivvered, " You do not 
" let put very early in the morning againft the Parthians !" 
Crafius, indeed, wai^ then above fixty yeu/3 of age*, and- 
he looked mu^ch older tiiun he waj. 

Upon his arrival ia Syria, his affairs profpered at £rfl 
according; to his expcillation. lie threw a bridge over the 
Euphraic.i uiih eale, itnd his army p.ifled it witnout oppo- 
fition. M..ny cities in Alefopotaiiiia voluntarily received 
him i and one only itood upoa its aef^nce, 'Ine prince 

who 

• nil a rtr^Vrtio 

NuiUexpiatur VI iiLni. IIOR. 

+ CraflT'js fit out upon this expedition in ihe year of Rome 6()j. 
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'ho governed it was named Apollonius. The Romans 
aving loft about a hundred men before it, Craffus marched 
jainit it with all his forces, took it by a/Tault, plundered 

of every thing valuable, and fold the inhabitants for 
avcs. The Greeks called that.city Zenodotia*. Grat- 
is, upon taking it, fuiFfred his army to falute him Impe- 
xtor, A thing which reflefted no fmall difgrace upon 
im : it (hewed the meannefs of his fpirit, and his defpair 
FefFe6ling any thing confiderable, wjien he valued him- 
If upon iach a trifling acquifition. 

After he had garriibned the towns that had fubmitted, 
ith feven thoufand foot and a thouiand horfe, he re- 
irned into Syria, to winter. There he was joined by his 
n, whom Ca?far had fent to Jiini from Gaul, adorned 
ith military honours, and at the head of a thoufand 
left horfe. 

Among the many erroys which Craffus committed in 
is ^war, the firft, and none of the leall, was his return- 
g fo foon into Syria. He ought to have gone forward, 
id ftrengthcned liimfelf with the acceflion of Babylon 
id Scleucia, cities always at ejimity with the Parthians : 
ftcad of which, he gave the enemy abundant time tp 
epare themfelves. Befides, his occupations in Syria 
zre greatly cenfured, having more of the trader in them 
an of the general. Inllead of examining into the arm* 
' his foldiers, keeping them in exercife, and improving 
eir ftrength and adivity by proper rewards, he was in- 
liring into the revenues of the cities, and weighing the 
safures in the temple of the goddeis of Hierapoiis f . 
ad though he fixed the quotas of troops which the ftates 
d principalities were to farniih, he let them off jigain 
r a fum of money ; which, ezpoied him to the contempt 

thofe whom he excufed. 

The firft fign of his future -fortune came from this very 
^defs, whom fome call Venus, fonie Juno, others Na- 
V, or that great principle which produces all things out 
' znoiftare, a^d inllruds mankind in tlie knowledge of 

every 

• Zenodofia in the province of Ofrbc1;nc. 

f About tvi^enty mUes from the Euphtates there wras a city known 
the feveral names of Banibyce, EdefTa, and Hierapoiis. By the Sy- 
nt it was called Magog. The |oddefs Atargatis was wor(hipp«d 
iTt with great devotion. LiKlafi meDtions her temple as the richest 
the world. 
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every thing that is good. As they were going oat of tlie 
temple, young Craflus ftumbled and fell at the gate> and 
his father fell upon him. 

He was now drawing his troops Out of winter-quarters, 
when ambafTadors came from ArMces> and addrefled him in 
this ihort fpeech. ** If this army was fent apainfl the Par- 
'' thians bv the Roman people^ that people has nothing to 
" expedt but perpetual war and ennuty irreconcilable. 
" But, if CraiTus, againft the inclinations of his country, 
'' which they were informed was the cafe) to gratify his 
^< own avarice, has undertaken this war> and invaded one 
<< of the Parthian provinces, Arfaces will zJQi with more 
'' moderation. He will take companion on CraiTus's age, 
<' and let the Romans eo, though in £iA he confiders 
" them rather as in priion than in garrifon.'* To this, 
CrafTus made no return but a rhodomontade : he iaid, 
'' He would give them his anfwer at Seleucia." Upon 
which, Vagiies, the oldeft of the ambaiGadors* laughed; 
and turning up the palm of his hand, replied, '' CraiTusi 
** here will hair grow, before thou wilt fee Selencia." 

The ambafTadors then returned to their king Orodes *, 
and told him he muft prepare for war. Meanume, foine 
Romans efcaped with difficulty from the cities they garri- 
Ibned in Meiopotamia, and brought a very alarming ac- 
count of the enemy. " They faid, they had been cye- 
" witnefTes to their immenfe numbers, and to their 
** dreadful manner of £ghting, when they attacked the 
'* towns.'* And, as it is ufual for fear to magnify its 
objedl, they added, '* It is impoffible either to efcape < 
" them when they purfue, or to take them when they 
«* fly. They have a new and flrange fort of arrovji 
*^ which are fwifter than lightening, and reach their 
" mark before you can fee they are difcharged ; nor aw 
** they lefs ^tal in their efFedt, than fwift in their coorfe. 
** Tiie ofFeniive arms of their cavalry pierce through eveiy 
" thing, and the defeniive arms are fo well tempered that 
** nothing can pierce them." 

The 

• Here the kin? of Pirtbia is called Orodes^ who Wore wis alW 
Arfaces. Arfaces was probably h n3nr>e common to the kings of thai 
coantry, and Orcdcs the prop(r name cf this prince. He was tbefoo 
of Phraates the fecond, and n.ide his way to the crown thioogb the 
blood cf \\\% eider brcu'.cr Aiitlif tdates. For this he deferrcdly died tM 
fame kind of dead:. 
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The Rbman foldiers were ilruck with this account^ and 
their courage began to droop. They had imagined that 
the Parthians were not different from the Armenians and 
Ci^padocians, whom LucuUus had beaten and driven be- 
fore him till he was weary -, and confequently that the 
hardeft part of the expedition would be the length of the 
way* and the trouble of purfuing men who would never 
iland an engagement. But now they found they had war 
and danger to look in the face, which they had not thought 
of: infomuch that feveral of the principal officers were of 
opinion that CraiTus ought to ftop> and call a council to 
coniider whether new meafures ought not to be taken. 
Of this number was Caffius the quzflor. Beiides* the 
ibothfayers whifpered, that the facrifices were not accepted 
by the gods, and the figns appeared always inaufpicious 
to the general. However* he paid no attention to themi 
nor to any but thofe who were for haflening his march. 

He was the more confirmed in his intentions by the 
arrival of Artavafdes ♦ king of Armenia. That prince 
came with fix thoufand horfe, which he faid were only his 
body-guard. He promifed CraiTus tdt thoufand more» 
armed at all points* and thirty thoufand foot* all to be 
maintained at his own expence. At the fame time* he 
advifed him to enter Parthia by way of Armenia. •* By 
** that means*" faid he, ** you will not only have plenty of 
** provifions* which I fhall take care to fupply you with ; 
** but your march will be fafe* as it will lie along a chain 
** of mountains* and a country almoft impradicable for 
** cavalry, in which the Parthian ilren|;1h confifls." Craf- 
fus received his tender of fcrvice and his noble offer of 
fiicconrs but coldly ; and faid* " He fhould march through 
" Mefopotamia, where he had left a number of brave 
"Romans." Upon this the Armenian bade him adieu, 
and returned to his own country. 

As Craiftts was pailing the Euphrates at Zeugma* he 
met with dreadful burfls of thunder* and lightenin^s 
flamed in the face of his troops. At the fame time* the 
black clouds emitted a hurricane mingled with fire* which 
broke down and deilroyed great part of his bridge. 

The 



• • In the text he is here called Artabafes ; but^ as Plutarch calls 
him Artavafdes every where arterwardii we thought it proper to put 
it (o here. 
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The place which 'he had marked out for a camp, waj 
. alfo twice ftruck with lightening. One of the general's 
tvar-horfes, richly capirifoned, running away with his 
tider, leaped into the river, and was feen no more. And 
it is faid, when the foremoft earle was moved, in order 
for a march, it turned back of its own accord. Befides 
thefe ill tokens, it happened that when the foldiers had 
their provifions diftributed, after they had crofted the river, 
.thev were firft ferved with lentiles and fait, which arc 
reckoned ominous, and commonly placed opon the mo- 
numents of the dead. In a fpeech.of Craffus to the army, 
an expreflion efcaped him, which ftruck them all with hor- 
ror. He faid, ** He had broke douTi the bridge, that not 
** one of them might return. "^ And when he ought, npoa 
perceiving the impropriety of the expreflioii, to have re- 
called or explained it to the intimidated troops, his obfti- 
nacy would not permit him* To which we may add, that 
in the fircrifice offered for the luftration of the army, the 
arufpex having put the entrails ki his hands, he let them 
fall. All that attended the ceremony were ftruck with 
aftoniflimcnt ; but he only faid with a fmile, '* See what 
** it is to be old! My fword, however, fhall not flip out of 
^' my hands in this manner." 

Immediately after this, he began his march along the 
iide of the Euphrates, with feven legions, near«four thou- 
sand horfe, and almoft as many of the light-armed. He 
-had not gone far before fome of his fcouts, returned, and 
told him, they ha^not found fo much as one man in their 
.cxcurlions; but that there were many veftiges of cavalry, 
M'ho appeared to have fled as if they had been purfued. 

Craffus now began to be more fanguine in his hopes, 
iind the foldiers to hold the enemy in contempt, upon a 
fuppofition that they durft not (land an encounter. Nc- 
vertlielefs, Caffius addrcffed himfelf to the general agaiii, 
and advifed him, ** To fecure his troops in fome fortified 
'* town, till he fhonld have fome account of the eiiemy that 
" might be depended upon. If he did not choo(e that, he 
-*' dclired him to keep along the river till he reached Sc- 
" lucia. For by this-meaiis he would be conflantly fup- 
-** plied with provifions froni^he veflels that would follow 
** his camp; and the river preventing hisbeing furround- 
" ed, he would al^vayshave it in his power to fight upoi^ 
''•cijual term*," 

While 
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While Craflus was weighing thcfe counfels with much 
ieHberation> there arrived an Arabian chief named Ari< 
imnes*. This artful and perfidious man was the princi- 
pal inflrament of all the calamities which fortune was pre- 
paring for the ruin of Craflus. Some of his officers wJio 
Dad ferved under Pompey, knew how much Ariamnes was 
Indebted to that general's favour, and that in confequence 
be pafTed for a well-wilher to the Romans. But now 
gained by the Parthian officers, he concerted with them 
a (chemeto draw CrafTus from the river and the higher 
grounds, into an immenfe plain> where he might eafily be 
furrounded. For the enemy thought of nothing lefs, than 
fighting a pitched battle with the Romans. 

This barbarian, then^ addreffing himfelf to CrafTus, at 
firil launched out into the praifes of Pompey as his bene- 
fkStor, for he was a voluble and artful fpeaker. Then he 
expreflTed his admiration of fo fine an army, but withal 
took occafion to blame CrafTus for his delays, and the 
time he fpent in preparing ; as if weapons, and not rather 
zStive hands and feet, were required againft a people, who 
]iad long been determined to retire with their moft va- 
luable cffe^y and with their families and friends, to the 
Scythians and'Hyrcanians. '* Or fuppofe you have to 
*» fight,*' faid he, " you ought to haflen to the encounter, 
** before the king recover his fpirits, and colled all his 
** forces. At prefent he has only fent out Surena and 
•♦ Siliaces to amufe you, and to prevent your purfuit of 
*' himfelf. For his part, he will take care not to appear 
•« in the field.*? 

This ftory was falfe in every circumflance. For Orodes 
had divided his army into two parts ; with one of which 
he was ravaging Armenia, to wreak his vengeance upon 
Artavafdes ; Surena Was left with the other, to make 
head againft the Romans. Not that the king (as fome 
will have it) had any contempt for the Rbroans : for Craf- 
fus, -one of the moll powerful men Rome had produced, 
was not an antagonifl whom he fhould defpife, and think 
it a fairer field of honour to go and fight with Artavafdes,. 
and lay wade Armenia. On the contrary, it is highly 
probable, it was his ^pprehenfions of danger which made 
him keep at a difiance and watch the rifing event ; in , 

ofder 
* Appian and Dion Caf&us call blm Acbarus j>r Asbanist 
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order to which he fent Surena before him, to make trial 
of the enemy's ftrength and to amufe them with his ftra- 
tagems. For Surena was no- ordinary perfon ; but in 
fortune, family, and honour, the firil after the king ; and 
in point of courage and capacity, as well as in fize an4 
beauty, fupcrior to the Parthians of his time. If he 
wei^t only upon an excurfioji into the country, he had a 
thoufand camels to carry his baggage, and two hundred 
carriages for his concubines. JHe was attended by a 
thoufand heavy-armed horf€, and many more of the light- 
armed rode before him. Indeed, his vaffals and ilaves 
made up a body of cavalry little lefs than ten thoufand. 
He had the hereditary privilege in his family, to put the 
diadem upon the king's head, when he was crowned. 
When Orodes was driven from the throne, he' reflored 
him ; and it was he who conquered for him the great 
city of Seleucia, being the firft to fcale the wall, and 
l;jeating off the enemy with his own hapjd. Though he 
was then not thirty years old, his difcernment was ftrong, 
and his council efteemed the bell. Thefe were the talents 
by which he overthrew. Craflus, who laid himfelf open to 
his arts, firll by a too fanguine confidence, and afterwards 
by his fears and dcpreflion under misfortunes. 

When Craflus had lillened to the lure of ^riamnes, and 
.left the river to march into the plain, the traitor led him 
a way that was fmooth and eafy at firft ; but after a while 
it became extremely difficult, by reafon of the deep fands 
in which he had to wade, and the iight of a vail defert 
without wood or water, which . ajForded . no profpeA of 
repofe or hope of refrefhment. . So that his troops were 
ready to give out, not only through thjrjt and the diifi- 

..culty of the march, but through the comfortlefs and me- 
lancholy view before them of a country where, there was 
neither tree nor ftream to be feen, no hill to fhelter them^ 
no green herb growing,. but the billow* pf an imiQenfis 
fea of fand furrounding jthe. whole army. 

Thefe things gave them fuf&cient reafoato fufped they 
were betrayed ; but when the envoys of Artavafdes ar- 
fived, there was no room to doubt it. That prince in- 
formed Craflus, *' That Orodes had invaded his king- 
♦* dom with a great army, fo that now he could fend the 
^' Romans no fuccours. Therefore he advifed them to 

/''.march towards Armenia, where with their united for- 

4. *'.CfiS 
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'* ces they might gave Orodes battle. If Craflus did not 
'* reliih this advice, he conjured him at lead never to en- 
^' camp upon any ground favourable to the cavalty, but 
*' to keep clofe to the mountains." Craflus in his re- 
fentment and infituation' would fend no anfwer in writ* 
ing ; he only faid, " He was not at leifure now to think 
^* of the Armenians, but by and by he would come and 
" chaftife their king for his perfidioufnefs." Caflius was 
^gain extremely chagrined, but .would not make any 
more r emonftrances to the general, who was already of- 
fended at the liberty he had taken. He applied, how- 
ever, to «he barbarian in private, in fuch terms as theife, 
^' O thou viieft of impQftors, what malevolent daemon has 
*' brought thee amongft us ? By what potions, by what 
f' enchantments, haft thou prevailed upoa Craflus to pour 
*' his army into this vaft, this amazing defert ; a march 
^' more fit for a Numidian robber than for a Roman ge- 
f' neral ?" . The barbarian who had art enough to adapt; 
Jjiimfelf to all occafions, humbled himfelf to Caflius, and 
/encouraged him to hold out and have patience only a 
Jittle longer. As for the foldiers, he rode about the 
ranks under a pretence of fortifying them i^gainft their 
iatigues, and m^de uf(? of feveral taunting ejfpreflions to. 
them, " What," faid he, *' do you imagine that you 
^* are marching' through Campania ? Do you expedt the 
'^ fountains, the ftre^ms, the (hades, the baths, sind houfes 
'* of refrpfhm'ent yon met with there ? And will you ne- 
^* ver remember that you are traverling the barren con- 
'* fines of the Arabians and Aflyrians ?" Thus the traitor 
^dmonifhed; or rather infulted the Romans, and got off 
^t laft before his impofture wa3 difcovered. Nor wa$ 
this without the general's knowledge ; he even perfuaded ' 
him then, that he was going upon fome fcheme xo put 
the enemy in diforder. 

It is faid> that Craflfus oci that day did not appea,r in a. 
purple robe, iuch as the Roman generals ufed to wear, 
but in a black one ; and when he perc^ved his miflake, 
Jie went and changed it. Som^ of the flandardn too were 
€0 rooted in the ground, that they could not be moved 
without the greatefl efforts. Craflus only laughed at the 
omen, and haftened his march the more, making the foot 
keep up with the cavalry. Meaxi time the remains of a 
i^econliQitring party returned, with an account that their 
P z comrades 
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comrades were killed by the Parthians, and that they had 
efcaped with great difficulty. At the fame time they 
aflured him, that the enemy was advancing with very 
numerous forces and in the higheil fpirits. 

This intelligence fpread great difmay among the troops, 
and CraflTus was the moil terrified of all. In his confufion 
he had fcarce underftanding enough about him to draw up 
his army properly. At firft, agreeably to the opinion of 
Caffius, he extended the front of his infantry fo as to oc- 
cupy a great fpace of groand, to prevent their being far- 
roundeci, and diftributed the cavalry in the wings. But 
foon altering his mind, he drew up the legions in a clofe 
Square, and made a front every way, each front confifting 
of twelve cohorts. Every cohort tiad its troop of horfe 
allotted it, that no part might remain unfupported by the 
cavalry, but that the whole might advance with equal 
fecurity to the charge. One of the wings was given to 
CafTius, the other to young CraCus, and the general pla- 
ced himfelf in the centre. 

In this order they moved forward, till they came to a 
river called BalifTus, which in itfelf was not confiderable, 
but the fight of it gave great pleafure to the foldiers^ as 
well on account of their heat and thirft, as the fatigues 
of a march through a dry and fandy defert. N?oft of the 
officers were of opinion that they ought to pafs the night 
there, and after having got the beft intelligence they 
could of the pumber -ot the ^nemy and their order, ad- 
vance againft them at break of day. But CjaiEis, car* 
ried away by the eagernefs of his foa, and of the cavalry 
about him, who cdled uppn him to lead t]*em to the 
charge, commanded thofe who wanted refrefhment, to 
take it as they flood in their ranks. B.tfoxp they had all 
done, he began his march, not leifurely and with proper 
paufes, as is necefTary in going to battle, but with a quick 
and continued pa^e till they ^came in fight of the enemy, 
who appeared neither fp immerous nor fo formidable as 
they had expedled. For Sureiia had concealed his main 
force behind the advanced guard, and to prevent their 
being diicovered by the glittering of their armour, he 
had ordered them to cover it widi their coats or with 
ikins. 

When both armies were near enough to engage, and 
^he generails had given the fignal, the jfeld xeiounded 

with 
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with a horrid din and dreadful bellowing. For the Par- 
thians do not excite their men to adlion with cornets and 
trumpets, but with certain hollow inftruments covered 
with leather, and furrounded with brafs bells which they 
beat continually. The found is deep and difmal, fome- 
thing between the howling of wild beafts and the crafli- 
ing of thunder ; and it was from fage refledlion they had 
adopted it, having obferved, that of all the fenfes, that 
of hearing fooneft diflurbs the mind> agitates the paffions^ 
and unhinges the under Hand ing. 

While the Romans were trembling at the horrid noife, 
the Parthians fuddenly uncovered their arms, and appcA-ed 
like battalions of fire, with the gleam of their breaft- 
plates and their helmets of Margian fteel polifhed to die 
greateft perfe^o». Their cavalry too, complt^tely armed 
m brafs and fleel, fhed a hftre no lefs ftriking. At the 
head of them appeared Surena,.tail and well made ; but 
his feminine beauty did not promife fuch courage as he 
was pofleiled off. For he was dreffed in the fafhioh of 
the Medes, with his ^ce painted, and his hair -curled 
and equally parted ; while the reft of the Parthians wore 
their hair in great diforder, like the Scythians, to make 
themfelves look more terrible. 

At Bx^, the barbarians intended to have charged with 
their pikes, and opened a way through the foremoll 
ranks ; but when they faw the depth of the* Roman bat- 
talions, the clofenefs of their order, and the firmnefs of 
their ftanding, they drew back, and, under the ap- 
pearance of breaking their ranks and difperfmg, wheeled 
about and furrounded the Romans. At that inftant 
CrafTus ordered his archers and light infantry to begin 
the charge. Rut they had not gone far, before they 
were fapluted with a fhower of arrows,, which came with 
fuch force and did fo much execution, as drove them 
back upon the battalions. This was the beginning of 
diforder and confternation among the heavy-armed, 
when they beheld the force and ftrength of the arrows, 
againft which no armour was proof, and whofe keen- 
nefs nothing could refift. The Parthians now feparated, 
and began to exercife their artillery upon the Romans 
on all ndes at a confiderable diftance; not needing to 
take any exaft aim, by reafon of the clofenefs and depth- 
of the fquare in which their adverferies were drawn 
P 3 *- up. 
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up. Their bows were large and ftrong, yet capable of 
bending till the arrows were drawn to the head; the 
force they went with was confequently very great, and 
the wounds they gave mortal. 

The Romans were now in a dreadful fituation. If 
they flood ftill, they were pierced through ; if they ad- 
vanced, they could make no reprifals, and yc^ were furfe 
to meet their fate. For the Parthians (hoot as they fly ; 
and this they do with dexterity inferior only to the Scy- 
thian's. It is indeed an excellent expedient, becaufe they 
fave themieives by retiring, and, by fighting all the 
whik', efcape the difgrace of flight. 

While the Romans had any. hopes that the Parthians 
would fpend all their arrows and quit the combat, or elfe 
advance hand to hand, they bore their diHrefles with pa- 
tience. But as foon as it was perceived, that behind the 
enemy there was a number of camels loaded with arrows, 
from whence the firft ranks, after they emptied their 
quivers, were fupplied, Craffus feeing no end to his fuf- 
ferings, was greatly diilrefred. The ftep he took, was, 
to fend orders to his fon tq get up with the enemy, and 
charge them, if poiRble, before he was quite furrounded : 
for it was principally againft him that one wing of the 
Parthian cavalry direded their efforts, in hopes of taking 
Jiim in the rear. Upon this,' the young man took thir- 
teen hundred horfe, of which thofe he had from Caefar 
made a thoufand, five hundred archers, and eight cohorts 
of infantry which were next at hand, and wheeled about, 
to come to the charge. However, the Parthians, whether 
it was that they were afraid to nicet a detachment that came 
againft them in fuch good order, which fome fay was the 
cafe ; or whether they wanted to draw young Craffus as 
far as they poffibly could from his father, turned^their 
backs and fled *. The young man cried out, T'hey dan 
notftand us, and followed at full fpeed. So did Cenfo- 
rinus and MegabaTcchus f ; the latter a man noted for 

his 

* It was their common method, not to Hand a pitched battle with 
troops that were in any degree their match. In retreating «nd advan- 
clng, as occafion required, they knew the advantage they had in the 
fwiftnefs of their horfes^ and in t!ie excellence of their archers. 

\ It is not eafy to fay what Roman nameMegabacchos could be tho 

corruption of. Xylander tells ns he found in an old tranflation Cntu 

^FUncus, Probably, that tran/lator might have the authority of fomo 

anufcript. 
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las ftrength ani courage, and th6 former b. perfoh of fe- 
imtorial dignity, and an excellent orator. Both were 
intimate friends of young .CrafTus, and nearly of his^ 
age. 

The cavalry kept on, and fueh wa» the alacrity and 
fpirit of hope with- which the infantry were infpired, 
that they were not left behind : for they imagined they 
were only purfuing a conquered enemy. But they had 
not gone far before they found how much they were de- 
ceived. The pretended fugitives faced about, and many 
others joining them, advanced to the encounter. Tlie Ro- 
mans, upon this, made a Hand, fuppoftng the enemy would 
come to clofe quarters with themj becaufe their num- 
ber was but fmalL. The Parthians, however, oiily formed 
aline of their heavy^rmedcavalry oppofite their adver- 
faries, and then ordered their irregulars to gallop round, 
and beat up the (and and dufl in fuch a manner, that the 
RomaDS could fcarcir^itker feotsr^fpeak for the clouds of 
it* Beiides, the latter were drawn up in fo fmall a com- 
pais, and preiied fo clofe upon each other, that they were 
a very feir mark for the enemy. Their death too was 
lingering. . They rolled ^bout in agonies 'of pain with 
the* arrows, flicking in them, and before they died, en- 
xleavoured to pull out the barbed points which were en- 
tangled within their veins and fmews 5 an effort that 
fecved only to nenlarge their wounds, and add to their tor- 
ture. 

Many died in this miferable manner, and thofe who 
furvived were not fit for adion. When Publius * de- 
iired them to attack th^ heavy-armed cavalry, they fhew- 
ed him their hands nailed to their fhields, and their feet 
fattened to the ground, fo that they could neither fight 
nor ily. He therefore encouraged his cavalry, and ad- 
vanced with* great vigour to the charge. But the difpute 
was by no means upon an equality, either in refp.efl of 
attack or defence. For his men had only weak and 
ihort javelins to attempt the Parthian cuirafTes, which were 
made either of raw hides or fteel ; while the enemy's 
ftrong pikes could eafily make an impreflion upon the 
naked or light-armed Gauls. Thefe were the troops in 
which he placed his chief confidence, and indeed he 
P 4 worked 
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worked wonders with them. They laid hold on the pikes 
of the barbarians^ and grappling with them« pulled them 
from their horfes^ and threw them on the ground, where 
they could fcarce ftir, by reafon of the weight of their 
armour. Many of them even quitted their own horfes, 
and getting under thofe of the Parthians, wounded them 
in the belly ; upon which the horfes, mad with pain, 
plunged and threw their riders, and treading them under 
foot along with the enemy, at lail fell down dead upon 
both. What went hard eft againft the Gauls was heat 
and thiril, for they had not been accuftomed to either. 
And they had loft moft of their horfes by advancing fii- 
rioufly againft the enemy's pikes.. 

They hud now no refource, but to retire to their in- 
fiintry, and to carry off young Craflhs, who was much 
wounded. But happening to fee a hill of fand by the way, 
they retired to it ; and having placed their horfes in tJie 
middle, they locked their fhields together all round, ima- 
gining that would prove the beft defence againft the bar* 
barians. It happened, however, quite other wife. While 
they were upon plain ground, the foremoft rankjs afforded 
fome ihelter to thofe behind ; but upon an eminence, the 
iinevennefs of the ground ihewed one above another^ and 
thofe behind higher than thofe before, fo that there was . 
no chance for any of them to efcape : they fell promifcu- 
ouily, lamenting their inglorious fate, and the impofilbility 
of exerting themfelyes to the laft. 

Young Craflus had with him two Greeks, named Hie- 
ronymus and Nicomachus, who had fettled ia that 
country in the town of Carra;. Thefe advifed him to re- 
tire with them, and to make his efcape to Ifchn<e, a city 
which had adopted the Roman interefts, and was at no 
great diftance. But he anfwered, " There was no death, 
** however dreadful, the fear of which could make him 
** leave fo many brave men dying for his fake." At the 
fame time he defired them to fave themfelves, and then em- 
braced and difmifted them. As his own hand was transfixed 
with an arrow, and he could not^ife it, he offered his fide 
to his armour-bearer, and ordered him to ftrike the blow. 
Cenforinus is faid to have died in the fame manner. As for 
Megabacchus, he defpatched himfelf with his own hand, 
and the other principal ofHcers followed his example. 
The reft fell by the Parthian pikes, after they had de- 
fended 
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fended themfelves gallantly to the laft. The enemy did 
not make above five hundred prifoners. 

When they had cut off the head of young Craffus, they 
marched with it to his father, whofe affairs were in this 
pofture. After he had ordered his fon to charge the Par- 
thians>news was brought him that they fled with great pre- 
cipitation, and that the Romans puHijed them with equal 
vivacity. He perceived alfo, that on his fide the enemy's 
^operations were comparatively feeble ; for the greatefl^ 
part of them were then gone after his fon.. Hereupon he 
recovered his fpirits in lome degree, and drew his forces 
back to fome higher ground, expeding every moment his* 
fon's return from the purfuit* 

Publins had fent feveral meffengers to inform him of 
his danger ; but the firft had fallen in with the barba- 
rians, and were cut in.pieces ; and the lafl having; efcaped 
with great difficulty, told him, his fon was loft, if he had 
not large and immediate fuccours. Craffus was fo dif- 
tfaded by different paffions, that he could not form any 
rst^onal fcheme.. On the one hand, he was afraid of fa- 
crificing the. whole army, and on the other, anxious for 
the prefervation o£ his, fon; but at laft he refolved to 
march to his ailiilanee^ 

Mean time*, the enemy advanced with loud Ihouts and 
fongs of vidory, which made them appear more ter- 
rible ; and all the drums bellowing again in the ears of the 
Romans, gave the notice of another engagement. The 
Panhians commg forward with the head of PubliuA upon 
a fpear, demanded^ in the moft contemptuous manner^ 
whether they knew the family and parents of the young 
man. ''For," faid theyi *^ it is not poffible that fo brave 
*' and gallant a youth ihould be the fon of Craffus^ 
^ the greateit daftard* and the meaneft wretch in the 
^ world.'^ 

This fpeflacle broke the fpirits of the Romans more 
than all the calamities they had met with. Inftead of 
exciting them to revenge, as might have been expcdled, 
it produced a horror and tremor which ran through the 
whole army. * Neverthelefs, Craffus, on this melancholy 
©ccafion, behaved with greater mananimity than he had 
ever fhewn before. He marched up and down the ranks, 
and cried^ ^* Romans^ this lofs is mine. The fortunes and 
P 5 " glory 
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'^ elory of Rome Hand fafe and undimini/hed in yoa< 
** If vou have any pity for me, who arc bereaved of the 
^* belt of fons^ (hew it in your refentment againft the 
*' enemy. Put an end to their triumph ; avenge their 
** cruelty. Be not aftonifhed at this lofs ; they maft al- 
'' ways have fomething to fuffer, who afpire to grea( 
** things. Lucullus did not pull down Tigranes, nor 
** Scipio Antiochus, without fome expepce of blood* 
** Our anceftors loft a thoufand (hips before they reduced 
*' Sicily^ and many great officers and generals in Italy ; 
" but no previous lols prevented their fubduing the con- 
** querors. For it was not by her good forti«ne> but 
'* by the perfeverance and fortitude with which (he com- 
'* bated adverfity, tiiat Rome has rifen to her prcfent 
•' height of power.** 

Craflus, though he thus endeavoured to animate his 
troop s« did not £nd many lillen to him with pleafure.. 
He was fenfible their deprefllon dill continued^ when he 
ordered them to (hput for the battle ; for their (hout was 
feeble, languid, and unequal, while that of the barbarians 
^ was bold and (Irong. When the attack began, the 
light-armed cavalry taking the Romans in (lank, galled 
them with their arrows ; while the heavy-armed charg- 
ing them in front with their pikes, drove them into a nar- 
row fpace. Some, indeed, to avoid a more painful 
death from the arrows, advanced with the refolucion of 
defpair, but did nqt do much execution. All the advan- 
tage they had was, that they were fpeedily despatched by 
the large wounds they received from the broad heads of 
the enemy's ftrong pikes, which they pulhed with fuch 
violence, that they often pier<;ed through two men at 
once *. 

The (ight continued in this manner a)l day ; and when 
the barbarians came to retire, they iaid, *• I'hey would 
** give Craflus one night to bewail his fon; if he did not 
*^ m the mean time confider better, and rather choofe to 
*' go and furrender himfelf to Arfaces, than be carried.'* 
Then they fat down near the Roman army, and paffti 
the night in great fatisfadtion, hoping to fini(h the affair 
the next day* 

It 

* There is nothing Incredible In this, for it is frequently done by 
^^' Tartvs in the fam^ mode of fighting at ihU day. 
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It was a melancholy and dreadful night to the Romans. 
They took no care to bary the dead, nor any notice of 
the wounded^ many of which were expiring in great ago- 
nies. Every man had fiis own fate to deplore. That 
fate appeared inevitable, whether they remained where 
they were, or threw themfelves in the night into that 
boundlefs plain. They found a great obje6lion too, 
againfl retiring, in the wounded; who would retard 
their flight, if they attempted to carry them off, and 
alarm the enemy with their cries, if they were left be- 
hind. 

As for Craflus, though they believed him the can fe of 
all their miferies, they wanted him to make his appear- 
ance and (peak to them. But he had covered his head, 
chofen darknefs for his companion, and ftretched himfelf - 
upon the ground. , A fad example to the vulgar of the 
inftability of fortune ; and to men of deeper thought, of 
the effe^s of rafhnefs and ill-placed ambition. Not con- 
tented with-^being thejirft.and greateft among many mil- 
lions of men, he had conlldered himfelf in a mean light,: 
becanfc' yvere .were two above him. 

06lavius, one of his lieutenants, and Caffius, endea- 
voured to raife him from the ground and confole him, 
but found, that he gave himfelf entirely up to defpair. 
They then, by their own authority, fummoned the cen- . 
tnrions and other officers to a council of war, in which it 
was refolved that they (hould retire. Accoi'dingly they 
began to do fo without found of trumpet, and ulently 
enough at firft. But when the fick and wounded per- 
ceived that they were going to be deferted, their doleful 
cries and lamentations filled the whole army with confu- 
fion and diforder. Stillgreater terror feized them as they 
proceeded, the forem^fftroops imaginifig that thofe behind 
were enemies. They dften mifled their way, often flopped, 
to put themfelves in (ome order, or to take fome of the 
wounded off tXe he;iih of burthen, and put others on. 
By thefe things they loft a great deal of time ; infomuch 
that Ignatius only, who made, the beft of his way with 
three hundred horfe, arrived at Carrae about midnight. 
He faluted the guards in Latin, and when he perceived 
they heard him, he bade them go and tell Coponius who 
commanded there, that Craffus had fought a great battle' 
with the Parthians. Then, without explaining himfelf 

farther^ 
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farther, or acquainting them who he was, he made off* 
aa ^ as poflihle to Zeugma ; by which means he iaved 
himfelf and his troop ; but, at the (ame time, was much 
blamed for de(^rtine his general. 

However, Craflusiouna his advantage in the hint given 
to Coponius. That officer confidering that the hurry and 
cobfufion with which the meffage was delivered, betoken- 
ed no good, ordered his men to arm; and as foon as ke 
was apprifed that Craffus was marching that way, he 
went out to meet him, and conduced his army into the 
town. 

Though the Parthians in the night perceived the flight 
of the Romans, they did not purfue them ; but at break 
of day they fell upon thofe that were left in the camp, and 
defpatched them, to the number of four thoufand. The 
cavalry alfo picked up many others who were ftraggling 
upon the plain. One of the Roman officers, named Var-? 
guntinus, had wandered in the night from the main body 
with four cohorts, was found next morning polled upon 
a hill. The barbarians furrounded their little corps, and 
killed them all, except twenty men. Thefe made their 
way through the enemy fword in hand, who, let them 
pais, and they arrived fafe at Carrae, 

A rumour was now brought to Surena, that Craffus 
wkh the beil of his officers and troops had efcaped, and 
that thofe who had retired into Carrae, were only a mixed 
multitude not worth his notice. He was afraid, there- 
fore, that he had loft the fruits of his vid'lory ; but not 
being abfolutely certain, he wanted better information, 
in order to determine whether he fhould beiiege Carrs, or 
purfue Craflus, wherever he might have fled. For this 
purpofe he defpatched an interj[)retcr to the walls, who 
was to call Craifus or Caffius in Latin, and tell them 
that Surena demanded a conference. As foon as the 
buflnefs of the interpreter was made known to Craflus he 
accepted the propofal. And not long after, certain 
Arabians arrived from the fame quarter, who knew Craf- 
fus and Caffius well, having been in the Roman camp 
before the battle. Thefe feeing Caffius upon the walls, 
told him, " Surena wa? ready to conclude a peace witli 
*' them, on condition they would be upon terms of 
" friendfhip with the king his mafter, and give up Me- 
«' fopotamia: for he thought this mor^ advantageous to 

f'both^ 
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^' both^ than coming to extremities." CaiHus embraced 
the overture* and demanded that the time and place 
might be fixed for an interview between Surena and 
Craflus; which the Arabians undertook for, and then 
rode o^. 

Surena> delighted to find that the Romans were in a 
plate where they might be befieged, led his Parthians 
againft them the next day. Thefe barbarians treated 
them wi^h great infolence, and told them, if they wanted 
either peace or truce, they might deliver up Craffus and 
Caflius bound. The Romans, greatly afEifled at finding 
themfelves fo impofed upon, told CralTus, he muft give 
op his diftant and vain hopes of fuccour from the Arme- 
nians, and refolve upon Aight. This refolution oueht to 
have been concealed from all the inhabitants of .Carras 
' till the moment it was put in execution. But Craffus 
revealed it to Andromachus, one of the mofl perfidious 
amongfl them> whom he alfo chofe for his guide. From 
this traitor the Parthians learned every Sep that was 
taken. 

As it was not their cuftom, nor confequently very 
pradicable for them to fight in the night, and it was in 
the night that CrafTus march,ed out^ Andromachus con* 
trived that they might not be far behind. With this 
view he artfully led the Romans fometimes one way, fome- 
times another, and at lafl entangled them among dec]^ 
marlhes and ditches, where it was difficult to get either 
forward or backward. There were f*everal who conjeAured 
from this fhifting and turning, that Andromachus had 
fome ill defign, and therefore refufed to follow him 
any farther. As for Caflius, he returned to Carrae ; and 
when his guides, who were Arabians, advifed Ijim to 
wait till the moon had jpafled the Scorpion, he anfwered, 
*^ I am more afraid of the Sagittary *.** Then making 
the befl of his way, he got into AfTyria with five hun- 
dred horfe. Others finding faithful guides, reached 
the mountains of Sinnaca, and were perfectly fecure, be- 
fore it Was light. Thefe, about £ve thoufand in number, 
were under the condud of O^avius, a man of great merit 
and honour. 

Mean 

* AUudin(( to the Parthian archers* 
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Mean time day overtook Craflus, while through the 
treachery of Andromachus, he was wandering in bogs 
and other impra^icable ground. He had with him only 
four cohorts of infantry, a very fmall number of horfe, 
and five lidtors. At length he regained the road with much 
labour and difficulty ; but by this time the enemy was 
coming up. He was not above twelve furlongs behind 
the corps under Odtavius. However, as he could not 
join him, all he could do was, to retire to a hill/ not fo 
fecureagainfl cavalry as Sinnaca, but fituated under thofe 
mountains, and connedled with them by a long Hdge 
which ran through the plain. Oftavius, therefore, could 
fee the danger Craflus was in, and he immediately ran 
down with a fmall band to his alfiftance. Upon this, 
the reft reproaching themfelves for flaying behind, de- 
fcended from the heights, and falling upon the Parthians, 
drove them from the hill. Then they took Craflus in the 
midfl of them, and fencing him with their fliields, boldly 
declared, that no Parthian arrow ihould* touch their ge- 
neral, while any of them were left alive. 

Surena now perceiving that the Parthians were lefs vi- 
gorous in their attacks, and that if night came on, and 
the Romans gained the mountains, they, would be entirely 
oiit of his reach, formed a flratagem to get Craflus into 
his hands. He difmifl'ed fome of his prifoners, after they 
hdfd heard the converfation of the Parthian foldiers, who 
had been inftru<^ed to fay, that the king did not want 
perpetual war with the Romans, but had rather renew 
the friendfliip and alliance by his generous treatment of 
Crafiua.. After this mancEuvre, the barbarians withdrew 
from the combat, and Surena, with a few of his princi- 
pal officers, advancing gently to the hill, where he un- 
ftfung his bow, and offering his hand, invited Craflus to 
an agreemeni. He faid, ** the king had hitherto, con- 
** trary to his inclinations, given proofs pf his power, 
" but now he would with pleafure fliew his moderation 
"and clemency, incoming to terms with the Romans, 
♦' and fufl^ering them to depart in peace." 

Tlie troops received this propolal of Surena with joy. 
But Craflus, whofe errors had all been owing to the Par- 
thian treachery and deceit, and thought this iudden change 
in their behaviour a very fufpicious circumllance, did 
|iot accept the overture, but flood deliberating. Herc- 

upon^' 
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apoiiy the foldiers railed a great outcry, and bade him go 
down. Then they proceeded to infults, and reproaches, 
telling him, *' He was very willing to expofe them to the 
*' weapods of the Parthians, but did i)ot dare to meet 
''them himfelf, when they had laid down their arms> 
*' and wanted only a frienoly conference." 

At firil he had recourfe to intreaties> and reprefented> 
that if they would but hold out the remainder of the day, 
they might in the night gain the mountains and rocks 
which would be inacceilible to cavalry. At the fame time ' 
he pointed to the way, and begged of them not to forego 
the hopes of fafety when they had it fo near. But when 
he found they received his addrefs with anger, and clafh- 
ing their arms in a menacing manner, he was terrified, 
and began to go ; only turning round a moment to fpeak 
thefe few words, *' You, Odlavius, and you, Petronius, 
'* and all you Roman officers that are prefent, are wit- 
"- nefle^ of the neceffity I am under to take this flep, and 
'' confcious of the dilhonour and violence I fuffier. But, 
*' when you are fafe, pray tell the world that I was de- 
f« ceived by the enemy, and not that I was abandoned by 
^' my couQtrymcn." 

However, Qdavius and Petronius would not ftay be» 
hind; they defcended the hill with him. His lidors too 
wx)uld have followed, but he fent them back. The firft 
perfons that met him, on the part of the barbarians, were 
two Greeks of the half breed. They difraounted and 
made CrafTus a low reverence, and addrefling him in 
Greek, defired he would fend fome of his people to fee 
that Surena and his company came unarmed and without 
any weapons concealed about them. CrafTus anf^^ered^^ 
" That if his life had been of any account with him, he 
♦• ihould not have truHed himfelf^ in thei?" hands." Ne- 
verthelefs, he fent two brothers of the name of Roi'cius 
before him^ to inquire upon what footing, and how many 
of each fide ^yere to meet. Surena detained thofe mef- 
fengers, and advanced in perfon with his principal ot£cers 
onhorfeback. •' What is this," faid he, " I behold? A 
''.Roman general on foot, when Ve are on horfe- 
«* back?" Then he ordered a liorfe to be brought for 
him. But CrafTus anfwered, "There was no' error on 
" either fide, fince each came to treat after the manner 
y of his country." «* Then," faid Surena, *' from this 

** moment 
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'' moment there ihall be peace and an alliance between 
*\ Orodes and the Romans ; bat the treaty maft be figned 
** upoi^ the banks of the Euphrates: for you Romans 
** remember your agreements very ill.'* Then he offered 
him his hand ; and when CraiTus would have fent for a 
horfe, he told him, *♦ There was no need;, the king 
•* would fupply him with one." At the fame time a 
horfe was brought with furniture of gold, and the equer- 
ries having mounted Crafius, began to drive him forwards 
Odavius then laid hold on the bridle;, in which he was 
followed by Petronius, a legionary tribune. Afterwards 
the reil of the Romans who attended, endeavoured to 
flop the horfe, and to draw off thofe who preiTed upon 
Craifus on each fide. A feu file and tumult enfued, which 
ended in blows. Thereupon Odtavius drew his fword, and 
killed one of the Parthian grooms; and another cominp 
behind Odavius, defpatched him. Petronius, who had. 
no arm$ to defend him, received a ftroke on his breaH*. 
plate, but leaped from his horfe unwounded. Crafiliii was: 
killed by a Parthian named Pomaxaethres* : thought fome 
fay, another defpatched him, and Pomaxxthres cat off his 
head and right hand. Indeed, all thefe circumftance^ 
muil be rather from conjedure than knowledge^ For part 
of thofe who attended, were ilain in attempting to defend 
CraiTus^ and the reil had run up the hill oa the firil 
alarm. 

After this, the Parthians went andaddrefled themielvesi 
to the troops at the top. They told them, Craifus had< 
met with the reward his injuilice deferved ; but, as for 
them, Surena defired they would come down boldly, for- 
they had nothing to fear. Upon this promife fome went 
down and furrendered themfelves. Others attempted to 
get off in the night; but very few of thofe efcapcd. The 
reil were hunted by the Arabians, and either taken or pat 
to the fword. It is faid, that in all there were twent/ 
thoufand killed, and ten thoufand made prifoners. 

Surena fent the head and hand to Orodes in Armenia; 
notwithftandiftg which he ordered his meffengers to give 
it out at Seleucia, that he was bringing Craffus alive. 
Purfuant to this report^ he prepared a kind of mock 

procefiion» 

* Appian calls him Maxsthresy and In fome copies of Plutarch hft- 
■*»^iDecl Axathres. 
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proceffion> which, by way of ridicule, he called triumph. 
Caius Pacianus> who> of all the prifonersj mod refembled 
CraiiuSj was drefTed in a rich robe in the Parthian faihion, 
and inibrudted to anfwer to the name of Craflus and title of 
general. Thus accoutred, he marched on horfeback at 
the head of the Romans. Before him marched the trum- 
pets and lidors, mounted upon camels. Upon the 
rods were fufpended empty purfes, and, on the axes, heads 
of the Romans newly cut off. Behind came the Seleucian 
courtezans with muiic, iinging fcurrilous and farcical 
ibngs^upon the efFeininacy and cowardice of Cra/Tus. 

Theie things were to amufe the populace. But after 
the farce was over, Surena aflembled the fenate of Se- 
Lucia, and produced the obfcene books of ArilUdes called 
Milefiacs. Nor was this a groundlefs invention to blacken 
the Romans. For the books being really found in the 
baggage of Ruilius*, gave Surena an excellent oppor- 
tunity to fay m2LViy iharp and fatirical thbgs of the Ro- 
mans, who, even in the time of war, could not refrain 
from fuch libidinous adions and abominable books. 

This fcene put the Seleucians in mind of the wife re* 
mark of iEfop. They faw Surena had put the Mileiian 
obfcenites in the forepart of the wallet, and behind they 
beheld a Parthian fybaris f ,, with a long train of carri- 
ages full of harlots ; infomuch that his army refembled 
the ferpents called fcytala. Fierce and formidable in its 
head. It prefented nothing but pikes, artillery, and war- 
horfes ; while the tail ridiculoufly enough exhibited pro- 
ilitutes, mufical inilrumeiits, and nights fpent in iinging 
and riot with thofe women. Ruftius undoubtedly was to 
blame, but it was an impudent thing in the Parthians to 
cenfure the Milefiacs, when many of the Arfacidae who 
filled the throne, were fons of Milefian or Ionian cour- 
tezans. 

Di^N-ing thefe tranfadlions, Orodes was reconciled to 
Artavafdes the Armenian, and had agreed to a marriage 
between that prince's lifter and his fon Pacorus. On this 
occafion they freely went to each others entertainments, 
in which many of the Greek tragedies were prefented. 

For 

* One of the Bodleian manufcnpts has it Rofcius. 
f Sybaris was a town in Lucania^ famous for its luxury and e^* 
nflnacj. 
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Ft)r Orodcs was not unvcrfed iti the Grecian literature^ 
and Artavafdes had written tragedies hiinfelf, as weU as 
orations and hillories, fome of which are ftill extant. In 
one of thefe entertainments, while they were yet at table, 
the head of Craflus was broaght to the door. Jafon^ a. 
tragedian of the city of Tralles, was rehearfing the 
Bacchse of Euripides^ and in the tragical adventures o£^ 
Pentheus and Agave. All the company were expreffing 
their admiration of the pieces, when Sillaces entering the 
apartment proilrated him felf before the king, and laid the 
head of Craflus at his feet, The Patthians welcomed it 
with acclamations of joy, and the -attendants, by the 
king's orders placed Sillaces at the table* Hereupon, 
Jafon gave one of the adors the habit of Pentheus, in 
in which he had appeared, and putting on that of Agave, 
with the frantic air and all the enthufiaim of a Baccha- 
nal fang that part> where Aeave prefents the h«ad of 
FcAtheus upoxther Thyrfasj fancying it to be that of a. 
young lion- 
Well are our tolls repiyM : On yonder nxHintaiir 
Wc picrcM the lordly favage. 

Binding the company extremely delighted, he 'Wcnt\ 
on— 

The Cberui a(ks, «* Who gave the glorioB* blow ?'* 
^^dvcanfwers, " Mine, mine is-the prIzc.'V 

Pomaxaethres, who was fitting at the table, upon hearing' 
this, flarted up, and would have taken the head from 
Jafon« iniiiling that that part belonged to him, and not 
to the adlor. The king, highly diverted, made Pomax- 
acthres the prefents ufualon iuch occafions, and. rewarded 
Jafon with atalent. The expedition of Craflus was a real 
tragedy, and fuch was the exadium^; or furce after ii. 

However, the Divine Juftice punifhed Orodes for his 
cruelty, and Surena for his perjury. Orodes, envying the 
glory Surena had acquired, put him to death foon after. 

And 

* Exodium, in its original fcnfe, (igniiied the unravelling of the plot, 
t!ic catadrophe of a tragedy; and it retained that fenfe among the 
Greeks. But wlien the Romans began toad their light fatirical pieces 
(of wluch they had always been very fond) after their tnigexiiet» they 
applied the term to thofe pieces. 
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And that prince, having loft hie fon Pacoras in a battle 
with the Romans, fell into a languiihing diforder which 
turned to * dropfy. His fecond fon Phraates took the op- 
portunity to give him aconite. But finding the poifon 
worked only upon the watery humourj and was carrying 
ofF the difeafe with it, he took a (horter method, and 
ftrangled him with his own hands*. 
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NICIAS AND CRASSUS 

COMPARED. 



^NE of the firft things that occurs in this comparifoa 
is, that Nicias gained his wealth in a lefs exceptionable 
manner than Craflus. The working of mines, indeed, 
does n,ot fecm very fuitable to a man of Nicias's charadcr, 
where the perfons employed are coranuonly malefactors 
or barbarians, fome of which work in fetters, till the 
damps and unwhblefome air put an end to their being.— ^ 

But 

. • There have been more execrable charaaers, but there is not, per- 
haps, in the hiftory of mankind, one more contemptible than that of 
CraiTus, His ruling paflion was the moft fordid luft of wealth, and the 
whole of his conduS:, political, popular, and military, was fubfervient 
to this. If at any time he gave into public munificence, it was with 
him no more than a fpecies of commerce. By thus treating the people, 
he was laying out his money in the purchafe of provinces. When 
Syria fell to his lot, the tranfports he difcovered fprung not from the 
great ambition of carrying the Roman Eagles over the caft : They were 
nothing more than the joy of a mifer, when he Humbles upon a hidden 
treafurc. Daziled with the profpcft of barbarian gold, he grafped with 
eagernefs a command for which he had no adequate capacity. We find 
him embarraffed by the flighieft difiiculties in his military operations, 
and, when his obftlnacy would permit him, taking his meafares from 
the adviceof his lieutenants. We look with indignation on the Roman 
fquadrons (landing, by his difpofuions, as a mark for the Parthian 
archers, and incapable of aAing either on the ofFcnfive or the defentive. 
The Romans could not be ignorant of the Parthian method of attack- 
ing and retreating, when they had before fpent fo much time in Arme- 
nia. The fame of their cavalry conld not be unknown in a country 
where it was fo much dreaded. It was, tlierefore, the firft bufinefs of 
the Roman general to avoid thofe countries which might give them any 
advantage in the equeftrian adion. But the hot fctnt of eaftern trea- 
fure made him a dupe even to the policy of the barl^arUns, and to ar- 
rive at this the neareft way, he facrificed tlie lives of thirty thoufand 
komans. 
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But it is comparatively an honourable porfuit, when put 
in parallel with getting an ellate by the confifcations of 
Sylla, or by buying houfes in the midft of fires. Yet 
CrafTus dealt as openly in thefe things as he did in agri- 
culture and ufury. As to the other matters which he was 
cenfured for, and which he denied, namely, his making 
money of his vote in the fenate, his extorting it from the 
allies, his overreaching filly women by flattery, and his 
undertaking the defence of ill men ; nothing like thefe 
things was ever imputed by Slander herfelf to Nicias. As 
to his wafting his money upon thofe who made a trade of 
impeachments, to prevent their doing him any harm, it 
was a circumftance which expofed him to ridicule ; and 
unworthy, perhaps, of the charadlers of Pericles and Arif- 
tides ; but necefiary for him, who had a timidity in his 
nature. It was a thing which Lycurgus the orator after- 
wards made a merit of to the people: when cenfured for 
having bought ofiTone of thefe trading informers, '* I rc- 
*' joice," faid he, " that aft^r being fo long employed la 
** the adminiftration, I am difcovered to have given mo- 
'* ney, and not taken it." 

As to their expences, Nicias appears to have been more 
public- fpirited in his. His offerings to the gods, and the 
games and tragedies with which he entertained the people,, 
were fo many proofs of nobl« and generous fentiment$» 
It is true, all that Nicias laid out in this manner^ and, in- 
deed, his whole eftate amounted only to a fntall part of 
what CralTus expended at once, in entertaining fb many 
myriads of men, and fupplying them with bread after- 
wards. But it would be very ftrange tame, if ther^ ihould 
be any one who does not perceive that this vice is nothing 
but an inequality and inconfiftency of charadler ; particu- 
larly when he fees men laying out that money in an ho- 
nourable manner, which they havft got di/honourably* 
So much with regard to their riches* 

If we confider their behaviour in the adminiftration, 
we fliall not" find in Nicias any inftance of cunning, in- 
juftice, violence, or effrontery. On the contrary, he fuf- 
fered Alcibiades to impofe upon him, and he was modeft 
or rather timid in his applications to the people. Whereas 
CrafTus in turning from his friends to his enemies, and 
back again if his intereft required it, is juftly accufed of 

an 
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an illiberal duplicity. Nor could he deny that he ufed 
violence to attain the confuKhip^ when he hired ruffians 
to lay their hands upon Cato and Domitius. In the ailem- 
bly that was held for the allotment of the provinces, many 
were wounded^ and four citizens killed. Nay, Crafl'us 
himfelf flruck a fenator, named Lucius Annalius, who op- 
poied his meafures, upon the face with his fill, (a circum-^ 
ilance which efcaped us in his Life) and drove him out 
€>f the Jorum covered with blood. 

But if Crafl'us was too violent and tyrannical in his 
f>roceedings, Nicias was as much too timid. His pol- 
troonery and mean fobmiffion to the moft abandoned per- 
/ons in the ftate, deferves the greateft reproach. Beiides, 
CraiTus fhewed fome magnanimity and dign^y of fenti- 
mentj in contending, not with fuch wretches as Cleon 
and Hyperbolus, but with the glory of Caefar, and the 
three triumphs x)f Pompey, In fa^, he maintained the 
•difpute well with them for power, and in the high honour 
/)f the ccnfbrfliip Jie was even beyond Pompey. , For he 
Vfho wants to (land at the helm, ikould not confider what 
may expofe him to envy, but what is great and glorious, 
and may by its luflre force envy to ipeak behind. But 
if fecurity and repofe are to be confulted above all things ; 
df you are afraid of Alcibiades upon the roftrum, of the 
Lacedsmonians at Pylos, and of Pcrdiccas in Thrace, 
then furely, Nicias, Athens is wide enough to afford you 
a comer to retir* to where you may weave yourfelf the 
ibft crown of tranquillity ; as fome of the philofophert 
^xprefs it. The love Nicias had for peace was, indeed, 
a divine attachment, and his endeavours during his whole 
adoiiniflration to put an end to the war, were worthy of 
;the Grecian humanity. Tliis alone places him in fo ho- 
nourable a lieht, that Crailus could not have been com- 
pared with hmi, though he had made the Cafpian fea or 
the Indian ocean the boundary of the Roman empire. 

Nevcrthclefs, in a commonwealth which retains any 
fentiments of virtue, he who has the lead, fhould not give 
place for a moment to perfons of no principle ; he ihould 
entrufl no charge with thofe who want capacity, nor place 
any confidence in thofe who want honour. And Nicias cer- 
tainly did this in railing Cleon to the command of the 
army, a man who had nothing to recoitamend him but 

his 

(n. D, 1794.) 
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his impudence and his bawling in the roftmm. On tho 
other hand, I do not commend Craflus for advancing to 
action, in the war witli Spartacus, with more expedition 
than prudence : though his ambition had this excufe> that 
he was afraid Pompey would come and fnatch his laurels 
from him, as Mnmmius had done from Metellus at Co^ 
rinth. But tlie conduft of Nicias was very abfurd and 
mean-fpirited*. He would not give up to his enemy the 
honour and truft of commander in chief while he could 
execute that charge with eafe, and had good hopes of 
fuccefs ; but as as foon as he faw it attended with great 
danger, he was willing to fecure himfelf, though he ex* 

fofed the public by it. It was not thus Themiilocles he- 
aved in the Perfian war. To prevent the advancement 
of a man to the command who had neither capacity i}or 
principle, which he knew rauft have been the ruin of his 
country, he prevailed with him by a fum of money to 
give up his pretenfions. And Cato ftood for the tribune* 
Ihip, when he faw^ it would involve him in the greateft 
trouble and danger. On the contrary, Nicias was willing 
enough to be general, when he had only to go againft 
Minoa, Cythera, or the poor Melians; but if there was 
occafion to fight with the Lacedaemonians, he put off his 
armour, and entrufled the ihips, the men, the warlike 
(lores, in fhort the entire diredion of a war which re- 
quired the moil: confummate prudence and experience, to 
the ignorance and rafhnefs of Cleon. in which he was 
not only unjuft to himfelf and his own honour, but to the 
welfire and fafety of his country. This made the Athc^ 
nians> fend him afterwards, contrary to his inqlinationi 
againft Syrscufe. They thought k was not a convidlion of 
the improbability of fuccefs, but a regard to his own eafe 
and a want of fpirit, which made him willing Xo deprive 
thepa of the conquell of Sicily. 

There is, however, this great proof of his integrity, 
that though he was perpetually agaipft war, and always 
declined the conmiand, yet they failed not to appoint 
him to it as the ablefl and beft general they had. Ba| 
CraiTus, though he was for ever aiming at fiich a charge, 
never gained one except in the war with the gladiators,* 
and that only becaufe Pompey, Metellus, and both th« 

•Lucullas's 

* The fenre requires that we (hould read ^liAov ^ J^^wrt 
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LucuUus's were abfent. This is the more remarkable, 
becaufe Craflus was arrived at a high degree of authority 
and power. But, it feems^ his beS friends thought hiin 
r.(as the comic pu5et exprefTes it) 

In all trades (killed, except the trade of war. i 

;However, this knowledge of his talents availed the Ro- 
mans but little ; his ambition never let them reft, till they 
aligned him a province. The Athenians employed Ni- 
cias againft his inclination ; and it was againft the incli- 

; nation of the Romans that Craflus led them out. Craflus 
involved his. country in mi^jfortunes ; but the misfortunes 

. of Nicias were owing to his country. 

Neverthelefs, in this refpeft, it is eafier to commend 

*, Nicias than to blame Craflus. The. capacity and fkill of 

• the former as a general, kept him from being drawn away 
with the vain hopes of his countrymen, and he declared 

. from the firft that Sicily could not be conquered : the latter 

.^called out the Romans to the Parthiart war, as an eafy un- 

.dertaking. In this he found himfelffadly 4eceived ; yet his 

aim was great. While Caifar was fubduing the weft, the 

• Gauls, the Germans, and Britain, he attempted to penetrate 
- to the Indian ocean on the eaft, and to conquer all Afia ; 

. things which Pompey and I-.ucullus wonld have eifefled.if 
rthey had been able. Butthpugh they were both engaged in 

the fame deflgns, and made the fame attempts with Craflbs^ 
^ their charadters flood unimpeached both as to moderation 

and probity. If Crafllis was oppofed hy^ one of the tri- 
.banes in his Parthian expedition, Pompey was oppofed by 
: the fenate when he got Afia for his province. And when 

CxfsLt had routed three hundred thoufand Germans, 
«Cato voted that he fliould be given up to that' injured 

people, to atone for the violation of the peace. But the 
.A.oman people, paying no regard to Cato> ordered a 
ithanfgiving to the gods,, for fifteen days, and thought 

themielves happy in the advantage gained. In what rap- 

• tures then would they have been, and for how many 
days would they have offered facrifices, if CrafTus could 

'Iiave feht them an account from Babylon, that he was 
vi6lorious ; and if he had proceeded from thence through 
Media, Perfia, Hyrcania, Sufa, and Badlria, and reduced 
rthem to the form of Roman provinces. For, according 
^to Kuripides, if juftice muft be violated, and men can- 
not 
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not fit down quiet and contented with their prefent pof- 
feflions, it fhould not be for taking the ftnall town of 
Scandia^ or razing fuch a calUe as Mende ; nor yet for 
going in chace of the fugitive EginitXj who, like birds, 
have retired to another country : the price of injufticc 
fhould be high ; fo facred a thing as rig^t fhould not be 
invaded for a trifling coafideration« for that would be 
treating it with contempt indeed. In £sL€t, they who com- 
mend Alexander's expedition, and decry that of Crafias, 
judge of adlions only by the event. 

As to their military performances, feveral of Nicias's 
are very confiderable. He gained many battles, and was 
very near taking Syracufe. Nor were all his mifcarriagcs 
fo many errors ; but they were to be imputed partly to 
his ill health, and partly to the envy of his countrymen 
at home. On the other hand, Crafliis committed fo many 
errors, that Fortune had no opportunity to fhew him any 
favour ; wherefore we need not fo much wonder, that the 
Parthian power got the better of his incapacity, as that 
his incapacity prevailed over the good fortune of Rome. 

As one of them paid the greatefl attention to divina* 
tion, and the other entirely difregarded it, and yet both 
periihed alike, it is hard to fay whether the obtervation 
of omens is a falutary thing or not. Neverthelefs, to err 
on the fide of religion, out of- regard to ancient and re- 
ceived opinions, is a more pardonable thing, than to err 
through obflinacy and prefumption. 

Craffus, however, was not fo reproachable . in his exit. 
He did not furrender himfelf, or fubmit to be bound, nor 
was he deluded with vain hopes ; but in yielding to the 
inflances of his friends he met his fate, and fell a vidim 
to the perfidy and injuilice of the barbarians. Whereas- 
Nicias, from a mean and unmanly fondnefs for life, pot 
himfelf in the enemy's hands, by which means he came 
to a bafer and more difhonourable end. 
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LT is not at all aflonidiing that Fortune, in the variety 
f her motions through a Courfe of numberlefs ages, hap- 
cns often to hit upon the fame point, and to produce 
vents perfedlly fimilar. For, if the nimibcr of events be 
ifinite. Fortune may eafily furnifh herfeif with parallels 
1 fuch abundance of matter: if their number be limited, 
here muft necelTarily be a return of the fame occurrences^ 
rhcn the whole is. run through. 

Some there are who take a pleafure in colleding thofe 
ccident^ and adventures they have met with in hiilory or 
onverfation, which have fuch a charadleriflical likene&r 
s to appear the efFedls of reafon and forefight. For ex- 
mple, there were two eminent perfons of the name of 
Utis *, the one a Syrian, the other an Arcadian, wh# 
^ere both killed by a boar. There were two Adeons, 
>nc of which was torn in pieces by his dogs, ani the other 
)y his loversf . Of the two Scipios, one conquered Gar- 
bage, and the other demolilhed it. Troy was taken 
hree times 5 the firfl time by Hercules, on account of 
-•aomedon's horfes ; the fecond time by Agamemnon, 
hrough means of the wooden horfe :|: ; the third by Cha- 
idemus, a horfe happening to llaiid in the way, and hin- 
lering the Trojans from ihutting the gates fo quickly as 

they 

* Paufanias, 111 his Achaics, mentions one Atrls or Attes, th€ fon 
>f Calaus the Phrygian, who introduced the worfti-p of the mot'.ier of 
!ic god» among the Lydians. He was himfelf under a naturalinca- 
racily of having children, and therefore he might poffibly be the firft 
vho propof-.d that all the priefts of that goddefs (hould be eunuchs, 
'aufanias adds, that Jupiter, difpleafed at his being fo great a favourite 
vith her, Ant a boar, which ravaged the fields, and flew Attis, as 
veil as many of the Lydians. We know nothing of any other Attis. 

•f A^eon the fon of Ariftcaeus, was torn in pieces by his own dogs, 
ind A^eon the fon of Meli(fus by the Bacchiadae. See the Scholiaft 
jpon Apollopius, Book iv. 

X Thefe are all wooden inftanccs of events being under the f:odance 
)f an intelligent beinf . Nay, they are fuch puerilities as Tiirseus him- 
elf fcarce ever gave into, 

rolum III. CL 
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they fliould have done. There are two cities that bear 
the names of the moft odoriferous plants, los * and Smyrna, 
yiolet and Myrrh, and Homer is faid to have been born in 
the one, and to have died in the other.- To ihefe inftances 
we may add, that fome of the generals. who have been the 
greateft warriors, and have exerted their capacity forftra- 
tagem in the moft fuccefsful manner, liave had but one 
eye ; I mean Philip, Antigonus, Hannibal, and Sertorius, 
whofe life we are now going to write. A man whofe 
condu(5l, with refpeft to women, was preferable to that of 
Philip, who was more faithful to his friends than Anti- 

fonus, and more humane to4iis enemies than Hannibal; 
ut, though he was inferior to none of them in capacity, 
he fell fhort of them all in fuccefs. Fortune, indeed, was 
ever more cruel to him than his moft inveterate and avow- 
ed enemies ; yet he fhewed himfelf a match for Mctellus 
in experience, for Pompey in noble daring, for Sylla in 
his vid^ories, nay, for the whole Roman people in power; 
and was all the while an exile and fojourner among bar- 
barians. 

The Grecian general who, we think, moft refemblcs 
him, is Eumencs of Cardiaf. Both of them excelled in 
point of generalfhip : in all the art of ftratagem, as well 
as courage. Both were baniftied their own countries, and 
commanded armies in dthers. And both had to contend 
with Fortune, who perfecutcd them fo violently, that at 
laft they were affaflinated through the treachery of thofc 
very perfons >vhom they had often led to viftory. 

Quintus Sertorius was of a refpeftablc family in the 
4own of Nurfia, and country of the Sabines. . Having loft 
his father when a child, he had a liberal education given 
him by his mother, whom on that account he al wa> s loved 
with the greateft tendernefs. Her name was Rhea. He 
was fufficiently qualified to fpeak in a court of juftice; and 
by his abilities that way gained fome intercft, when but ^ 
youth, in Rome itfelf. But his greater talents for the 
camp, and his fuccefs as a foldier turne4> his ambition into 
that channel. 

He 

» Some fuppofe los to have been an ifland rather than a town. Bot 
if it was an ifland, there might be a town in ic of the. famc.namC) 

-which was orien the cafe in the Greek iflands, 
.'h Jn the Thracian Chwfoacfus, 
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He made his firfl campaign under Csepio*, when the 
Cimbri and Teutones broke into Gaul. The Romans 
fought a battle, in which their behaviour was but indif- 
ferent, and they were put to the rout. On this occafion 
Sertorius loft his horfe, and received many wounds him- 
felf, yet he fwam the river Rhone, armed as he was with 
his breaft-plate and fhield, in fpite of the violence of the 
torrent. . Such was his ftrength of body, and fo much had 
he improved that ftrength by exercife. 

The fame enemy came on a fecond time, with fuch pro- 
digious numbers, and fuch dreadful menaces, that it was 
difficult to prevail with a Roman to keep his poft, or to 
obey his general. Marius had then the command, and 
: Sertorius offered his fervice to go as a fpy, and bring him 
an account of the enemy. For this purpofe, he took a 
Gaulifh habit, and having learned as much of the language 
as might fuffice for common addrefs, he mingled with the 
barbarians. When he had feen and heard enough to let 
Jiim into the meafures they were taking, he returned to 
Marius, who honoured him with the eftabliftied rewards of 
valour ; and, during that whole war, he gave fuch proofs 
of his courage s^nd capacity, as raifed him to diftindion, 
and perfe^lly gained him the confidence of his general. 

After the war with the Cimbri and Teutones, he was 
fent as a legionary tribune, under Didius into Spain, aiid 
took up his winter-quarters in Caftulo f, a city of the 
Gel tiberians. The foldiers living in great plenty, behaved 
in an infolent and diforderly manner, and commonly drank 
to intoxication. The barbarians feeing this, held them 
in contempt ; and one night having got affiftance from 
their neighbours the Gyrifoenians J, they entered the 
houfes where they were quartered, and put them to the 
' iword. Sertorius, with a few more, having found means 
0^2 to 



• In the printed text it is Scipioi but two manufcripts give us C«r. 
j>io» And it certainly was Q^ Servilius Caepio, who, with the conful 
Cn. MaUius, was defeated by the Cimbri, in the fourth year of the 
hundred and fixty-eighth olympiad, a hundred and three jears before 
the Chriftian aera. 

f A town of New Caftile, on the confines of Andalufia. 

X The Gyrifoenians being a people whom we know notliing of, it 
has been conjedtured that we fhould read Orlfianu The Origans were 
OjT that diftria. SeeCeUarlus. 
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to eicape faliied out and collected all that he had got out of 
the hands of the barbarians. Then he marched round tiie 
town, and finding the gate open at which the Gyrifoenians 
had been privately admitted, he entered ; but took care 
not to commit the fame error they had done. He placed 
a guard there, made himfelf mailer of all quarters of the 
town, and flew all the inhabitants who were able to bear 
arms. After this execution, he ordered his foldiers to lay 
afide their own arms and clothes, and take thofe of the 
barbarians, and to follow him in that form to the city of 
the Gyrifoenians. The people, deceived by the fuits of 
armour and habits they were acquainted with, opened 
their gates, and fallied forth, in expectation of meeting 
their friends and fellow-citizens in all the joy of fuccefs. 
The confequ^nce of which was, that the greatell part of 
them were cut in pieces at the gates ; the reft furr^ndered, 
and were fold as flaves. 

By this manoeuvre, the name of Sertorius became fa- 
mons in Spain ; and upon his return to Rome, he was ap- 
pointed quaeftor in the Cifalpine Gaul. That appoint- 
ment was a very feafonable one ; for the Marian war foon 
breaking out, and Sertorius being employed to levy troops 
and to provide arras, he proceedecl in that commi^on 
with fuch e;cpedition and a£livity, that, while effeminacy 
and fupinenefs were fpreading among the reft of the Ro- 
man youth, he was confidered as a man of fpirit and en- 
terprize. 

Nor did his martial iBtrepidity abate, when he arrived 
.gt the degree of general. His perfonal exploits were ftill 
. great, and he faced danger in the moft fearlefs manner ; 
iji confeqnence of which he had one of his eyes ftruck out. 
This, however, he always gloried ia. He faid, others 
did not always carry about with them the honourable 
badges of their valour, but fometimes laid afide their 
chains, their truncheons, and coronets ; while he had 
perpetually the evidences of his bravery about him, and 
thofe who faw his misfortune, at the fame time beheld his 
courage. The people, too, treated him with the higheil 
refped. When he entered the theatre, they received him 
with the loudeil plaudits and reclamations ; an honour 
which oifxers diitinguifhed for their age and achievements 
did not eafilv obtain. 
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Yet when hz ftood for the office of tribune of the peo- 
ple, he loll it through the oppofition of Sylli's faftion ; 
which was the chief caafe of his perpetual enmity againft 
Sylla. When Matius was overpowered by Sylla, and fled 
for his life, and Sylla was gone to carry on the war againft 
Mithridates, Oclavius, one of the confuls, remained in 
Sylla's interell ; but Cinna, the other conful, whofe tem- 
per was relllefs and feditious, endeavoured to revive the 
finking fadion of Marius. Sertorius joined the latter; 
the rather becaufe he perceived that OiUvius did not 
aft with vigour, and that he diilrulled the friends of 
Marius. ' 

Some time after, a great battle was fought by the con- 
fals in the /brum, in which Odavius was viftorious, and. 
Cinna and Sertorius having loll not much IcJ's than ten 
thoufand^men, were forced to fly. But, as there was a 
number of troops fcattered up and down in Italy, they 
gained them by promifes, and with that addition found 
themfelves able to make head againfl Oflavius again. At 
the fame time Marius arrived from Africa, and offered tu 
range himfelf under the banners of Cinna, as a private 
man under the conful. The oflicers were of opinion that' 
they ought to receive him ; only Sertorius oppofed it. 
Whether it was that he thought Cinna would not pay (o 
much attention to him, when he had a man of fo much 
greater naiifCy as a gcueraj, in his army ; or whether hp 
feared, the cruelty of Marius would throw all their af- 
fairs into confufion again ; as he indulged his refentments . 
without any regard to juflice or moderation whenever he 
had the advantage. He remonftrated, that as they were 
already fuperior to the enemy, they had not much left to 
do ; but if they admitted Marius among them, he would . 
rob them of all the honour and the power at the fame . 
time, for he could not endure an aflbciate in command, 
and was treacherous in every thing where his own interefl 
was concerned. 

Cinna anfwered, that the fentiments of Sertorius were 
pcrfeftly right, but that he was aftiamed, and indeed 
knew not how to rej eft Marius, when he had invited him 
to take a part in the direftion of affairs. Sertorious re- 
plied, " I imagined that Marius had come of his own . 
*' accord into Italy, and pointed out to you what in that 
^* cafe was moil expedient for you to do : but, as he 
0^3 ^-^"ttva. 
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'* came upon your invitation, you fliould not have dcK- 
•* berated* a moment whether he was to be admitted or 
*' not. You fhould have received him immediately. 
" True honour leaves no room for doubt and hefita- 
" tion." 

Cinna then fent for Marius ; and the forces being di- 
vided into three parts, each of thefe three great officers 
had a command. When the war was over, Cinna and 
Marias gave into every kind of infolence and cruelty. 
Sertorius alone neither put any man to death to glut his 
own revenge, nor committed any other outrage : on the 
contrary, he reproached Marius with his favage proceed- 
ings, and applying to Cinna in private, prevailed with 
Jiim to make a more moderate ufe of his power. At laft, 
finding tlut the (laves, whom Marius had admitted his 
fellow foldiers, and afterwards employed as the guards of 
ills tyranny f , were a ilrong and numerous body ; and 
that partly by order or permiffion of Marius, partly by 
their native ferocity, they proceeded to the greateft ex- 
celTes, killing their mailers, abufing their miftrefles, and 
violating the children ; he concluded, that thefe outrages 
-Tcrc Tniupportable, and (hot them all with arrows in their 
camp, though their number was not lefs than four thott- 
fand . 

After the death of Marius, the aflaffination of Cinna 
that followed it, and the aDpointmpr.t cS yeung Mnriu-7 
to the confulfhip, contrary to the will of Sertoriu» and 
the laws of Romej, Carbo, Scipio, and Norbanus carried 
on the war againft Sylla, now returned to Italy, but with- 
out any fuccefs. For fometimes the officers behaved in a 
mean and daflardly manner, and fometimes the troops de- 
ferted in large bodies. In this cafe Sertorius began to 
think his prefence of no importance, as he faw their af- 
fairs under a mifcrable diredion, and that perfons of the 
leaft undcrftanding had moft power. He was the more 
confirmed in this opinion, when Sylla, encamped near 
Scipio, and amufmg him with car efTes, under pretence of 
an approaching peace, was all the while corrupting his 
troops. Sertorius advertifed Scipio of it feveral times, 
and told him what the event would be, bat he never lif- 
tened to him. 

Then 

• Qui dcUberant dffciverunt. Tacit. 

•f The Bard\d£anu 
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Then giving up Rome for loft, he retired with the ut- 
moft expedition into Spain ; hoping, if he could get the 
government there into his hands, tabe able to afford pro- 
teftion to fuch of his friends as might be beaten in Italy. 
He met with dreadful ftorms on his way, and when he 
came to the mountains adjoining to Spain, the barbarians 
infiiled that he (hould pay toll, and purchafe his pafTage 
over them. Thofe that attended him were fired with in- 
dignation, and thought it an infuiferable thing for a Rot 
man proconful to pay toll to fuch a crew of barbarians. 
But he made, light- of ^ the feeming difgrace, ajid faid, 
" Time was the thin^ he purchafed, th-n which nothing 
•* in the worM could be more precious to a man engaged 
** in. .great attempts." He therefore fatisfied the demands 
of the mountaineers, and pafled over into Spain without 
loiing a moment. 

He found the country very populace, and abounding 
in youth fit for war, but at the fame time the people; 
opprefTed by the avarice and rapacity of former governors, - 
were ill-difpofed towards any Roman government what- 
ever. To remove this averfion, he tried to gain the bet- 
ter fort by his affable and obliging- manner, and the po- 
pulace by lowering the taxes. Bat his excullng them 
ttom providing quartern for tlie- foldiefs, was the mod ' 
agreeable meafure. For he ordered his men to pafs the 
winter in tents without the walls, and he fet them the ex- 
ample. He did not, ho we very place his whole dependence 
upon the attachment of the barbarians. Whatever Ro- 
mans -l^d fettled there, and were fit to bear arms, he in- 
corporated with his troops ; he provided fuch a variety of 
w^like machines, and built fuch a number of fhips, as 
kept the cities ia.awe : and though his addrefs was mild 
and gentle in peace, he mode himfelf formidable by his 
preparations for war. 

As foon as he was informed that Sylla had made him- 
felf mafter of Rome, and that the faction of Marius end 
Carbowas entirely fupprefled, he concluded that an army 
would foon be fent againft him under the condud of an 
able general. For this rcafon he fent Julius Salinator, 
witli fix thoufand foot, to block up the pafles of the 
Pyrenees. In a little time Caius Annius arrived on the 
part of Sylla ; and feeing it impoffible to diilodge Salina- 
tor, he fat down at the foot of the mountain, not know- 
Q.4 S:^^ 
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ing how to proceed. While he was in this perplexity, 
one Calpurnius, furnamed Lenr.rius, aiTaiiinatea Salinator, 
and his troops thereupon quitting the Pyrenees, Annius 
paft'cd them, ealily repulfmg with his great army the few 
that oppofed him. Sertorius, not being in a condition to 
• £ive him battle, retired with three thoufand men to New 
varthage; where he embarked, and crofled over to Atnci, 
The IVIaurufian coail was the land he touched upon; and 
liis men going on fhore there to water, and not being upon 
their guard, the barbarians fell upon them, and killed a 
considerable number ; fo that he was forced to make back 
for Spain. He found the coafts guarded, and that it was 
imprafticable to make a defcent there ; but having met 
with fome vefTels of Cilician pirates, he perfuaded them 
to join him, and made his landing good in the IHe of 
Pityufa*, forcing his way through the guards which An- 
nius had placed there. 

Soon after, Annius made his appearance with a nume- 
rous fleet, on board of which were five thouiand men. 
Sertorius ventured to engage him ; though his veflels were 
fmall, and made rather for fwift failing than ftrength. Bat 
a violent weft-wind fpringing up, raiSd fuch a ftorm, that 
the greateft part of Sertorius's (hips, being too light to 
bear up agamft it, were driven upon the rocky fhore. 
Sertorius himfclf was prevented by the ftorm from making 
his way at fea, and by the enemy from landing ; fo that 
he was tofled about by the waves for ten days together, 
and at laft efcaped with great difficulty. 

At length the wind abated, and he ran in among fome 
fcatterediflands in that quarter. There he landed ; but 
finding they were without water, he put to fea again, 
crofled the Straits of Gades, and keeping to the right, 
landed a little above the mouth of the river Bstis, which 
running through a large track to difcharge itfelf in the 
Atlantic Ocean, gives name to all that part of Spain 
through which it pafles f. There he found fome mariners 
lately arrived from the Atlantic Iflands J. Thefe are two 
in number, feparated only by a narrow channel, and are 
at the diftance of four hundred leagues || from the African 

coaft 

♦ Now Ivka, 

•J- Baticat now Anialufta. 

\ The Canaries. 

II Ivi tlK origina\| \tn tboiijind Jttrlot»|^t% 
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CoaA. THey are called the Fortunate IJlaruis, Rain fel- 
dom falls there^ and when it does, it falls moderately ; 
but they generally have foft breezes, which fcatter fuch 
rich dews, that the foil is not only good for fowing and 
planting, but fpontaneouily produces the moll excellent 
fruits, and thofe in fuch abundance, that the inhabitants 
have nothing more to do than to indulge themfelves in the 
enjoyment of eafe. I'he air is always pleafant and falu- 
brious, through the happy temperature of the feafons, and 
their infenfible tranfition into each other. For the north 
2tod eaft winds which blow from our continent, in the 
immenfe track they have to pafs, are diflipated aija loft : 
while the fea winds, that is, the fouth and the weft, bring 
with them from the ocean flight and gentle fhowers, but 
oftener only a refrefhing moifture, which imperceptioly 
jfcatters plenty on their plains. So that it is generally 
Ibelieved, even among the barbarians, that thefe are the 
Elyfian Fields, and the Seats of the blefted, which Homer 
has defcribed in all, the charms of verfe ♦. 

Sertofius hearing thefe wonders, conceived a ftrong de- 
fire to iix himfelf in thofe iflands, where he might live in 
perfeft tranquillity, at a diftancc from the evils of tyranny 
and war. The Cilicians, who wanted neither peace nor 
rcpofe, but riches and fpoils, no fooner perceived this, 
than they bore away for Africa, to reftore Afcalis the fon 
of Iphtha to the throne of Mauritania. Sertorius, *far 
from giving himfelf up to defpair, refolvcd to go and 
afllft the people who were at war with Afcalis, in order 
to open to his troops another profpe^l in this new em- 
ployment, and to prevent their relinquiihing him for 
want of fupport. His arrival was very acceptable to the 
Moors» and he foon beat Afcalis in a pitched battle ; after 
which he befieged him in the place to which he retired. 

Hereupon, Sylla interpofed, and fent Paccianus with 
a coniiderable force to the afllftance of Afcalis. Sertorius 
meeting him in the Held, defeated and killed him ; and 
having incorporated his troops with his own, ailaulted and 
took the city of Tingis f* whither Afcalis and his bro- 
0^5 thers 



• Odyff. IV. 

f In the text Ttngentr Strabo tells us, the barbarians call it Twg0i 
that Artemidorus ^^ives ic thenagne 9f Linga^ and Eratoftbenei that oC 
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thers had fled for refuge. The Africans tell us, the body 
of Ant£us lies there; and Sertorius, not giving credit to 
what the barbarians related of his gigantic iize> opened 
Iiis tomb for fatisfaftion. But how great was his furprife, 
when (according to the account we have of it) he beheld 
a body fixty cubits long ♦. He immediately offered fa- 
crificesy and clofed up the tomb ; which added greatly to 
the refpeft and reputation it had before. 
'■ The people of Tingis relate, that after the death of 
Antaeus, Hercules took his widow Tinga to his bed, and 
had bfr her a fon named Sophax, who reigned over that 
country, and founded a city to which he gave his mother's 
name. They add, that Diodorus, the fon of Sophax, 
fubdued many African nations with an army of Greeks, 
which he raifed out of the colonies of Olbians and My- 
ceneans fettled here by Hercules. Thefe particulars we 
mention for the fake of Juba, the beft of all royal hifto- 
rians ; for he is faid to have been a defcendant of Sophax 
and Diodorus, the fon and grandfon of Hercules, 

Sertorius having thus cleared the field, did no fort of 
harm<to thofe who furrendered themfelves or placed a 
confidence in him. He reflored them their pofTeffions 
and cities, and put the government in their hands again ; 
taking nothing for himklf but what they voluntarily of- 
fered him. 

As he was deliberating which way he (hould next turn 
his arms, the Luiitanians fent ambafiadors to invite him 
to take the command among them. For they wanted a 
general of his reputation and experience, to fupport them 
againft the terror of the Roman eagles ; and he was the 
only one on whofe charadler and firmnefs they coold pro- 
perly depend. Indeed, he is faid to have been proof 
againft the impreffions both of pleafure and fear; intrepid 
in time of danger, and not too much elated with more 

profperous 

* If it did nt appear from Strabo that Plutarch has here only copied 
the fable of Gabinius concernin? the Aature of Antaeus,'we ihould be 
inclined' to think that there was an error in the text, and that inAead of 
f^tjxo/la we (hould read i| f%ov!j, referring tlic participle to ^w/xol* 
immediately preceding. Wc the more readily give into this opinion, 
as the antiques of Hercules and Antzus do not reprefent the latter 
more in proportion, than half a cubit higher than the former. And 
if we are to believe, at the fame time, that Hercuks, after he had 
fcWed AntaeuSi had connections with bis widow, that mud confirm U4. 
Jn the iltercd reading. 
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profperous fortune ; in any great and Aidden attempt as 
daring as any general of his time, and where art and con-- 
trivance, as well as defpatch, was neceflary, for feizing 
apafs or fecuring a flrong hold, one of the greatefl maf- 
ters of iiratagem in the world ; noble and generous iii 
rewarding great adlions, and in punifliing offences very 
moderate.. 

It is true, his treatment of the SpanifH hoflages in the 
latter part of his life, which bore fuch ilrong marks of 
cruelty and revenge, feems to argue that the clemency he 
fhewed before, was not a real virtue in him,, but only a 
pretended one, taken up to fuit his occafions. I think, 
indeed, that the virtue which is fmcere, and founded upon 
reafon, can never be fo conquered by any ftroke whatever,* 
as to give place to the oppofite vice. Yet difpoiitions 
naturally humane and good, by great and undeferved 
calamities, may poflibly be foured a little, and the man 
may change with his fortune. This, I am perfuaded, was 
the.cafe of Sertorius-; when fortune forfook him, his dif- 
pofition was Iharpened by difappointment, and he became 
fevere to thofe who injured or betrayed him. 

At prefent, having accepted the invitation to Lulltania, 
he took his voyage from Africa thither. Upon his arrival 
he was inveiled with full authority as general, and levied 
forces, with which he reduced the neighbouring provin- 
ces. Numbsrs voluntarily came over to Jiim, on account 
of his reputation for clemency as well as the vigour of his 
proceedings. And to thefe advantages he added artifice 
to amufe and gain the people. 

That of the hind was none ofnhe leafl ♦. Spanus, a . 
countryman who lived in thofe parts, happening to fall 
in with a hind which had newly eaned, and which was 
flying from the hunters, fiiied in his attempt to take her; 
but, charmed with the uncommon colour of the fawn, 
which was a perfedl white, he purfued and took it. By 
good fortune Sertorius had his camp in that neighbour- 
hood ; and whatever was brought to him taken in hunting, 
or of the produdlions of the field, he received with plea- 
fure, and returned the civility with intereft. The coun- 
tryman \yent and offered him the fawn. He received this 
prefent like thft reft, and at fidl took no extraordinary 

notice 

* Sertorius had learned theic arts oi M^W^% . . 
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notice of it. But in time it became fo tradlable and fond 
of him, that it would come when he called, follow him 
wherever he went, and learned to bear the hurry and 
tumult of the camp. By liule and little he brought the 
people to believe there was (omething facred and myftc- 
rious in the affair ; giving it out that the fawn was a gift 
from Diana, and that it difcovered to him many important 
fecrets. For he knew the natural power of fuperdition 
over the minds of the barbarians. In purfuance of his 
fcheme, when the enemy was making a private eruption 
into the country under his command, or perfuading fome 
city to revolt, he pretended the fawn had appeared to 
him in a dream, and warned him to have his forces ready. 
And if he had intelligence of forae vi<ftory gained by his 
officers, he ufed to conceal the mefTengcr, and produce 
the fawn crowned with flowers for its good tidings; bid- 
ding the people rejoice and facriHce to the gods, on ac- 
count of ibme news they would foon hear. 

By this i|[ivention he made them fo tra^lable, that they 
obeyed his brders in every thing without hefitation, no 
longer confidering themfelves as under the conduft of a 
llranger, but the immediate direction of heaven. And 
the aftonilhine increafe of his power, far beyond all they 
could rationally expedl, confirnnid them in that perfoa- 
iion. For, with two thoufand fix hundred men, whom 
he called Romans, (though among them there were fcven 
hundred Africans who came over with him) and an ad- 
dition of four thoufand light-armed Lufitanians and fc- 
ven hundred horfe, he carried on the war againft four 
Roman generals, who had a hundred and twenty thou- 
fand foot, fix thoufand horfe, two thoufand archers and 
flingers, and cities without number under their command ; 
though at firft he had twenty cities only. Neverthelefs, 
with fo trifling a force, andfuch fmall beginnings, he 
fubdued feveral great nations, and took many cities. Of 
the generals that oppofed him, he beat Cotta at fea in 
the Straits pver-againfl Mellariaj he defeated Phidius* 

who 

• Xy lander has it DuTius, which is agreeaMe to fome manafcripts; 
CrufcriuSf upon conjeAure only, reads it Aitjidiiis, But, as the 
learned Mcfcs Du Soul obferves, th^re is a corropt and infignificanc 
^a in t!ie text, — K«Iwai'ft»%»j<r6i' va 4)»^»oi» ^£-»apd tlience he con- 
(iludcs, with fonne degree of probabilit}-, that we (ho^d read Furfidm* 

Frcinihea 
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' wh(^ had the chief command in Bsetica^ and killed four 
thoufand Romans upon the banks of the Bsetis. By his 
quaeftor he beat Domitius and Lucius Manlius *, proconful 
of ^he other Spain ; he likcwife flew Thoraniusf , one of 
the officers fent againft him by Metellus^ together witJi his 
whole army. Nay, Metellas himfelf, » general of as great 
repatation as any the Romans then had, was entangled by 
him in fuch difficulties, and reduced to fuch extremities, 
that he was forced to call in Lucius LolliusTrom Gallia 
Narbonenlis to his afiiftancc, and Pompey the Great was 
fent with another army from Rome with the utmofl: expe- 
dition. For Metellus knew not what meafures to take 
againft fo daring an enemy, who was continually harafC- 
ing him, and yet would not come to a pitched battle, and 
• who, by the lizhtnefs and adivity of his Spanifli troops, 
turned himfelf into all manner of forms. He was fuffi- 
ciently ikilled, indeed, in fet battles, and he commanded 
a firm heavy armed infantry, which knew how to rcpulfe 
and bear down any thing that would make head againft 
them, but had no experience in climbing mountains, or 
capacity to vie in flying and purfuing men as fwift as tlve 
wind ; nor could his troops bear hunger, eat any thing 
undreffed, or lie upon the ground without tents, like thofc 
of Seftorius. Befides, Metellus was now advanced ia 
years, and after his many campaigns and long fervice, 
had begun to indulge himfelf in a more delicate way of 
living : whereas Sertorius was in the vigour of his age, 
full of fpirits, and had brought his ftrength and adivity 
to the greateft perfedion, by exercife and abftemioufnefs. 
He never indulged in wine, even when ^e had nothing 
elfc to do ; and he had accullomed himfelf to bear labour 
and fatigue, to make long marches, and pafs many fuc- 
ceffivfe nights without fleep, though fuppojted all the 
while with mean and flender diet. By bellowing his lei- 
fure on hunting and traverflng all the country for game, 
he had gained I'uch a knowledge of the impracticable as 
well as open parts of it, that when he wanted to fly, he 

found 

Freinfhem, in his Supplement to LWy (xc. 28.) call's this General 
Furfaius \ apd he might do it upon the authority of fomc ancient ma- 
nufcripr of Plutarch. 

• Lufui in the text again is corrupt. We read it Lucius Manliua 
4ion) Orofius and Livy. 

■\ Flprus has it I'toriui, 
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found no manner of difHcuIty in it> and if he iiad occih 
don to purfue or furround the enemy, he could execute k 
with eafe. 

Hence it was, that Metellus, in being prevented from 
coming to any regular aftion, fufferedall the inconve- 
niences of a defeat ; and Sertorius gained as much by fly^ 
ing, as he could have done by conquering and purfuing. 
For he cut his adverfary off. from water, and prevented 
his foraging. If the Romans began to march, he was on 
the wing to harafs them ; and if they fat ftill, he galled 
them in fuch a manner, that they were forced to quit 
tJieir poft. If they invefted a towns he was foon upon 
them, and by cutting off their convoys, as it were bc- 
'fieged the befiegers : infomuch, that they began to give 
up the point, and to call upon Metelius to accept the chal- 
lenge that Sertorius had given; infifting that general Ihould. 
fight with general, and Roman, with Roman ; and when 
he declined it, they ridiculed and abufed him. Metelius 
only laughed at them, and he did perfedly right; for, as 
Theophrallus fays, " A general ihould die like a general, 
" and not like a common foldier." 

He found that the Langobritae were very ferviceable to 
Sertorius, and perceived, at the fame time, that he might 
foon bring them to furrender for want of water ; for they 
had but one well in the city, and an enemy might imme- 
diately make himfelf mafler of the fprings in the fuburbs, 
and under the walls. He therefore advanced againft the 
town ; but concluding he ihould take it within two days, 
he ordered his troops to take only five days proviEoos 
with them. But Sertorius gave the people fpeedy affiftance. 
He got two thoufand ikins, and filled them with water, 
proraiiing a good reward for the care of each veiTel or 
ikin. A number of Spaniards and Moors oflered their 
fervice on this occaiion ; and having fcleded the ftrongeil 
^nd fwifteil of them, he fent them along the mountains) 
with orders, when they delivered thefe veilels, to take all 
nfelefs perfons out of the town, that the water might be fully 
fufficient for the reil during the whole courfe of the iiege. 

When Metelius was informed of this manoeuvre, he 
was greatly concerned at it ; and, as his proviiions began 
to fail, he fent out Aquilius * with fix thoufand men to 

colleft 

* The common reading In tt\c Greek text is jfjuieiUfhni the macA* 
fcrjpts give us yi^uirtin. 
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k frefh fupplics. Sertorius, who had cdrly intelli- 
of itj laid an ambufh for Aquilius> and upon his 
I, three thoufand men, who were placed in the fhady 
el of a brook for the purpofe, rofe up and atucked 
n the rear. At the fame time Sertorius himfelf, 
ing him in front, killed a confiderable number of his 
, and took the reft prifoners. Aquilius got back to 
lus, but with the lofs both of his horfe and his arms; 
rupon Metellus retired with difgrace, greatly infulted 
idiculed by the Spaniards. 

is fuccefs procured Sertorius the admiration and 
1 of the Spaniards; but what charmed them ftill 
was, that he armed them in the Roman manner, 
t them to keep their ranks, and to obey the word 
mmand ; fo that, inftead of exerting t;heir ftrength 
avage and difordcrly manner, and behaving like a 
tude of banditti, he polifhed them into regular 
;. Another agreeable circumftance was, that he fur- 
1 them with abundance of gold and filver to gild 
helmets, and enrich their fhields; and that he taught 
to wear embroidered vefts, and magnificent coats ; • 
id he give them fupplies only for thele purpofes, but 
t them the example*. The finifhine ftrokc was, 
(lledting, from the various nations, the children of 
Dbility into the great city of Ofca f , and his furniih- 
lem with mailers to inftrudl them in the Grecian and 
in literature. This had the appearance only of an 
tion, to prepare them to be admitted citizens of 
r, and to Ht them for important commiffions; but in 
the children were fo many hoftages. Meanwhiley 
irents were delighted to fee their Ions in gowns bor* 
with purple, and walking in great ftate to the fchools, 
ut any expence to them. For Sertorius took the 
; upon himfelf, often examining beiides into the im- 
:mcnts they made, and dillributing proper rewards 
)fe of moil merit, among which were the golden or- 
nts furling down from the neck, called by the Ro- 

It 



lexander had taken the fame method, before him, among the 
kt. For he ordererl thirty thoufand Perllan boys to be taught 

and trained in the Macedonian manner* 

city in Hifpania Tarraconenfis. 
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It was then tiie cuHom in Spain, for the band which 
fought near the general's pcribn, when he fell, to die 
with him. This manner of devoting themfelves to death, 
the barbarians call a Libation *. The other generals had 
but a few of thefe guards or knights companions ; whereas 
Seirtorius was attended by many myriads, who had laid 
themfelves under that obligation. It is faid, that when 
he was once defeated near the walls of a town, and the 
enemy were preffing hard upon him, the Spaniards, to 
fave Sertorius, expofed themfelves without any precaution. 
They pafl'ed him upon their fho aiders, from one to ano- 
ther, till he had gained the walls, and when their gene- 
ral was fecure, then they difperfed, and fled for their own 
lives. 

Nor was he beloved by the Spanifh foldiers only, but 
by thofe which came from Italy too. When Peipenna 
Vento, who was of the fame party with Sertorius, came 
into Spain with a great quantity of money, and a refped- 
able army, intending to proceed in his operations againil 
Metellus upon his own bottom ; the troops diiliked the 
fchcme> and nothing was talked of in the camp but Ser- 
torius. This gave great uncafmefs to Perpenna, who was 
much elated with his high birth and opulent fortune. Nor 
did the matter (lop here. Upon their having intelligence 
that Pompey had paill-d the Pyrenees, the foldiers took 
up their arms and itandards, and loudly called upon Per- 
penna to lead them to Sertorius; threatening, if he would 
not comply, to leave him, and go to a general who knew 
how to fave both himfelf and thofe under his command. 
So that Perpenna was forced to yield, and he went and 
joined Sertorius with fifty-three cohorts f . 

Sertorius now found himfelf at the head of a great 
army ; for, befides the jundion of Perpenna, all the. coun- 
tries within the Iberus had adopted his interell, and troops 
were daily flocking in on all fides. But it gave him pain 
to fee them behave with the diforder and ferocity of bar- 
barians ; to find them calling upon him to give the fignol 
to charge, and impatient of the leall delay. He tried 
what mild reprefentations would do, and they had no ef- 
fe^. They ftill continued obftinate and clamorous, often 

demanding 

♦ In Caul, the perfons who hid themfelves under this oMi^ation, 
VftTt C2L\\fid SoldanU C>E8. de Bell. Gali.ii Li. 

-f A cohort is ihc t<inib ^^iX ol aiV^^votv* 
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demanding the combat in a very unfeafonable luanncr. 
At laft he permitteJ theeni to engage in their own way, 
in confequence of which they would {\iffer great Ioh, 
though he defigned to prevent their being entirely de- 
feated. Thek cheeks, he hoped, would make them more 
willing to be under difcipline. ^ 

The event ani'wered his expectation. They fought nnd 
were beaten; but making up with faccours, he rallied 
the fugitives, and conduded them fafe into the camp. 
His next ftep was to roufe them out of their defpond;?nce. 
For which purpofe, a few days after, he afTembled all hi* 
forces, and produced two horfes before them ; the one oM 
and feeble, the other large and ftrong, and remarkable be- 
fides for a fine flowing tail. By the poor weak horfe flood 
a robuft able-bodied man, and by the ftrong horfe ftood a 
little man of a very contemptible appearance. Upon 
a fignal given, the ftrong man began to pull and drag 
about the weak horfe by the tail, as if he would pull it 
cW; and the little man to pluck off the hairs of the great 
horfe's tail, one by one. The former tugged and toiled 
a long time to the great diverfion of the Ipedlators, and 
at laft was forced to give up the point; the latter, without 
any diiEculty, foon ft ripped the great horfe's tail of all 
its hair*. I'hen Sertorius rofe up, and faid, " Yqu fee, 
•* my friends and fellow-foldiers^ ];;;w much greater are 
*' the effects of perfeverance, than thofe of force, and 
** that there are many things invincible in their collec- 
•* tive capacity" and in a ftate of union, which may gra- 
** dually be overcome w hen they are once fcparated. In 
*' ftior^, perfeverance is irrefiftible. By this means, time 
" attacks and deftroys the ftrongeft things upon earth. 
'* Time, I fay, who is the beft friend and ally to thofe 
*' that have the difcernment to ufe it properly, and watch 
*' the opportunities it prefents, and the worft enemy to 
*' thofe who will be rulhing into adion when it does not 
*' call them." By fuch fymbols as thefe, Sertorius ap- 
plied to the fenfes of the barbarians, and inftruded then^ 
to wait for proper jundures and occafions. 

But his contrivance, witJi refped to the Characitani 
gained him as much admiration, as any of his military 
performances whatever. The Characitani are feated be- 
yond 

* Horace alludes to this, 1, Vu ep. i« 
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yond the river Tagus. They have neither cities nor vil- 
lages, but dwell upon a large and lofty hill> in deni and- 
caverns of the rocks, the mouths of which are all to the 
north. The foil of all the country abput it is a clay, (o 
very light and crumbly, that it yields to the preflure of 
the foot, is reduced to powder with the leaft touch, and 
flies about like afhes or unflaked lime. The barbarians, 
whenever they are apprehenfive of an attack, retire to 
thefe caves with their booty, and loolc upon themfelves 
as in a place perfedlly impregnable. 

It happened that Sertorius retiring tofome diflance from 
Metellus, encamped under this hill; and the fava,ge inha- 
bitants imagining he retired only becaufe he was beaten» 
offered him feveral infults. Sertorius, either provoked at 
fuch treatment, or willing to Ihew them lit was not flyinff: 
from any enemy, mounted his horfe the next day, and 
went to reconnoitre the place. As Jie could fee no part in : 
which it was acceffible, he almoft defpaired of taking it, . 
and could. only vent his anger in vain menaces. At h& 
he obferved, that the wind blew the dull ia ereat qaas- 
tities towards the mouths of the caves, which, as I (aid. 
before, are all to the north. The north wind, which 
fome call C^cias*, prevails moil in thofe parts; taking^ 
its rife from the marfhy grounds, and the mountains co^ 
vered with fnow. And as it was then the height of fum- 
iner, it was remarkably itrong, having frefli fupplies from 
the melting of the ice on the northern peaks ; fo that it 
blew a moll agreeable gale, which in the-^ day-time re- 
frefhed both thefe favages and their flocks. 

Sertorius reflefting upon what he faw, and being in- 
formed by the neighbouring Spaniards that thefe were 
the ufual appearances, ordered his foldiers to collect v^ft 
quantities ot that dry and crumbly earth, fo as to raife a 
mount of it over againll the hill. The barbarians imagining 
he intended to. florm their itrong holds from that mount, 
laughed at his proceedings. . . The foldiers went on with 
their work till night, and then he led them back into the 
camp. Next morning, at break of day, a gentle breeze 
fprung up, which moved the lightell part of the heap, 
and difperfed it like fmoke; and as the fun got up higher, 

the 

* Medii inter Aqullonetn et Exortum yEquinoftlalem. Plik. 1. 1'u 
c. 47- 
f Warrant ct in Ponto C«t\ati\tv fe xtM\R\^ t>N^»«», ih* 
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'facias blew again, and by its violence covered all the 
vith dull. Kleantime the foldiers lUrred up the hekp 

the very bottom, and crumbled all the clay ; and 

galloped up and down to raife the light earthy and 
:en the clouds o/ duft in the wind ; which carried 

into the dwellings of the Characitani ; their entrances 
\\y facing it. As they were caves, and, of courfe, 
no other aperture, the eyes of the inhabitants were 
filled, and they could fcarce breathe foi* the fufFoca- 

duft which they drew in with the air. In thefc 
ched circumftances they held out two days, though 

great difficulty, and the third day furrendered them- 
s to Sertorius at difcretion; who by reducing them» 
lot gain fuch an acceffion of ftrength as of honour, 
an honour it was to fubdue thofe by policy, whom his 

could not reach. 

'hile he carried on the war againft Metellus only, 
uccefs in general was imputed to the old age and in- 
ity of his adverfary, who had to contend with a 

young man, at the head of troops fo light, that they 
It pafs rather for a marauding party, than a regular army . 
when Pompey had pafled the Pyrenees, and Sertoriuif 

poll againft him, every art of generalfliip on both 

was exhaufted, and yet even then it appeared, that 
oint both of attack and defence, Sertorius had the 
ntage. In this cafe, tlie fame of Sertorius greatly 
iafed, and extended itfelf as far as Rome, where he 
confidered as the ableft general of his time.' Indeed^ 
honour Pompey had acquired, was very confiderable, 
the adlions he had performed under Sylla, fet him in 
ry refpeftable light, infomuch that Sylla had given 
the appellation of the Great, and he was diftinguifhed 

a triumph, even before he wrote man. This made 
y of the cities, which were under the command of 
Drius, call their eyes upon Pompey, and inclined 
I to open their gates to. him. But they returned to 
* old attachment, upon the unexpedted fuccefs that at- 
ed Sertorius at Lauron*. 
irtorius was belieging that place, and Pompey marched 

his whole army to its relief. There was a hill at 
r dillance from the walls, from which the city might 

he' 

-•^ 
* A city c/ Hither 5^n, five leagues (rom'VAtWiW 
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be greatly annoyed. Sertorius haftened to feize it, and 
Ponipey tj prevent him: but the former gained the poft. 
Pompey, however, fat down by it with great fatisfadtion, 
thinking he had been fortunate enough to cut Sertorius olF 
fiOm the town; and he fent a meflage to the Lauronites, 
•' That they might be pe^fe^Stly eafy, and fit quietly upon 
** their walls, while they faw him befiege Sertorius/* 
But when that general wa^ infornr.ed of it, he only laughed, 
and faid, '* I \*ill te..ch that fcholar of Sylla," (fo in ri- 
dicule he called Pompey) ** vhat a general ought to look 
'* behind him, rather than before him." At the fame 
time he fliewed the beneged a body of fix thoufand foot in 
the camp which he had quitted, in order to feize the hill, 
and which had been left there on parpofe to take Pompey 
in the rear, when he Ihould came to attack Sertorius in 
the poft he now occupied. 

Pompey, not difcovering this manoeuvre till it was too 
late, did not dare to bcghi the attack, leil he Ihould be 
furrounded. . And yet he was alhamed to leave the Lau- 
roniies in fuch extreme danger. The confe'^uence was, 
that he was obliged to fit ftill and fee the town loft. The 
people, in defpair of afiiilance, furrendered to Sertorius, 
who was picaled to fparc tli^ inhabitants, and let them 

fo free ; but he laid their city in aihes. This was not 
one out of anger, or a fpirit of cruelty, (for he fecms 
to have inda*ged his rercntmrat irf«5 rh?.n any other gcncrzY 
whatever) but lo put the admirers of Pompey to the bluili; 
while it was faid among the barbarians, that though he 
'was at hand, and almolT warmed himielf at the flame, he 
' fuflered his allies to peri(h. 

It is true, Sertorius received many checks in the courfe 
of the war; but it was not where he aded in perfon ; for 
he ever continued invincible ; it was through his lieute- 
nants. And fuch was his manner of redlifying the mif- 
takes, thnt he met with more applaufe, than his adverfa- 
ries in the midll of their fuccefs. Inilances of which, we 
Juve in the battle of Sucro with Pompey, and in that of 
Tuttia* with both Pompey and Metellus. 

As to the battle of Sucro, we are told it was foueht the 
foouer, becaufe Pompey haflened it, to prevent NIetcllus 

from 

* Grsvius conjefturcs, that wc (hould read TurUr^ the Turius being 
a river which faU« into the Suctq, 
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from having a Ihare in the vi^^ory. This was the very 
thing Sertorius wanted, to try his ftrength with Pompey, 
before Metellus joined him. Sertorius came up and en- 
gaged bim in the evening. This he did out of choice, 
in the perfuafion that the enemy, not being acquainted 
with the country, would find darknefs a hinderancc to 
them, whether they fhould have occafion to fly or to pur- 
fue. When they came to charge, he found that he had 
not to do with Pompey, as he could have wiflied,.but that 
Afranius commanded tlie enemy's left wing, oppofite to 
kirn, who was at the head of his own right wing. How* 
ever, as foon as he underltooJ that hh left gave way to the 
vigorous imprcflions of Pompey, he put iiis right under 
the direction of other oihcers, and haftened^ to fupport 
that which had the difadvantage. By rallying the fugi- 
tives, and encouraging thofe who kept their ground, he 
forced Pompey to fly in great confufion, who before was 
purfuing: nay, that general was in the greateft danger; 
he was wounded, and got oir with difficulty. For the 
Africans, who fought under the banners of Sertorius, ha- 
ving taken Pompey *s horfe, adorned with gold and other 
rich furniture, left the purfuit, to quarrel about dividing 
the. fpoil. In the mean time, when Sertorius was flown 
from his right wing to fuccour the other in dillrefs, Afra- 
nius overthrew all before him, and clofely purfuing the 
fugitives, entered their camp with them, which he pillaged 
liU it was dark ; he knew nothing of Pompey's defeat, 
and was unable to keep the foldiers from plundering, it 
he had defired it. At this inilant, Sertorius returns with 
the laurels he had won, falls upon the troops of Afranius 
•which were fcattered up and down the camp, and deflroys 
great numbers of ihem. Next morning he armed, and 
took the field again; but perceiving that Metellus was at 
hand, he drew ofiT and decamped. He did it, however, 
with an air of gaiety : «* If the old woman, faid he, had 
*' not been here, I would have flogged the boy well, and 
•* fent him back to Rome." 

He was, notwithilanding, much afilided for the lofs of 
his hind. For flie y/as an excellent engine in the manage- 
ment of the barbarians, who now wanted encouragement 
more than ever. By good fortune fome of his foldiers, as 
they were ftrolling one night about the country, met with 
her, and knowing her by the colour, brought her to him. 
{n. p. 1794.) ^^\\.o\\.vi& 
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Sertorias> happy to find her again, promifed the foldlers 
large fums, on condition they would not mention the af- 
fair. He carefully concealed the hind ; and a few days 
after appeared in public with a cheerful countenance 10 
tranfadl bulinefs, telling the barbarian officers that he 
had fome extraordinary happincfs announced to him from 
heaven in a dream. Then he mounted the tribunal, for 
the defpatch of fuch affairs as might come before him. At 
that inftant the hind being let loofe near the place by thofe 
who had the charge of her, and feeing Sertorius, ran up 
with great joy, leaped upon the tribunal, laid her head 
upon his lap, and licked his right hand, in the manner to 
which Ihe had long been trained. Sertorius returned her 
carefies with all the tokens of a fincere afi'e^lion, even to 
the fhedding of tears. The affembly at firfl looked on 
with iilent aflonifhment : but afterwards they teflified 
their regard for Sertorius with the loudeft plaudits and ac- 
clamations, as a perfon of a fuperior nature beloved by the 
gods. With thefe impreffions they conduced him to his 
pavilion, and refumed all the hopes and fpirits with which 
he could have wifhed to infpire them. 

He watched the enemy fo clofe in the plains of Sagun- ' 
turn, that they were in great want of provifions; and as 
they were determined at laft to go out to forage and colleft 
nccefTaries, this unavoidably brought on a battle. Great 
a6ls of valour were performed on both fides. Memmios 
the befl officer Pompey had, fell in the hotted of the fight. 
jSertorius carried all before him, and through heaps of 
'the flain made his way towards Metellus, who made great 
efforts to oppofe him, and fought with a vigour aboYC 
his years, but at lafl was borne down with the ilroke of a 
fpcar. All the Romans who faw or heard of his diMer, 
refolved not to abandon their general, and from an impulfe 
of fhame as well as anger, they turned 4ipon the enemy) 
a^d iheltered Metellus with their ihields, till others car- 
ried him off in fafety. Then they charged the Spaniards 
with great fury, and routed them in their turn. 

As vidlory had now changed fides, Sertorius, to fecurc 
a fafe retreat for his troops, as well as convenient time for 
raifing frelh forces, had the art to retire into a city ftrongly 
fituated upon a mountain. He repaired the walls, aai 
barricaded the gates, as though he thought of nothing lefs 
than (landing a fiege. The enemy, however, were de- 
4 ceivcd 
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:eived by appearances. They invefted the place, and, 
in the imagination that they Ihould make themfelves ma- 
ilers of it without difficulty, took no care to purfue the 
Fugitive barbarians, or to prevent the new levies which the 
officers of Sertorius^ere making. Thefe officers he had 
fent to the towns under his command, with inftrudlions, 
when they had afTembled a fufficient number, to fend a 
mefTenger to acquaint him with it. 

Upon the receipt of fuch intelligence, he fallied out, 
and having made his way through the enemy without 
much trouble, he joined his new-raifed troops, and re- 
turned with that additional ftrength. He now cut off the 
Roman convoys both by fea and land : at land, by laying 
ambufhe^ or hemming them in, and, by the rapidity of 
his motions, meeti^ig them in every quarter: at fea, by 
guarding the coafl with his light piratical vefTels. In con- 
sequence of this, the Romans were obliged to feparate. 
Metellus retired into Gaul, and Pompey went and took up 
his winter quarters in the territories of the Vacceians, 
where he was greatly diftreffed for want of money ; info- 
much that, he informed the fenate, he fhould foon leave the 
country, if they did not fupply him; for he had already 
facrificed his own fortune in defence of Italy. Indeed, 
the common difcourfe was, that Sertorius would be in 
Italy' before Pompejr. So far had his capacity prevailed 
over the moil diilmguifhed and the ableil generals in 
Rome* 

The opinion which Metellus had of him, and the dread 
of his abilities, was evident from a proclamation then pub- 
lifhedy for which Metellus offered a reward of an hundred 
talents of fiher, and twenty thoufand acres of land to any 
Roman who ihould take him; and if that Roman was 
an exile, he promifed he fhould be reflored to his country. 
Thus he plainly difcovered his defpair of conquering his 
enemy, by the price which he fet upon him« When he 
happened once to defeat him in a pitched battle, he was 
fo elated with the advantage, and thought the event (a 
fortunate^ that he fufFered himfelf tobe faluted as Imper^- 
tor; and the cities received him with facrifices and every 
toftimony of gratitude to the gods at their altars. Nay, . 
it is faid, he received crowns of vidlory, that he piade 
moil magnificent entertainments on the occafion, and wore 
a triumphal robe. Vidories, in effigy, defcended in ma- 
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cliines, with trophies of gold arid garlands in their hands; 
and choirs of boys and virgins fung fongs in his praifc. 
Thefe circumflances were extremely ridiculous, if he cx- 
crefTcd fo much joy and fach fuperabundant vanity, while 
he called Sertorius a fugitive from Sylkj and ilie poor re- 
mains of Carbo's fadlibn. 

On the other hand, the magnanimity of Sertorius 
appeared in every flep he took. The patricians, who had 
Ixren obliged to fly from Rome, and take refuge with him, 
he called a fenate. Out of them he appointed quxftors 
ind iitutenants, and in every thing proceeded according 
to the laws of his country. What was of ftill greater 
moment, though he made war only with the arms, the 
money, and the men of Spain, he did not fulFer the Spani- 
ards to have the leail fhare in any department of govern- 
ment, even in words or titles. He gave them Roman 
generals and governors ; to make it appear that the liberty 
of Rome was his great objeft, and that he did not want 
to fet up the Spaniards againfl the Romans. In fad, he 
was a true lover of his country, and his paflion to be rc- 
ftored to it, was one of the firft in his heart. Yet^ in his 
greatefl misfortXines, he never departed fbom hift.di^itjr. 
On the other hand, when he was vidtoti6us, bt'vttoM 
make an offer to Metellus or Pompey, to lay dowft hit 
arms, on condition he might be permitted to return in the 
capacity of a private man. He faid, he had rather be the 
nieanefl citizen in Rome, than an exile with the command 
of all the other countries in the world. 

This love of his country is faid to have been in fomc 
meafure owing to the attachment he had to his mother. 
His father died in his infancy, and he had his education 
wholly from her; confequently his affeftioris centered in 
her. His Spanifh friends wanted to conflitute him fupreme 
governor; but having information at that time of the 
death of his mother, he gave himfelf up to the moft alarm- 
ing grief. For feven whole days he neither gave the word, ' 
nor would be feen by any of his friends. At lafl, his ge- 
nerals, and others who were upon a footing with him in 
point of rank, befet his tent, and infifled that he ihould 
rife from the ground and make his appearance, to fpeakro 
the foldiers, and to take the directions of their affairs, which 
\\ere then as profpcroas as he could defire. Hence many 
imagined, that he was naturally of a pacific turn, and a 
2 lo\Tr 
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over of tranquillity, but was brought againft his incHna- 
ion, by fome means or other, to take upon him the com- 
nand ; and that when he was hard prefled by his enemies, 
md had no other fhelter but that of war to fly to, he had 
•ecourfe to it merely in the way of felf- defence. 

We cannot have greater proofs of his magnanimity, 
:han thofe that appear in his treaty with Mithridates. That 
jrince recovering from the fall given him by Sylla, cn- 
:cred the lills again, and renewed his pretenlions to Afu, 
By this time the lame ofSertorius hadextcnde.litlelf iutoa!! 
sarts of the world. The merchants who tr.idcd 10 the wcH, 
:arried back news of his achievements, like commodities 
from a diftant country, and filled Pontus with his renown. 
E-Iereupon Mithridates determined to fend an embally to 
liim; induced to it by the vain fpeeches of his flatterers, 
ivho compared Sertorius to Kannibal, and Mithridates to 
l*yrrhus, and iniifted that the Romans would never be 
able to bear up againft two fuch powers and two perfons 
yf fuch genius and abilities, when attacked by them in 
iiiFerent quarters ; the one being the mod excellent of 
generals, and the other the greatell of kings. 

In purfuance of this fcheme, Mithridates fent ambafTi - 
lors into Spain, with letters to Sertorius, and propofih 
:o be made in conference; the purport of which was, 
ihat the king would fupply him with money and fhip> for 
the war, on condition that he confirmed his claim to 
Afia, which he had lately given up to the Romans in the 
treaty with Sylla. 

Sertori<:s allemblcd his council, which he. c:ilL*d f':j 
Senate, They were unanimous in their opinions that he 
Ikould accept the conditions, and think himfcif J'.ap^^y 
in them ; fincc they were only afked an empty n.iin;^ and 
title to things which it was not in th.'ir power to give, 
and the king in return would fupply them with what the/ 
raoll wanted. But Sertorius would by no means agrcvj 
to it. He faid, he had no objection to that prince's hav- 
ing Bithynia and Cappadocia, countries accuftomed to 
kingly government, and not belonging to the Romans 
by any jull title; but as to a province to which the Ro- 
mans had an undeniable claim ; a province which they 
had been deprived of by Mi:hridiites, which he after- 
wards loft to Fimbria, and at lail had quitted upon tJie 
peace with Sylla, he could never confct\lxVv\xV\i<:^o\5\^\Ni 

f^olum^ II L R Y-*^ 
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put in poflefTion of it again. '' Rome, faid he, ought to 
•• have her power extended by my viftories, and it is 
*' not my right to rife to power at her expence. A man 
•* who has any dignity df fentiment, fliould conquer 
** with honour, and not ufe any bafe means even to fave 
" his life." 

Mithridates was pcrfeftly allonilhed at this anfwer, and 
thus communicated his furprife to his friends : " What 
•* orders would Sertorius give us, when feated in the 
*' fenate-houfe at Rome, if now, driven as he is to the 
*'.coafts of the Atlantic Ocean, he prefcribes bounds to 
" our empire, and threatens us with war if we make any 
*' attempt upon Afia?" The treaty, however, went on, 
and was fworn to. Mithridates was to have Cappadocia 
and Bithynia, and Sertorius to fupply him with a general 
and fome troops ; the king, on. the other hand, was to 
furnilh Sertqrj^us with three thoufand talents, aiid forty 
Ihips of war. "ft^'^- 

The general whom Sertorius (ent into Afia, was a fe- 
nator who had taken refuge with him, named Marcus 
Marius. When Mithridates, by his affiftance, had ukca 
fome cities in Afia, Jie permitted that officer to enter 
them with his rods and axes, ajad voluntarily took the fe- 
cond place as one of his train. Marius declared fome of 
thofe cities free, and excufed others ' from impofts and 
taxes, telling them they were indebted for theie favours 
to Sertorius. So that Afia, which laboured again under 
the exadlion of the Roman tax-gatherers, and the op- 
prefiions and infults of the garrifons, had once more a 
profpedl of fome happier mode of government. 

But in Spain, the fenators about Sertorius, who looked 
upon themlelves as on a footing with him, no fooner faw 
themfelves as a match for the enemy, than they bade 
adieu to fear, and gave into a fooliih jealoufy and envy 
of their general. At the head of thefe was Perpenna, 
who, elated with the vanity of birth, afpired to the com- 
mand, and fcrupled not to addrefs his partizans in pri- 
vate with fuch fpeeches as thefe : *' What evil daemon 
** polTefles us, and leads us from bad to worfe ? We, who 
*' would not ftay at home and fubmit to the orders of 
" Sylla, who is mailer both of fea and land, what arc 
<* we come to ? Did we not come here for liberty ? Yet 
*' here we arc voluntary flaves; guards to the exiled Ser- 

'* torius 
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' torius. We fulFer ourfelves to be amufed with the 
' title of a fenate; a title defpifed and ridiculed by all 

* the world. O noble fenators, who fubmit to the mofl 

* mortifying tafics and labours, as much as the meanell 

* Spaniards and Lufitanians 1" 

Numbers were attacked with thefe and fuch like dif- 
:ourfes; and though they did not openly revolt, becaufe 
hey dreaded the power of Sertorius, yet they took pri- 
vate methods to ruin his affairs, by treating the barbarians 
11, inflifting heavy punifhments, and colledling exorbi- 
ant fubfidies, as if by his order. Hence the cities began 
:o waver in their allegiance, and to raife difturbances ; 
ind the perfons fent to compofe thofe difturbances by mild 
ind gentle methods, made more enemies than they recon- 
:iled, and inflamed the rifing fpirit of difobedience : in- 
omuch that Sertorius, departing from his former cle- 
nency and moderation, behaved with great injuftice and 
)utrage to the children of the Sp^aniards in Ofea, putting 
bme to death, and felling others for flaves, 

I'he confpiracy daily gathered ftrength, and among the 
•eft Perpenna drew in Manlius*, who had a coniiderable 
:ommand in the army. ***** 

* * ♦ * *. He and his partizans then 
prepared letters for Sertorius, which imported that a vic- 
:ory was gained by one of his officers, and great numbers 
)f the enemy flain. Sertorius offered facrifice for the good 
idings; and Perpenna gave him, and his own friends 
vho were by, and who were all privy to the defign, an 
nvitation to fupper, which with much intreaty he pre- 
b^ailed with him to accept. 

The entertainments at which Sertorius was prefent, had 
3een always attended with great order and decorum ; for 
le could not bear either to fee or hear the leaft indecency, 
md had ever accuftomcd the guefts to divert themfelves in 
in innocent and irreproachable manner. But in the 
jiidft of the entertainment, the confpirators began to 
eek occafion to quarrel, giving into the moft diflblute 
lifcourfe, and pretending drunkennefs as the caufe of 
;heir ribaldry. All this was done to provoke him. How- 
ever, cither vexed at their obfcenities and defign, or 
R 2 gueffing 

* Dacler thinks we (hould read Maniui^ by whkh Vvt tu^^^Vi* Man\u\ 
irttoniuij who 5a ve Sertorius the firft blovy. 
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jrucHing at their dcfi^ns by the manner of their drawlirj 
ilicni out, he changed his poflure, and threw hiinfelf back 
upon his couch, as though he neither heard nor regarded 
them. Then Perpenna took a cup of wine^ and as he 
was drinking, purpofely let it fall out of his hands. The 
noifc it made being the fignal for them to fall on, Antony, 
who fat next to Sertorius, gave him a ftroke with hu 
fword. Scrtorius turned, and drove to get up ; but Antony 
fhrowiug himfelf upon his breaft, held both his hands; (0 
that not being able in the leail to defend himfelf^ the reft 
of the confpirators defpatched him with many wounds. 

Upon the firfl news of his death, mod of the Spaniards 
abandoned Perpenna, and by their deputies furrendercd 
themfelves to Pompey and Metellus. Perpenna attempted 
ibmething with thofe that remained ; but though he had 
the ufc of all that Sertorius had prepared, he made To ill 
a figure, that it was evident he knew no more how to 
<;omma;id, than how to obey. He gave Pompey battle, 
and was foon routed and taken prifoncr. Nor m this laft ' 
diilrcfs did he behave as became a general. He had the 
papers of Sertorius in his pofTeflion, and he offered Pompey 
the fight of original letters from men of confular digni^, 
iinJ tiie grcateft intereft in Rome, by which they invited 
Sertorius into Italy in confequence of the defire of num- 
bers, who wanted a change in the prefent face of affairs, 
and a new adminifl ration. 

Pompey, however, behaved not Jike a young man, but 
with all the marks of a folid and improved underllan4ing, 
and by his prudence deliveredRomc from a tr^.in. of dread- 
ful fears and new commotions. He coliefted all thofe 
letters and the other papers of Sertorius,. and burnt them, 
without either reading them himfelf, or fuffering any other 
perfon to do it. As fof Perpenna, ht put. him to deatk 
immediately, Icfl he ihould mention the names of thofe 
who wrote the letters, and thence new feditions and 
troubles ihould arifc. Perpeiina's accomplices met the 
fume fate ; fome of them being broueht to Pompey, agd 
by him ordered to the block, and others who fled into 
Africa, iliot by the Moors. None efcaped but Aufidiu$« 
t>ie rival of Manlius. Whether it was that he could not 
be found, or they thought him not worth the feeking, he 
lived to old age in a village of the barbarians, wretchedly 
poor, and univcrfally defpifed. 
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'URIS the hiftorian writes, that Eumenes the Car- 
lian was the fon of a poor waggoner in the Cherfonnefus, 
nd yet that he had a liberal education both as to learn- 
ag and the exercifes then in vogue*. He fays that 
t^hile he was but a lad, Philip happening to be in Cardia, 
I'cnt to fpend an hour of leiiurc in feeing how the young 
ncn acquitted thcmfelves in the fancrai ion f , and the boys 
n wreftJing. Among thefe Eumenes fuccecded fo well, 
nd fhewed fo much atflivity and addrefs, that Philip was 
ilcafed with him, and took him into his train. But others 
ilert, with a greater appearance of probability, that Phi- 
\p preferred him on account of the ties of friendfliip and 
lofpitality there were between him -and the father of 
iumenes. 

^ After! J* death of Philip, he maintained the reputa- 
ion of bciiig equal to any of Alexander's officers in ca- 
pacity, and in the honour wiih which he difcharged his 
ommiffions; and though he had only the title of princi- 
pal fecretary, he was looked upon in as honourable a 
ight, as the king's mod intimate friends and cddnfellors; 
nfomuch that he had the fole direftion of an Indian ex- 
pedition, and upon the death of Hephaiflion, when Per- 
iiccas had the poll of that favourite, he fucceeded Per- 
iiccas J. Therefore, when Neoptolemus, who had been 
Uc principal armour-bearer, took upon him to fay, after 
he death of Alexander, '' That he had borne the Ihield 
*^ and fpear of that monarch, and that Eumenes had only 
• followed with his efcritore," the Macedonians only 
aughed at his vanity; knowing that, befides other marks 
>f honour, Alexander had thought Eumenes not unworthy 
R 3 his 

• There were public fchools, where children of all conditions were 
au((ht vtidio-t dirtindtion. 

f The f>ancfa!Ln (as we have already obferved) was a compofitlon 
f wreftimg and b* xing. 

t In the primed text it is tTroi^^iotv, pnv'tnce. But as we know ^f 
i no govrrnment that Alexander eave Eumenes; ivrrx^.^ieivt a <•;«- 
tandin the cavahy^ wliich is the reading in fome manufcripts, appears 
M-eferable. And Corncligs Ncpos confirms it in thefe woids, Pr^tfuit 
tiatri altiri tquitum aliP. 
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his alliance. For Barfine, the daughter of Artaba:ia3, 
who was the firll lady Alexander took to his bed.in Afia, 
and who brought him a Ton named Hercules, had two 
iiflcrs ; one of which, called Aparoa, he gave to Ptolemy, 
and the other, called alfo Bariine, he gave to Eumenes, 
at the time when he was feleding Perfian ladies as wive» 
for his friends *. 

Yet it mull be acknowledged, he was often ift difgrace 
with Alexander, and once or twice in danger too, on ac< 
count of Hephaeftion, In the firft place, Hephaeflion 
g;:ive a nmficlan named Evius; the quarters which the 
fervants of Eumenes had taken up for him. Upon this^ 
Eumenes went in great wratli to Alexander^ with Men- 
tor *, and cried, ** The bell method they could take, was 
*' to throw away their arms, and learn to play upon the 
" flute, or turn tragedians." Alexander at fir^ entered 
into his quarrel, and fharply febuked Hephaedion : Eat 
he foon changed his mind, and turned the weight of his 
difpleafure upon Eumenes; thinking he had » behaved 
with more difrefpeifl to liim than refentment againil 
Hephaedion. 

Again; when Alexander wanted to fend out J^Iearchus 
with a fleet to explore the coafls of the ocean, he found 
J I is treafury low, and afked his friends for a fupply. 
Among the reft, he applied to Eumenes for three hundred 
talents, who odered him only a hundred, and aflured 
him, at the fame time, he ftiould find it difficult to coIle£l 
that fum by his llewards. Alexander refafed the offer, 
but did not remonllrate or complain. However, he or- 
dered his fervants privately to fet fire to Eumenes's tent, 
that he might be forced to carry out his money, and be 
openly convifted of the falfity. It happened that the 
tent was entirely confumed, and Alexander was forry on 

account 

• Alexander had married Statira» the ddeft daughter of Dirius, and 
given the younv'eft, named Trypetis,to Hcphacilion. Thii was a mea- 
fure wfcli calculated for eftabli filing him and his porterity on the Perfim 
tlirone; but it was obnoxious to the Macedonians. Therefore, to 
fuppcrt it on one hand, and t/) obviate inconveniences on the other, 
lit iclcdled cifjny virgins out of the mo(l honourable families in Perfia, 
and perfuaded his principal friends and officers to marry them. 

-j- Mentor was brother to Mcmnon, whofe widow Baiilne was Alex- 
ander's midrefs. He was alfo brother-in-law to Artabazus: and the 
fecond Barfinc, whom Eumcuc* manicd, fcems to have been daughter 
to Mcmnon and Mentor's ftfter. 
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account of the lofs of his papers. There was gold and 
iilver found melted, to the amount of more than a thou- 
fand talents, yet even then the king took none of it. 
And having written to all his grandees and lieutenants to 
fend him copies of the defpatchcs that were loft, upon 
their arrival he put them again under the care of Eu- 
menes. 

S6me time after, another difpute happened between 
him and Hephaeftion, on account of fome prefent from 
the king to one of them. Much fevere and abuiive 
language pafTed between them, yet Alexander, for the 
prefent, did not look upon Eumenes with the lefs regard. 
But, Hephaeftion dying foon after, the king, in his un- 
fpreakable afflidtion for that lofs, expreflfed his refent- 
ihent againft all who he thought envied that favourite 
while he lived, or rejoiced at his death. Eumenes was 
one of thofe whom he moll rufpjdled of fuch fentiments, 
and he often mentioned the diiferences, and the fevere 
language thole differences had produced. Eumenes, how- 
ever, being an artful man, and happy at expedients, 
made the very perfon through whom he had loft the king's 
favour, the means of regaining it. He feconded the 
aeal and application of Alexander to celebrate the me- 
mory of Hephaftion, He fuggefted fuch inftances of 
veneration as he thought might do moft honour to the 
deceafed, and contributed largely and freely, out of his 
own parfe, towards the expences of his funeral. 

Upon the death of Alexander, a great quarrel broke 
out between the phalanx and the late king's friends and 
generals. Eumenes, in his heart, fided with the phalanx, 
but in appearance ftood neuter, as a perfon perfedly in- 
different; faying, it did not become him, who was a 
Aranger, to interfere in the difputes of the Macedonians. 
And when the other great officers retired from Babylon, 
he ftayed there, endeavouring^to appeafe that body of in- 
fantry, and to difpofe them to a reconcUiation. 

After thefe .troubles were paft, and the generals met 
to confult about dividing the provinces and armies among 
them, the countries afiigned Eumenes were Cappadocia 
and Paphlagonia, and the coaft of the fea of Pontus as 
far as Trapezus. Thefe countries were not then fubjeft 
to the Macedonians, for Ariarathes was king of them ; 
but Leonatus and Antigonus were to go with a.*^x^"ax 
R 4 '^.i^scj. 
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army, and put Euraenes in pofTeffion. Antiponus, nv^ 
elated with power, and defpifing all the world, gave no 
iittention to the letters of Perdiccas. But Lconatus 
jriarched down from the upper provinces into Phrygia» 
and promifed to undertake the expedition for Eumenes. 
Immediately after this, Hecatxus, a petty tyrant in Car- 
t!ia, applied to Leonaius, and defired him rather to go to 
the rdief of Antipater and the Macedonians, who. were 
befieged in Lamia*. Leonatus being inclined t«> roi 
called Euniencs, and attempted to reconcile him. to He- 
cataius. They had long had fufpicions of each other on 
nccount of a family difference in point of politics ; in 
confcquencc of which Eumenes had only accufed Heca- 
ix\xs of felting himfelf up tyrant in Cardia, and had in- 
treated Alexander to reflore that people to their liberty. 
He now dcfired to be excufed taking a fharc in the Grecian 
expedition, alleging he was afraid Antipater, who had 
long hated him, to gratify himfelf as well as Hecatseus, 
M'ould make fome attempt upon his life. Upon which, 
l.eonatus, placing an entire confidence in him, opened 
to him all his heart. He told him the ailiiHng Antipater 
was nothing but a pretext, and that he defi^ned, as foon 
L's he landed in Greece, to aflert his claim to Mace- 
donia. At tlie fame time he ihewed him letters from 
Cleopatra f, in wJiich (lie invited him to Pella, and pro- 
mifed to give him her hand. 

Whether Eumenes was really afraid of Antipater, or 
whether he defpaircd of any fervice from Leonatus, who 
was extremely obftinate in his temper, and followed every 
impulfe of a precipitate ambition, he withdrew from him 
in the night with all his equipage, which conMed of 
three hundred hcrfe, two hundred of his domeflics well 
£rmcd, and all his treafure, amounting to five thoufand 
talents. With this he fled to Perdiccas; and as he ac- 
quainted that general with the fecret defigns of Leonatus, 
he V iiS immediately taken into a high degree of favour,- 
and admitted to a (hare in his councils. In a little time, 
too, Perdiccas in perfon condu«Sled him into Cappadocia, 
with a great army ; took Ariarathes prifoner, fubdued all 
the country, and ellabliflicd Eumenes in that government: 

in 

• A ciry of Tlu/Tly, 

i 'I he fiAcT of Alexander. 
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in confequence of which, Eumenes put the cities under 
the diredion of his friends, placed guards and gafrifons 
with proper officers at their head, and appointed judges 
and luperintendants of the revenue ; Perdiccas leaving 
the entire difpofition of thofe things to him. After this, 
he departed i^ih Perdiccas ; chooUng to give him that 
teftimony of refpeft, and not thinking it confiftent with 
his intereft to be abfent from his court. But Perdiccas, 
fatisfied that he could himfelf execute the deiigns he was 
meditating, and perceiving that the provinces, he had left 
behind^ required an able and faithful guardian, fent back . 
Eumenes when he had reached . Cilicia. . The pretence 
was, that he might attend to the concerns of his own go- 
vernment; but the real intention, that he fhould fecure 
the adjoining province of Armenia, which was difturbed . 
by the pradlices of Neoptolemus. t 

Neoptolemus was a man of fanguine puriuits, and un- 
bounded vanity. . . Eumenes» however, endeavoured to 
keep him to his duty> by foothing applications. And 
as he faw the Macedonian infantry were become extremely 
infolent and audacious, he applied : himfelf to raifing 
a body- of cavalry, which might be a counterpoife againlt 
them.-» For this purpofe he remitted the taxes/ «and gave 
other dmmumties to thofe of his province who were good 
horfemen. -»He alfo bought a great number of horfes, • 
and diftributed them among fuch. of his courtiers as he 
placed the greatefl confidence in ; exciting them by ho- 
nours and :rewards> and training them to ilrength and 
fkill by a variety of exercifes. ^ The Macedonians upon 
this were differently affedled, fome with aftonifhment, and 
others with joy, to fee a body of cavalr/ coUedled, to the 
number of fix thoufand three. hundred, and trained in fo 
ihort a fpace of time. 

About that time, Craterus and -Antipater, 'having re- 
duced Greece, paiTed into Aiia, to overthrow the power 
of Perdiccas ; and news was brought that their firft inten- 
tion was to enter Cappadocia. Perdiccas himfelf was en- 
gaged in war with Ptolemy : he therefore appointed Eu- 
menes commander in chief of the forces in Armenia and 
Cappadocia; and wrote to Alcetas anJ Neoptolemus to 
obey the orders of that general, whom he had invefled 
with difcretionary powers. Alcetas plainly refufed to 
fubmit to that injunction ; alleging xVl^.X. \.Vv^ ^-3.^^^^- 
R 5 ^xv^ 
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nians would be afhamed to fight Antipater ; and as for 
Craterus, their affection for him was fuch, that they would 
receive him with open arms. On the other hand, it was 
vifible that Neoptolemus was forming fome treacheroas 
fcheme againd Eumenes ; for, when called upon, he re- 
fufed to join him, and, inflead of that, prepared to give 
him battle. 

This was the firft occafion on which Eumenes reaped 
the fruits of his forefight and jimelv preparations. For, 
though his infantry were beaten, with his cavalry he put 
Neoptolemus to flight, and took his baggage. And while 
the phalanx were difperfed upon the purfuit, he fell upon 
them in fuch eood order with his horfe, that they were 
forced to lay down their arms, and take an oath to ferve 
him. Neoptolemus collected fome of the fugitives, and 
retired with them to Craterus and Antipater. They had 
already fent ambafTadors to Eumenes, to defirc him to 
adopt their interefts, in reward of which they would con- 
£rm to him the provinces he liad, and give him others, 
with an additional number of troops ; in whith cafe he 
would find Antipater a friend inflead of an enemy, and 
continue in friend fliip with Craterus, inflead of turniug 
his arms againfl him. 

Eumenes made anfwer to thefe propofals, " That 
" having long been on a footing of enmity with Anti- 
'' pater, he did not choofe to be his friend, at a time 
" when he faw him treating his friends as fo many ene-> 
'* mies. As for Craterus, he was ready to reconcile him 
" to Perdiccas, and to compromife matters between them 
" upon jufl and reafonable terms. But if he fhould bc- 
'* gin hoflilities, he would fupport his injured friend 
^' while he had an hour to live, and rather facri£ce life 
*' itfelf than his honour.** 

When this anfwer was reported to Antipater and Cra- 
terus, they took fome time to deliberate upon the mea- 
fures they fhould purfue. Mean while Neoptolemus ar- 
riving, gave them account of the battle he had iofl, and 
xequefled affiilance of them both, but particularly of 
Craterus. He faid, '* The Macedonians had fo extraor- 
*' dinary an attachment to him, that if they faw but his 
" hat, or heard one accent of his tongue, they would im- 
" mediately run to him with their fwords in their hands." 

" tdg the reputation of Ciavetus was very great among 
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them, and, after the death of Alexander, moft of them 
wiftied to be under his command. They remembered 
the rifks he had run of embroiling himfelf with Alex- 
ander for their fakes; how he had combated the inclina- 
tioi^for Perfian fafhions which infenfibly grew upon him, 
and fupported the curtoms of his country againft the in- 
I'ults of barbaric pomp and luxury. 

Craterus now fent Antipater into Cilicia, and taking 
a confiderable part of the forces himfelf, marched along 
with Neoptolemus againft Eumenes. If Eumencs tore- 
faw his coming and was prepared for it, we may impute 
it to the vigilance neceffary in a general ; we fee nothing 
in that of fuperior genius. But when, befide his con- 
cealing from the enemy what they ought not difcover, 
he brought his own troops to adlion, without knowing 
who was their adverfary, and made them ferve againlt 
Craterus, without finding out that he was the officer they 
had to contend with; in this we fee charafteriftical proofs 
of generalfhip. For he propagated a report, that Neop- 
tolemus, affifted by Pigris, was advancing again with 
fome Cappadocian and Paphlagonian horfe. The night 
he defigned to decamp, he fell into a found fleep, and 
had a v^ry extraordinary dream. He thought he faw two 
Aleanders prepared to try their ftrength againft each 
other, and each at the head of a phalanx. Minerva came 
to fupport the one, and Ceres the other. A ftiirp con-. 
Aid enfued, in which the Alexander affifted by Minerva, 
was defeated, and Ceres crowned the viftor with a wreath 
of corn. He immediately concluded that the dream was 
in his favour, becaufe he had to fight for a country which 
was moft of it in tillage, and which had then fo excellent 
a crop well advanced towards the fickle, that the whole 
face of it had the appearance of a profound peace. He 
was the more confirmed in his opinion, when he found 
the enemy's word was Miner<va and Alexanders and in 
oppofition to it he gave Ceres and Alexander. At the fame 
time he ordered his men to crown themfelves, and to cover 
their arms with ears of corn. He was feveral times upoR 
the point of declaring to his principal officers and cap- 
tains what adverfary they had to contend with ; think- 
ing it a hazardous undertaking to keep to himfelf a fecret 
fo important and perhaps neceffary for them to know,— 
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Yet he abode by his firll refolution^ and trailed his own 
heart only with the danger that might enfue. 

When he came to give battle, he would not fet any 
Macedonian to engage Craterus, but appointed to that 
charge two bodies of foreign horfe, commanded by Phar- 
nazabus the Ton of Artabazus, and Phcenix of Tenedos. 
They had orders to advance on the firll fight of the ene- 
my, and come to clofe fighting, without giving them 
time to retire; and if they attempted to fpeak or fend any 
herald, they were not to regard it. For he had llrong 
apprehenfions that the Macedonians would go over to 
Craterus, if they happened to know him. Eumenes him- 
fclf, with a troop of three hundred feledl horfe, went 
and polled himfelf in the right wing, where he ftiould 
have to ad againfl Ncoptolemus. When they had pall a 
little hill that feparated the two armies, and came in 
view, they charged with fuch impetuoiity, that Craterus 
was extremely furprifed, and exprelied his refentment in 
iirong terms againfl Neoptolemus, who he thought had 
deceived him with a pretence that the Macedonians would 
change fides. However, he exhorted his officers to be- 
have like brave men, and flood forward to the encounter. 
In the firll fhock, which was very violent, the fpears were 
ibon broke, aiid they were then to decide the difputCL 
with the fword. 

The behaviour of Craterus did no dilbonour to Alex- 
ander. He killed numbers with his own hand, and over- 
threw many others who alTailed him in front. But at lafl 
he received a fide blow from a Thracian, which brought 
him to the ground. Many palled over him without know- 
ing him ; but Gorgias, one of Eumenes's officers, took 
notice of him; and being w«ll-acquainted with his per- 
fon, leaped from his horfe and guarded the body. It was 
then, however, too late; he was at the laH extremity, 
and in the agonies of death. 

In the mean time Neoptolemus engaged Eumenes. The 
moll violent hatred had long fubfifted between them, and 
this day added llings to it. They knew not one another 
in the two firll encounters, but in the third they dW ; and 
then they rulhed forward impetuoully with fwords drawn 
and loud Ihouts. The fhock their horfes met with was 
fo violent, that it refemblcd that of two galleys. The 

fierce 
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fierce antagonifls quitted the bridles, and laid hold on 
each other; each endeavouring to tear off the helmet or 
the breaft-plate of his enemy. While their hands was 
thus engaged, their horfes went from under them ; and 
as they fell to the ground without quitting their hold, 
they wreftled for the advantage. Neoptolemus was be- 
ginning to rife firft, when Eumenes wounded him in the 
ham, and by that means got upon his feet before him. 
Neoptolemus being wounded in one knee, fupported 
himfclf upon the other, and fought ,with great courage 
underneath, but was not able to reach his adverfary a 
mortal blow. At laft receiving a wound in the neck, he 
grew faint, and ftretched himfelf upon the ground. Eu- 
menes, with all the eagernefs of inveterate hatred, haft- 
ening to ftrip him of his arms, and loading him with re- 
proaches, did not obferve that his fword was ftill in his 
hand; fo that Neoptolemus wounded him under the cui- 
rafs, where it touches upon the groiui However, as the 
ikroke was but feeble, the apprehensions it gave him were 
greater than the real hurt. 

When he had defpoiled his adverfary, weak as he was 
with the wounds he had received in his legs and arms, he 
mounted his horfe and made up to his left wing, which he 
fujjpofed might dill be engaged with the enemy. There, 
being informed of the fate of Craterus, he haftened to 
him; and finding his breath and his fenfes not quite gone^ 
he alighted from his horfe, wept over him, and gave him 
his hand. One while he vented his execrations upon 
Neoptolemus, and another while he lamented his own ill 
fortune, and the cruel neceifity he was under of coming 
to extremities with his moft intimate friend> and either 
giving or receiving the fatal blow. 

Eumenes won this battle about ten davs after the for- 
mer. And it raifed him to a high rank of honour, becaufe 
it brought him the palm both of capacity and courage, 
but at the fame time it expofed him to the envy and ha- 
tred both of his allies and his enemies. It feemed hard 
to them, that a ftranger, a foreign adventurer, ihould 
have deftroyed one of the greatefl and moft illuilrious of 
the Macedonians with the arms of thofe very Macedo- 
nians. Had the news of the death of Craterus been brought 
fooner to Perdiccas, none but he would have fwayed the 
Macedonian fceptre. But he was ilain in a mutiny in 

^gypt, 
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JEgypt, two days before the news arrived. The Mace- 
donians were fo much exafperated againft Eomenes upon 
the late event, that they immediately decreed his death. 
Antigonus and Antipater were to take the diredion of 
the war which was to carry that decree into execution. 
Mean time liumenes went to the king's horfes which were 
pafturing upon mount Ida, and took fuch as he had oc- 
cafion for, but gave the keepers a difcharge for them. 
When Antipater was apprifed of it, he laughed, and faid 
*' He could not enough admire the caution of Eumenes, 
"who muft certainly expeft to fee the account of the 
*' king's goods and chattels ftated either on one fide or 
'« other." 

Eumenes intended to give battle upon the plains of 
Lydia near Sardis, both becaufe he was llrong in cavalry, 
and becaufe he was ambitious to (hew Cleopatra what a 
refpedable force he had. However, at the requeft of 
that princefs, who was afraid to give Antipater any caufc 
of complaint, he marched to the Upper Phrygia, and 
wintered in Celaen«. There Alcetas, Polemon, and Do- 
cimus, contended with him for the command ; upon 
which he faid, " This makes good the obfervation, 
** every one thinks of advancing himfelf, but no one 
" thinks of the danger that may accrue to the public 
" weal." 

He had promifed to pay his army within three days, 
and as he had not money to do it, he fold them all the 
farms and caflles in the country, together with the peo- 
ple and cattle that were upon them. Every captain of 
a Macedonian company, or officer who had a command 
in the foreign troops, received battering engines from 
Eumenes ; and when he had taken the caftle, he divided the 
fpoil among his company, according to the arrears due 
to each particular man. This reflored him the afFedliens 
of the foldiers ; infomuch that when papers were found 
in his camp, difpcrfed by the enemy, in which their gene- 
rals promifed a hundred talents and great honours to the 
man who ihould kill Eumenes, the Macedonians were 
highly incenfed, and gave order that from that time he 
fhould have a body guard of a thoufand officer-like men* 
always about him, who ihould keep watch by turns^ and 

be 
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be- in waiting day and night. There was not a man who 
refufed that charge ; and they were glad to receive from 
Eumenes the marks of honour, which thofe who were 
called the king's friends, ufed to receive from the hands 
of royalty. For he too was impowered to dillribute pur- 
ple hats and rich robes, which were confidercd as the 
principal gifts the kings of Macedon had to beflow. 

Profperity gives fome appearance of higher fentiments 
even to perfons of mean fpirit, and we lee fomething of 
grandeur and importance about them in the elevation 
where fortune has placed them. But he who is infpired 
by real fortitude and magnanimity, will fhew it moft 
by the dignity of his behaviour under lofTes, and in the 
moft adverfe fortune. So did Eumenes. When he had 
loft a battle to Antigonus in the territory of the Orcyni- 
ans in Cappadocia, through the treachery of one of his 
officers, though he was forced to fly himfelf, he did not 
fuffer the traitor to efcape to the enemy, but took him 
and hanged him upon the fpot. In his flight he took a 
dilFerent way from the purfuers, and privately turned 
round in fuch a manner, as to regain the field of battle. 
There encamped, in order to bury the dead ; whom he 
collefled, and burnt with the door-pofts of the neigh- 
bouring villages. The bodies of the officers ^nd com- 
mon foldiers were burnt upon feparate piles ; and when 
he had raifed great monuments of earth over them, he 
decamped. So that Antigonus coming that way after- 
wards, was aftoniftied at his firmnefs and intrepidity. 

Another time he fell in with the baggage of Antigo- 
nus, and could eafily have taken it, together with many 
perfons of free condition, a great number of flaves, and 
all the wealth which had been amaffed in fo many wars, 
and the plunder of fo many countries. But he was afraid 
that his men, when poflTefled of fuch riches and fpoils, 
would think themfelves too heavy for flight, and be too 
efleminate to bear the hardftiip of long wandering from 
place to place; and yet time, he knew, was his principal 
refource for getting clear of Antigonus. On the other 
hand, he was fenfible it would be extremely difficult to 
keep the Macedonians from flying upon the fpoil, when 
it w^ji fo much within reach. He therefore ordered them 
to r^fifefti themfelves, and feed their horfes, before they 
attavldbd the enemy. In the mean time he privately fent 

a mei'" 
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a meflcnger to Menandcr, who efcorted the baggage, to 
acquaint him, ** That Eumenes, in confideration of the 
" iViendftiip wliich had fubfifted between them, advifcd 
** him to provide for his fafety, and to retire as faft as 
•* poflible from the plain, where he might eafily be fur- 
" rounded, to ^he foot of the neighbouring mountain, 
" where the cavalry could not adl, nor any troops fall 
** upon his rear." 

McnanJer foon perceived his danger, and retired. Af- 
ter which, Eumenes fent out his fcouts in the prefence of 
rJl the foUiers, and commanded the latter to arm and 
bridle their horfes, in order for the attack. The fcouts 
brought back an account that Menander had gained a fitu- 
ation where he could not be taken. Hereupon Eumenes 
pretended great concern, and drew off his forces. We 
are told, that upon the report Menander made of this . 
affair to Antigonus, the Macedonians launched out in 
the praifes of Eumenes, and began to regard him with 
an vye of kindnefs, for adling fo generous a part, when 
it was in his power to have enflaved their children and 
dilhcnoured their wives. The anfwer Antigonus gave 
them was this: *' Think not, my good friends, it was 
" for your fake he let them go; it was for his own. He * 
'^ did not choofe to have ib many fhackles upon him^ • 
*' when he defigned to fly.'* 

After this, Eumenes, being forced to wander and fly ' 
from place to place, fpoke to many of his foldiers to leave 
him j either out of care for their fafety, or becaufe he did . 
not choofe to have a body of men after him, who were too 
few to fland a battle, and too many to fly in privacy. And ■ 
when he retired to the caftle of Nora*, on the confines of 
Lycaonia and Cappadocia, with only ive hundred horfe 
and two hundred foot, there again he gave all fuch of his 
friends free leave to depart, as did not like the inconveni* 
encesof the place, and the meanncfs of dietf, and dif- 
mifled them with great marks of kindnefs. 

In a little time Antigonus came up, and, before he 
formed that fiege, invited him to a conference. Eumenes 
anfwered, " Antigonus had many friends, and generals 
" to take his place, in cafe of accidents to himfelf ; but 

'« tlic 

• It was only two hundred and fifty paces in circumfa'ence. 
t A hondred kft him upon ihis oi!'er. 



'* the troops he had the care of, Iwd' none to command 
'* or to proteft them after him.'* Hetherefore infifted that 
Antigonus fliould fend hoftagesj if- he wanted to treat with 
him in perfon. And when Antigomrs wanted him to make 
his application to him firll^ as the greater man^ hefaid, 
'* While I am mafter of my fword, I Ihall never think any 
•* man greater than myfelf.** At laft Antigonus fcnt his 
nephew Ptolemy into the fort- as a hoibage, and then Eu- 
menes came out to him. They embraced with great tokens 
of cordiality, haviag formerly been- intimate friends and 
companions. 

In the conference, which* lafted a confiderable time, 
Eumenes made no mention of fecurity for his own life, 
or of an amnelty for what was palled. Inllead of that, he 
infilled on having the gjovernmem of his provinces con- 
firmed to him, and conliderable rewards for his fervices 
belides; infomuch that all who attended on the occafion, 
admired his firmnefs, and- were allonilhed at his greatnefs 
of mind. 

During the interviet^, numbers or the Macedonians 
r^n to (ee Eumenes; for^ after the death of Craterus, 
no man was fo much talked of in the army as he. But 
Antigonus, fearing they Ihould offer him fome violence, 
called to them to keep at a dillance, and when they Htli 
kept crowding in, ordered them to be driven off with 
ilones. At laft he took, him in his arms, and keeping off 
the multitude with his guards, with fome difiicuKy got 
him fafe again into the callle. 

As the treaty ended* in nothing, Antigonus drew aline 
of circumvallation round the place, and having left a 
fufficient number of troops to carry on the fiege, he re- 
tired. The fert was abundantly provided with corn, 
water, and fait, but in want of every thing elfe requi- 
lite for the table. Yet with this mean provifion he fur- 
nifhed out a cheerful entertainment for his friends, whom 
he invited in their turns ; for he took care to feafon his 
provifions with agreeable difcourfe and the utmoll cor- 
diality. His appearance was, indeed, very engaging. 
His countenance had nothing of a ferocious or war-worn 
turn, but was fmooth and elegant ; and the proportion 
of his limbs was fo excellent, that they might feem to 
have come from the chiffel of the ftatuary. And though 
he was not very eloquent, he had a foft and perfuafivc 
way of fpcaking, as we may conclude from his epillles. 

Ha 
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He obferved, that the greatfeft inconvenience to tli€ 
garrifon was the narrownefs of the fpace in which they 
were confined, cnclofed as it was with fmall houfes, and 
the whole of it not more than two furlongs in circuit ; 
fo that they were forced to take their food without ex- 
ercife, and their horfes to do the fame. To remove the 
languor which is the confequence of that want, as well 
as to prepare them for flight, if occafion fhould offer, he 
^fligned a room fourteen cubits long, the largefl in all the 
fore, for the men to walk in, and gave them orders gra- 
dually to mend, their pace. As for the horfes, he tied 
them to the roof of the liable with llrong halters. Then 
he raifed their heads and fore-parts by a pulley, till they 
could fcarce touch the ground with their fore-feet, but, 
at the fame time, they flood firm upon their hind feet. 
In this pollure the grooms plied th?m with the whip and 
the voice) and the horfes, thus irritated, bounded fu- 
rioufly on their hind-feet, or drained to fet their fore- 
feet on the ground ; by which efforts their whole body 
was cxercifed, till they were out of breath and in a 
ibam. After this exercife, which was no bad one cither 
for fpeed or ftrength, they had their barley given them 
boiled, that they might fooner defpatch, and better digefl 
it* 

As the fiege was drawn out to a confiderable length, 
Antigonus received information of the death of Antipa- 
ter in Macedonia, and of the troubles that prevailed there 
through the animofities between Caffandcr and Polypcr- 
chon. He now bade adieu to all inferior profpedls, and 
grafped the whole empire in his fchemes; in confequence 
of which, he wanted to make Eumenes his friena« and 
bring him to co-operate in the execution of his plan. 
For this purpofe he fent to him Hieronymus •, with pro- 
pofals of peace, on condition he took the oath that was 
offered to him. Eumenes made a corredion in the oath, 
and left it to the Macedonians before the place to judge 
which form was the moft reafonable. Indeed, Antigo- 
nus, to fave appearances, had flightly mentioned the royal 
family in the beginning, and all the rcfl ran in his own 

name. 

• FJieronymus was of C.irdia and therefore a countryman of Eumenei. 
He wrote the hirtory of t.iofe princes wlio divided Al;;xAndcrs doini- 
nions among chem, and of tncir fucceifors* 
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t\ame. Eumenes, therefore, put Olympias and the princes 
of the blood firft : And he propofed to engage hlmfelf 
by oath of fealty not to Antigonus only, but to Olym- 
pias, and the princes her children. This appearing to 
the Macedonians much more confident with juftice than 
the other, they permitted Eumenes to take it, and then 
raifed the fiege. They like wife fent this oath to Anti- 
gonus, requiring him to take it on the other part. 

Mean time Eumenes reftored to the Cappadocians all 
the hoftages he had in Nora, and in return they furnilhed 
him with horfes, beafts of burthen, and tents. He alfo 
coiledled great part of his foldiers who had difperfed 
themfelves after his defeat, and were ftraggling about the 
country., By this means he alTembled near a thoufand 
horfe*, with which he marched off as fail as poflible ; 
rightly judging he had much to fear from Antigonus. 
For that general not only ordered him to be befieged 
again^ and fhut up with a ciicular wall, but, in his let- 
ters, expreiled great refentment again (I the Macedonians 
for admitting the corredion of the oath. 

While Eumenes was flying from place to place, he re- 
ceived letters from Macedonia, in which the people de- 
clared their apprehenfions of the growing power of An- 
tigonus ; and others from Olympias, wherein (he invit-ed 
him to come and take upon him the care and tuition of 
Alexander's fon, whofeiife (he conceived to be in danger. 
At the fame time, Poiyperchon and king Philip fent him 
orders to carry ou the war againfl Antigonus, with the 
forces in Cappadocia. They empowered him alfo to take 
&ve hundred talents out of the royal treafury at Qaindaf , 
for the re-e(lablifhment of his own affairs, and as much 
more as he ihould judge neceflary for the purpofes of the 
war. Antigenes and Teutamus too, who commanded the 
Argyrafpdesy had diredlions to fupport him. 

Thele officers, in appearance, gave Eumenes a kind 
reception, but it was not difficult to difcover the envy 
and jealouf> they had in their hearts, and how much they 
difdained to ad under him. Their envy he endeavoured 
to remove, by not taking the money, which he told them 
he did not want. To remove their obllinacy and ambi- 

« Diodorus Siculus fays two thoufand. ^ 

f In Caria. 
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tion for the firfl place, was not'fo cafy an affair; (oTr 
though they knew not how to command, they were re- 
folved not to obey. In this cafe, he called in the afliftance 
of fuperftition. He faid, Alexander had appeared to 
him in a dream, and (hewed him a pavilion with royal 
furniture, and a throne in the middle of it, after which, 
that prince declared, *' If they would hold their councils, 
*' and defpatch bufmefs there, he would be with them, 
'* and profper every meafure and aflion which com- 
*' mcnced under his aufpices*." 

He eafily perfuaded Antigenes and Teutamus to believe 
he had this vifion. They were not willing to wait upon 
him, nor did he choofe to difhonour his commiffion by 
going to them. They prepared, therefore, a royal pavi- 
lion, and a throne in it, which they called the throne of 
Alexander ; and thither they repaired to confult upon the 
moll important affairs. 

From thence they marched to the higher provinces, 
and, upon the way, were joined by Peuceltas, a friend of 
Eumenes, and other governors of provinces. Thus the 
Macedonians were greatly flrengthened, both in point of 
numbers, and in the moft magnificent proviiion of all the 
requifites of war. But power and affluence had rendered 
the(e governors fo intractable in fociety, and fo diffolute 
in their way of living, fince the death of Alexander, and 
they came together with a fririt of defpotifm, fo norfed by 
barbaric pride, that they ioon became obnoxious to each 
other, and no fort of harmony could fublift between them. 
Befides, they flattered the Macedonians without any re- 
gard to decorum, and fuppUed them with money in fwch 
a manner, for their entertainments and facrifices, that, in 
a little time, their camp looked like a place of public re- 
ception for every fcene of intemperance ; and thofe vete- 
rans were to be courted for military appointments, as the 
people are for their votes in a republic. 

Eumencs. 



• In confcqoence of this, according toDiodorns, Eumcrw propofcd 
to take a fuin out of the treafury, fufncuni for makirg a thront of 
gr^ld ; to place upon that throne the diadem, the fceptreand crown, and 
a 1 the oiJ.er cnfi^ns of royalty belonging to that p:incc; that every 
morning a facrifice ihould he -oft'eied him by all the officers, ard that 
a!l orders fiioiild b • irTued in l:i> name. A ilrokc of j;cl;cy fuitable to 
the geriius ci £un'ici:t:i« 
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Eumenes foon perceived that the new-arrived grandees 
-defpifed each other, but were afraid of him, and watched 
an opportunity to kill him. He therefore pretended he 
was in want of money, and borrowed large fums* of thofe 
that hated him nu>ll, in order that they might place fome 
confidence in him, or at leaA might give up their defigns 
upon his life^ out^of regard to the money lent him. Thus 
he found guards for-himfelf, in the opulence of others ; 
and, though men in, general feek to fave their lives by 
giving, he provided for his fafety by receiving. 

While no danger was -near, the Macedonians took 
bribes of all who wanted to corrupt them, and, like a 
kind. of guards, daily attended the gates of thofe that 
aifeded the command. But, when Antigonus came and 
encamped over againll them, and affairs called for a real 

feneral, Eumenes was applied to, not only by the foldiers, 
ut the very grandees, who had taken fo much ftate upon 
, them in time of peace and pleafure, freely gave place to 
. him, and took the poft he aiHgned them without murmur- 
. ing. Indeed, when Antigonus attempted to pafs the 
:. river Pafitigris,. not one of the other officers, who were ap- 
^ pointed to guard it, got any intelligence of his motions : 
. Eumenes alone was ait hand to oppofe him ; and he did it 
fo efFedlually, that he filled the channel with dead bodies, 
and made four thoufand prifoners. 

The behaviour of the Macedonians, when Eumenes 
happened to be iick, flill more particularly (hewed, that 
they thought others fit to direft in magnificent entertain- 
ments, ^njd the folemnities of peace, but that he was the 
only perfon among them fit to lead an army. For, Peu- 
ceftas having feaiied them in a fumptuous manner in 
Perfia, and given each man a flieep for facrifice, hoped 
to be indulged with the command. A few days after, as 
they were marching againll the enemy, Eumenes was fo 
dangeroufly ill, that he was forced to be carried in a lit- 
ter at fome diilance from the ranks, lefl his refl, which 
was very precarious, fhould be difturbed with the noife. 
They had not gone far, before the enemy fuddenly made 
their appearance, for they had paffed the intermediate 
hills, and were now delcending into the plain. The 
luilre of their golden armour glittering in the fun, as 

they 
* Four hundred thoufand crowns. 
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they marched down the hill, the elephants with theK 
towers on their backs, and the purple veils which the 
cavalry ufed to wear when they were advancing to the 
combat, ilruck the troops that were to oppofe them with 
fuch furprife, that the front halted, and called out for 
Eumenes ; declaring they would not move a ilep farther, 
if he had not the diredion of them. At the fame time, 
they grounded their arms, exhorted each other to flop, 
and inilfled that their officers ihould not ha2;ard an engage- 
ment without Eumenes. 

Eumenes no fooner heard this, than he advanced with 
the utmoft expedition, haftcning the flaves that carried 
the litter. He like wife opened the curtains, and flretched 
out his hand, in token of his joy. On the firft fight of 
the general of their heart, the troops faluted him in the 
Macedonian language, clanked their arms, and, with 
loud ihouts, challenged the enemy to advance, thinking 
themfelves invincible while he was at their head. 

Antigonus having learned from fome prifoners, that 
Eumenes was fo extremely ill, that he was forced to be 
carried in a litter, concluded he fhould find no great dif- 
ficulty in beating the other generals ; and, therefore, 
haflened to the attack. But when he came to reconnoitre 
the enemy's army, and faw in what excellent order it was 
drawn up, he flood flill fome time in filent admiration. 
At lall, fpying, the litter carried about, from one wing to 
the other, he laughed out aloud, as his manner was, and 
faid to his friends, " Yon litter is the thing that pitches 
*• the battle againfl us." After this he immediately re- 
treated to his entrenchments*. The 

• There arc fome particulars in Diodoros, which defenre to be in-* 
ferted here. After the two armies were f<;parated, without coming to 
a£lion, tl.ey encamped about three furlongs diftance from each other; 
and Antigonus foon finding the country \»here he lay, io much ex- 
hauHed, that it would be vtry difficult for him tofubfift^ fent deputies 
to the confederate army, to folicit them, efpecially the governors of" 
provinces, and the old Macedonian corps, to defert Eumenes, and to 
join himj which, at this time, they rejeded with th^ higtieA indigna* 
tion. After ^he deputies were dif^niired, £umenes came into the af- 
fenibly, and delivered himfdf in the following fable. ** A lion once 
<« fining in love with a young damfel, demanded her in marriage o£ 
*« her father. The father made anfwer, that he looked 00 fuch an al- 
<* liance^as a gre^t honour to his family, but flood in fear of his claws 
«* and teeth, led upon any trifling difpute that might happen between 
*" tl;im after marriage, he might cxercife them a little tco hafljly upon 

** hit 
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[accdonians had hardly recovered themfelvcs from 
rs, before they began to behave again in a difor- 
i mutinous manner to their officers, and fpread 
es over almoft all the provinces of Gabene for 
uarters ; infomuch that the firll were at the dif- 
' a thoufand furlongs from the laft. Antigonus 
formed of this circumliance, moved back againil 
ithout lofing a moment's time. He took a rugged 
lat afFoi^ied no water, becaufe it was the (horteil; 

if he fell upon them while thus difperfed, that it 
c impoffible for thei* officers to aiTemble them, 
ver, as foon as he had entered that defolate coun- 

troops were attacked with fuch violent winds, 
re frolh, that it was difficult for them to proceed ; 
Y found it neceflary to light many fires. For this 
heir march could not be concealed. The barba- 
vho inhabited the mountains that overlook the 
wondering what fuch a number of fires could 
ent fome perfons upon dromedaries to Peucelbis, 

account of them. 

lilas, diftrafted with terror at the news, prepared 
Lt, intending to take with him fuch troops as he 
3lled oa the way. But Eumcnes foon difpcllcd 

their 

ighter. To remove this cbje£^ion, the amoroos lion cauTed 
.s nails and tetth to be drawn immediately j whereupon, the 
00k a cudgel, and foon got rid of his enemy* This, conti- 
e, is the very thing aimed at by Antljjonus, who is liberal in 
;8, till he has made himfelf mafler of your forces, and then 

of his teeth and p^ws.** A few days after this, Eumenes 
telliKCnce that Antigonus intended to decamp in the night, 
guelFcd that his defign was'to feek quarters of refrefliment for 

in the rich diflri£l of Gabene^ To prevent this, and at the 
c to gain a palTage into that country, he inf^ru^ed fome fol- 
>rttend they were dcfeiters, and fent them into the camp ot' 
IS, where they leportcd that Eumenes intended to attack him 
mches that very n)ght. But while Antigonus's troops were 
118, Eumenes marched for Gabene, which, at length, Antigo- 
;Aed ) and, having given f roper orders to his foot, marched 
tely after him with his cavalry. F.arly in the morning, from 
f a hill, he difcerned Eumenes with his army below ; and £u- 
ipon light of the cavaiiry, concluding that the whole arm> of 
J8 was at hand, faced about, and difpofed his troops in ordt. 
Thus Eumenes was deceived in his turn j and as foon as 
»*• infj^itry came up, a fliaip adion followed, in which the 
?emed won and Icrt feveral times. At laft, however, Antigo- 
yifiWy the worft, being forced to withdraw, by long marches, 
ia. DioD. Sic% Vkfe.-ikNvvx, 
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their fears and uneafmcfs, by promifing fo to impede the 
enemy's mirch, that they would arrive three days later 
than they were expedled. Finding that they liftened to 
him, he fent orders to the officers to draw all the troops 
from their quarters, and aflemblc them with fpeed. At 
the fame time he took his horfc, and went with his col- 
leagues to feck out a lofty piece of ground, which might 
attract the attention of the troops marching below. Hav- 
ing found one that anfwered his purpofe, tit: meafured it, 
and caufed a number of fires to be lighted at proper in- 
tervals, fo as to refemble a camp. 

When Antigonus beheld thofe. fires upon the heights, 
he was in the utmolt diftrcfs For he thought the enemy 
were apprized of his intention fomc time before, and 
were come to meet him. Not choofing, therefore, with 
forces fo harafl'cd and fatigued with their march, to be 
obliged to fight troops that were perfcftly frefh, and had 
wintered in agreeable quarters, he left the fhort road, and 
led his men through the towns and villages ; giving them 
abundant time to refrcfh themfclves. But when he found 
that no parties came out to gall him in his march, which 
is ufual when an enemy is near, and was informed, by 
the neighbouring inhabitants, that they had feen no 
troops whatever, nor any thing but fires upon the hills, 
he perceived that Eumenes had outdone him in point of 
generalihip; and this incenfed him fo much, that he ad- 
vanced with a refolution to try his flrength in a pitched 
battle. 

Meantime the greateft part of the forces repairing to 
Eumenes, in admiration of his capacity, defircd him to 
take the fble command. U]-.)n this, Antigenes and Teu- 
tamus, who were at the head of the ArgyraJpidtSy were 
fo exafperatcd w ith envy, that they formed a plot againft 
his life ; and having drawn into it moll of the grandees 
and generals, they confulted upon a proper ume and 
method to take him oft. They all agreed .to make ufe of 
him in the eniuing battle, and to affaflinate him immC' 
diately after. But Eudamus, maftcr of the elephants, 
and Pha;dimu5, privately informed Eumenes of their re- 
folutions; not out of any kindnefs or benevolent regard, 
but becaufe they were afraid of lofing the money they 
had lent him. He commended them for the honour with 
which they behaved, and retired to his tent. There he 
told his friends, " That he lived amongft a herd of favage 
(x. D, 1794 ) " beafls" 
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•* beads,'* and immediately made his will. After whic^, 
he dedroyed all his papers, left, after his death, charges 
and impeachments mould arife againd the perfons who 
wrote them, in confeqaence of the fecrets difcovered 
there. He then confidered, whether he (hould put the 
enemy in the way of gaining the vi£lory, or tate his 
flight through Media and Armenia into Cappadocia ; but 
he could not fix upon any thing while his friends ftayej 
with him. After revolving various expedients in his mind, 
which was now almoft as changeable as his fortune, he 
^rew up the forces, and endeavoured to animate the; 
Greeks and the barbarians. On the other hand, the Phalanx 
and the ArgyraJpUes bade him be of good courage, af- 
furihg him, that the enemy would not fland the encou{i^ 
ter. For they were veterans who had ferved under Phi- 
lip and Alexander, and, like fo many champions of the 
ling, had never had a fall to that day. Many of thciit 
were feventy years of age, and none lefs than fixty. So 
that when they charg^ the troops of Antigonus, they 
cried out, •* Villains, vou fight againft your fathers!" 
Then they fell furioufly upon his infantry, and foon 
routed the&. Indeed, none of the battalions could fland» 
the fhock, and themoft of them, were cut iii pieces upon the 
fpot. But though Antigonus had fuch bad fuccefs in this 
quarter, his cavalry were vidlorious, through the weak 
-and daftardlv behavionr of Feuceflas, and took all the 
baggage. Antigonus- wisis a man who had an excellent 
pretence df mixA on the moft trying occafions, and here 
the place and the occafion befriended him. It was a pfaia 
open country, the foil neither deep nor hard, but, like 
the fea-(hore, covered with a fine dry fand, which the 
trampling of fo many men and horfes, during the adion^ 
reduced to a fmall white duft,'that, like a cloud of lime, 
darkened the air^ and intercepted th^ profpe6l; fo that it 
was eafy for Antigonus to take the. baggage unperceived, 
. After the battle was ov^r, Teutamus (ent.fome of his 
torps to Antigonus, to defire him to reftore the baggage. 
He told them, he would not only return the Argyrafpides 
their baegage, but treat them, in all refpedls, witn the 
vreateftkmdnefs, provided" tKey would put Eujnenes in 
his* hands. The Argyrajyides came into that abominable 
ineafure, and agreed to deliver up that brave man alive 
. to his enemies* In purfuance of this fcheme, they ap- 
Volumt IIL S pro'acUed 
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proached him unfufpefled, and planted themfelves about 
him. Some lamented the lofs of their baggage ^ fome 
defired him to afTume the fpirit of victory, which he had 
gained; others accufed the reft of their commanders. 
Thus watching their opportunity « they fell upon him, took 
away his fword^ and bound his hands behind him with his 
own girdle. 

Nicanor was fent by Antigonus to receive him. But, 
as they led him through the tnid£t of the Macedonians, | 
he deiired fir it to (peak to them ; not for any requeft he \ 
had to make> but upon matters of great importance to \ 
them. Silence beine made> he afcended an eminence, 
and Ilretching out his hands, bound as they were, he laid: 
'« What trophy, ye vileft of aU the Macedonians ! what 
** trophy could Antigonus have wifhed to raife, like this 
«< which you are railing, b^ delivering up your general 
** bound ? Was it not bafe enough to acknowledge your- 
« felves beaten, merely for the fake of your baggage, as 
9* if viflory dwelt among your goods and chattels, and 
«* not upon the points of your (words ; but you muft 
«• alfo fend your general as a ranfomibr that baggage? . 
'«* For my part, diough thus led, I am not conquered; J 
«< I have beaten the enemy, and am ruined by my fel- % 
«« low-foldiers. But Ixonjure you by the god of armies*, 
<« and the awful deities w^o prefide over oaths, to kill i 
«* me her£ with your own hands. If my life be taken 
«* by another, the deed will flill be yours. Nor will Anti- 
<* gonns complain, if you take the work out of his hands; 
«< for he wants not Eumenes alive, but Eomenes dead. 
«' If you choofe not to be the immediate inHruments, 
«' loofe but one of my hands^ and that ihall do the bufi- 
«« hefs. If you will not truft me with a fword, throw me 
«• bound as I am, to wild, beafls. If you comply with , 
« this laft requeft, I acquit you of all guilt witn refped 
•* to mfe, and declare you have behaved to your general 
«* like the beft and honefteft of men." 

The reft of the troops Tfsceivcid this fpeech with ^2!^% 
and tears, and every expreflion of forrow j but the -^rgjm 
ra/pides cried out, " Lead him on, and attend not to 
«• his trifling. For it is no fuch great matter, if an exc- 
xrab le Cnerfonefian> who has hanUTed the Macedo- 

« niaos 

^■' •J»piter. 
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** nlans with infinite wars, have caufe to lament his fate j- 
*' as it would be, if the bell of Alexander's and Philip's 
*' fbldiers fhould be deprived of the fruit of their labours, 
*' and have their bread to beg in their old age. And 
*' have not our wives already pafled three nights with our 
** enemies V So faying they drove hhn forward. 

Antigonus, fearing fome bad confequence from the 
crowd, (for there was not a man left in his camp) fent out 
ten of his befl elephants, and a. corps of fpearmen, who 
were Medes and Parthians, to keep them oiF. He could 
not bear to have Eumenes brought into his prefence, be- 
caufe of the former friendly connections there had been 
between them. And when thofe who toolc the charge of* 
him, afked, in what manner he would have him kept ? 
He faid, ** So as yoa would keep an elephant or a lion." 
Neverthelefs, he foon felt fome impreflions of pity, and 
ordered them to take oiF his heavy chains, and allow him 
a fervant who had been accuftoraed to. wait upon him. He 
like wife permitted fuch of his friend's as defired it, to pafs 
whole days with him, and to bring him neceflkry re- 
frcihments- Thus he fpent fome confidcrable time in de- 
liberating how to difpofe of him, and fometimes liilened. 
to the applications and promifes of Nearchus the Cre- 
tan, and lus own fon Demetrius, who made it a point to 
fave him. But all the other officers infifted that he fhould . 
be put to deaths and urged Antigonus. to give dire6Uons for 
it. 

One day, we are told, Eumenes aiked his keeper^ 
Onomarchus, *' Why Antigonus, now he had got hi» 
•• enemy into his power, did not either immediately def- 
«' patch him, or generouily releafe him?'* Onomarchus 
anfwered, in a contemptuous manner, "That in the bat- 
** tie, and not now, he (houjd haye been fo ready to* 
'* meet death." To which Eumenes replied,^ " By liea- 
*' ven I was fo ! Aik thofe who ventured to engage me, 
^' if I was not. I do not know* that I met with a better 
«• man than myfelf." — "Well," faid Onomarchus, " now 
«* you have found a better man than yourfelf, why do not 
*• you patiently wait his time ?" 

When Antigonus had refolved upon^ Jiis death, he gave 
•rder s that he Oiould have no kind of food. . By this meant . 
in two ox three days time, he began to draw ne^his end i . 
^nd then Antigonus^ being obliged to decamp upon fome • 
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fudden emergency, fent in an executioner to deipatcH Himr 
The* body he delivered to his friends, allowihg them to 
burn it honourably, and td colle<5^ the affies into a 
filver urn, in order to their being fent to his wife and 
children. • 

Thus died Eumenes : And divine juftice did not go far 
to feek inftruments of vengeance againft the officers • and 
foldiers who had betrayed him. Antigonus himfelf de- 
tefting the Argyrafptdes as impious and favage wretches, 
ordered I by rtius, governor of Arachofiaf* under whofe 
diredUon he put them, to take every method to dellroy 
them ; fo that not one of them might return to Macedonia, 
or fet his ty^% upon the Grecian ft a. 



S£RT0R1US AND EUMENES 

COMPAR£S. 



T. 



HESE arc the moft remarkable particulars which 
hiftory has given us concerning Eumenes and Serto- 
rias« And now to come to the comparifon. We ,ob- 
iiiXy^ firit, that though they were both ftrangers, aliens, 
and exiles, they had, to the end of their days, the com- 
mand of many warlike nations, and great and refpedtabic 
armies. Sertorius^ indeed, has this advantage, that his 
fellow-warriors ever freely gave up the command to him 
on account of his fuperior merit ; whereas many difputed 
ihe poil of honour with Eumenes, and it was his adions 
only that obuined it for him. The officers of Sertorius 
were ambitious to have him at their head ; but thofe who 
a£ted under Eumenes, never had recourfe to him, till ex* 
perience had Ihewed them their own incapacity, and the 
aecelfity of employing another. 

The one was a Roman, and commanded the Spaniards 
and Lufitanians, who for many years had been fubjedt to 

Rome \ 

^ Antigenut, commander in chief of the S\!wr ShklJst was, by 
Ofder of Anttfonus, put in a coffini^ ^"^ burnt aliTC* Eudamus, Cel- 
baAus, and many others of the enemies of £umeneS| eypericoced a 
like fate. 

f A province ^f Parthia, near B|k£^(iana, 
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Home ; the other was a. Cherfope^n, and CQm]Baiide4 
t)ie M^cedoni^ns^ who had conquered the whoje world* 
It fliould'be confiderfsd too, that Sertorias the more eafily 
made his way, becaufe he was a fenator, ao^d had led 
annjies befpre ; but Eumenes, with the difreputation of 
having been only a fecretary, raifed himfelf to the firft 
military employments^ Nor had Eumenes only fewer ad* 
vantages, bat greater impediments alfo in the road to ho* 
nour. Numbers oppofed him openly, and as many formed 
private, defigas again^ his life ; whereas no man ever op- 
pofed Sertorias ih public, and it wsis not till towards the, 
laft, that a few of his own party entered updn a private* 
fcheme to deftroy him. The dkngers of Sertorius were 

fenerally over, when he had gained a vi6tory ; and the 
angers of Eumenes grew out of his very vidories,. amon^^ 
thofe wlio envied his fuccefs. 

Their military performances were equal and iimilary. 
but their difpofitions were very different. Eumenes loved 
war, and had a native fpirit of contention; Sertorius- 
loved peace and tranquillity. The former might havr 
lived in great fecurity and Jionour, if he would not haver 
flood in the way of the great ; but he rather chofe to- 
tread for ever jyp^|^9r*>«ei«y!ipiaths of- power,, though he 
had to fight every ftep he took : the latter would gladly 
have withdrawn from the tumult of public affairs; but 
was forced to continue the war, to defend himfelf againfb 
his reillefs perfecutors. For Antigonus would have uken 
pleafure in employing Eumenes, if he wonld have givcit 
up the difpute for fuperiority, and been content with the 
flation next to his; whereas Pompey would not grant 
Sertorius his requefl to live a private citizen. Hence, the 
one voluntarily engaged in war, for the fake of gaining 
the chief command; the other involuntarily took the 
conmiand, becaufe he could not live in peace. Eumenes, 
therefore, in his paffion for the camp, preferred ambition 
to fafety ; Sertorius was an able warrior, b«t employed 
his talents only for the fafety of his perf^n. The one wai 
not apprized of his impending fate ; the other expe^ed 
his every moment. The one had the candid praife of 
confidence in his friends ; the other incurred the cenfure 
of weaknefs : for he would have fled *, but could not. 

The 

• Upon netlce of thf intendon of his encmiet to deftroy him after 
the battle, he deUbemted whether he ihould give up the viAory to Aa** 
UsoDus, or retire into CtppadocUt 



39^ Plutarch's lives. 

The death of Scrtoiius did no diihonour to his life; he 
fuiFercd that from his fellow-foldiers which the enemy 
could not have erfcdcd. Eumcncs could not avoid his 
chains, yet after ihf* indignity of chuins •, he wanted to 
live ; fo tiiat he could neither efcape death, nor meet u 
as he ought to h?.ve done ; but, by having recourfe to 
mean applications and inireatics, put Ais mind in the 
power of the man who was only mafter of his body. 

* This dees not appear from Pintarch*t account of him* He only 
dieiired Antigonus either (o ^ive inimediau Qirdcrft for lufi cxccuiion) tr 
40 ih«w luf gcnerofity in rtk^fing him» 
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